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IN'LTvODUCTION TO THE AMERICAN EDITfON. 


On the evenmg of the 18th of June, 1845, Govent 
Garden Theatre, in London, was crowded with men 
and women assembled at the call of the Anti-Gorn- 
Law League. They had come together in order to 
hear addresses from some of the eminent leaders of 
that association. I was present, and had never seen 
a large assembly more respectable in appearance, or 
more^attentive to every word that fell from the lips 
of the speakers, — enthusiastic applause iuteiTupting, 
from time to time, the profound silence, and again 
quickly hushed into breathless attention. This vast 
audience was addressed by John Bright, Eichard 
Gobden, and W. J. Fox. Bright had then begun 
to distinguish himself by that manly and massive 
eloquence which has since given him his fame. The 
oratory of Fox, who spoke last, was of a more florid 
.cast, and enlivened with sal ^^ of humour, by which 
the audience was greatly entertained. But most of 
all was I impressed by the spesch of Mr. Gobden — 
by his dhect dealing with the subject of discussion, 
the manifest sincerity of his convictions, his air of 
invincible determination, the perspicuity of his state- 
ments, his skill in arranging and presenting his 
topics, and the closeness of Ms logic. So persuasive 
was his address, that I saw at once why so high a 
place had been assigned him in the agitation for the 

h 
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repeal of tlic*Corn Laws. ITcro was one wlio knew 
Low Lo appeal to tlicgcncralinindof liisoonutiymc'n, 
find liaving won tlieir assent to ike merits of a great 
pnblio cause, was able to infuse into tliom Ids own 
resolute spirit in carrying forward that caiiso to its 
final triumph. 

When I left the building I remember saying to a 
friend that I did not see how the Com Laws could 
survive the attacks to which they were exposed, and 
that I perceived, or thought I perceived, in the 
meeting I had just attended, the proofs of a public 
opinion too powerful for the land-owners much longer 
to resist. The hour of triumph for the League was, 
in fact, even nearer than I anticipated. Jn the- next 
year’s session of Parliament, the Biutish hlinistry, 
with Sir Eobert Peel at its head, came forward with 
a bill for removing the old restrictions on the trade 
in grain, and wresting from the landed proprietors 
the monopoly on which they had relied as one of the 
main sources of their prosperity. The bill hccamo 
a law ; the long and vehement struggle was closed 
by the defeat of the aristocracy, Peel, now the object 
of their displeasure, though thanked by the nation, 
withdrew from the Ministry ; hut he, like Mr. Cohden, 
found his reward in fhe appreciation of his country- 
men. 

More to he valued than mere success in procuring 
this change to be made by Parliament was the 
triumph of the principles on which the change was 
founded. Mr. Cohden and his associates in the 
agitation for free trade in corn had always insisted 
that the agricultiu'e of the country w’ould suffer no 
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prejudice from the I’epeal of the Corn Laws, and the 
result showed the truth of this assertion. The people 
were sensibly relieved, and the land-owners suffered' 
no loss; the manufacturing population had cheap 
bread, ancL the agricultural population were not de- 
prived of employment. The cultivator found himself 
obliged to resort to more skilful methods of tillage, 
and was rewarded with richer harvests. I believe I 
am not mistaken when I say that among the land- 
owners of Great Britain there is now no fear or 
jealousy of foreign rivalry. 

This success of an association organized under 
popular leaders against a powerful aristocracy has 
made^r. Cobden’s an historical name. In discuss- 
ing the justice and expediency of what were called 
the Com Laws of England, he was led to investigate 
the principles which all measm-es regulating the 
intercourse between one nation and another should 
recognize. All his writings refer to these principles, 
and have a value which lifts them out of the sphere 
of local and temporary interests, and wliich no lapse 
of years can impair. They are practical illustrations 
of the philosophy of commercial legislation : docu- 
ments from which the history of the world’s com- 
merce is to be written. At present, while the pohey 
of most governments in regard to their intercourse 
with each other is far from being fully and finally 
settled, they form a storehouse of arguments and 
illustrations in the controversies continually arising. 

There are two classes of politicians — statesmen the 
world generally agrees in calling them, though that 
title, in its proper and nobler sense, belongs to but 
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one of tlicm. One class lcco[is sLudiovusly in siglii 
tlic rules of justice and lunuanitj, as the priuciploH 
of legislation and government upon winch it con- 
scientiously supposes the welfare of the community 
to depend. The other class, which is fwmd in all 
countries and m all political parties, aims at securing 
and promoting certain minor interests upon one 
specious pretext or another, which is taken up or 
laid aside as it may serve or fail to serve the occasion. 
I need not say that Mr. Cohden belonged to the 
former of these classes, and was a statesman in the 
highest sense of the term. In all the public mea- 
sures which he discussed, he regarded mainly their 
consequences to the people at large, in» other 
words, the good of the human race. In the most 
civilized part of the globe, he saw how often the 
subjects of tbe different govciimicnts wore slaugh- 
tered and stripped of their substance to carry on wai’S 
in which they had no manner of interest, and the 
sole iXLotivo of which was the aggrandizcmojit or 
caprice of those who ruled tlicm. Moreover, to refer 
a dispute between nations to the arbitrament of war 
ig in no way to obtain a just decision, and Mr. Ooh- 
den saw no reason why, for this brutal method, flic 
custom of nations should not substitute that which, 
in every society, even of the loosest organization, 
determines controversies between individuals, namely, 
the obvious expedient of referring them to third 
persons presumed to be impartial as between the 
disputants. He ■\^rote, therefore, in favour of refer- 
ring to arbitrators all differences between nations 
which could not be settled by negotiation. It is 
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certain that thia method ia coming moKC and more 
into favour, as the intercom’se between nations be- 
comes more intimate, although various causes still" 
prevent it from being generally adopted. At some 
time, when mankind shall be more generally en- 
lightened, and those wb.o administer the governments 
of the world shall be forced to pay more regard to 
the interests of the people whose affairs they have 
in charge, the folly of going to war may be deemed 
as great as that of settling a question of law by a 
boxing match. The hope that the world may grow 
wiser, and therefore more peaceful, as it grows older, 
is not so absurd that it has not been cherished by 
the fniends of the human race from an early period ; 
and whether it be a philanthropic dream, or, as I 
believe, the expectation of a wise foresight, it has 
in all ages inspired the prayers of good men, who 
look for the time wdicn the sword shall bo beaten into 
the pruning hook, and nations shall learn war no 
more. 

Mr. Cobden never hesitated to raise his voice 
against any war undertaken by the British Govern- 
ment, for causes which, in his view, did not justify a 
resort to arms. In 1§57, he led the majority which, 
in the House of Commons, cen^-ed Lord Palmerston 
for the war with China. It is most natural in a 
time of war for the large majority of every nation to 
take part with its own government, and to maintain 
the justice of its quaiTel. It was a great triumph for 
the cause of impartial justice in Great Britain, when 
the popular branch of its legislature was persuaded 
so far to forefi'o this natural prejudice as to declare 
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tliat a war in which tlieErilisli ministry luul involved 
the nation was neither jnst nor necessary. 

There could scarcely he a higher testimony lo the 
statesmanship of Mr. Cohdeu, the justness and safely 
of his views of commercial questions, and his capacity 
for fulfilling an important public trust, than ivas 
given by the British Government, when, a few years 
smee, on his suggestion that an opportunity had 
presented itself for placing the trade between Great 
Britain and France on a better and more liberal 
footing, it entrusted him with full powers for that 
purpose. The expected ai-rangemcnts rvere made 
through his agency 5 a treaty was negotiated, and the 
result was an enormous increase in the trade (?f the 

r 

two countries, and a corresponding development of 
friendly intercourse between the one people and the 
other. 

In the later years of his life, Mr. Cobden took a 
deep interest in the controversy which the leading 
men of the Southern States of this Republic forced 
upon the people of the North, when, renouncing their 
allegiance to the Federal Government, and breaking 
away from the Union, they invited an appeal to the 
sword. lie was convinced of ^the absolute necessity 
of the effort we werermaking to preserve the Union 
unimpaired, as indispensable to the future peace and 
prosperity of the country. He rejoiced with good 
men all over the world when our government re- 
pealed the law of bondage in the Rebel States. Fie 
was one of those enlightened Englishmen who zeal- 
ously took our part against the governing class of 
their own country, •mf'intainp.fl the iiutina nf miv 
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cause, and predicted for it a certain and glorious 
ti'iumpli. He lived, if not to see liis prediction ful- 
filled, yet to beliold the sure signs of its near accom- 
plishment. 

I now lei»ve the American reader to the perusal of 
the writings included in this collection. lie will 
fin d in them the utterances of a true friend of the 
human race, whose sole aim was so to modify existing 
institutions, by proper and equitable methods, that 
all who live under the same government may be equal 
partakers in it's benefits, and to bring all the bless- 
ings of life within the reach of the. largest number. 
This great end he kept steadily in view, never inti- 
midated froi^ pursuing it by the danger of unpopu- 
larity, nor seduced to abandon it by the love of dis- 
tmetion and the praises of the great. His indignation 
at the oppression of the weak and helpless was never 
disguised, and his whole political life was made up 
of manly labours in the cause of justice. From the 
writings of this illustrious teacher the wisest states- 
man may be instructed in the practical application 
of the maxims of a comprehensive, humane, and 
generous political philosophy. 

W. C. BEYANT. 


New Tome, Novemter, 18GG 
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1835. 


"The groat rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign 
nations is, in oxloudiug our commercial relations, to liavo with 
them as little eonnoction as possible.” ■ — Washington's farewell 
address to the American people. 
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NOTE. 


As tlie :|^rst of Mr. Cobden’s li teraiy productions — 
Written and publislied in tbe spring of 1835, when 
lie was unknown to fame, and a simple “ Manchester 
manufacturer” — the following pamphlet is invested 
with an interest peculiaidy its own. Like the suc- 
ceeding work on “ Eussia,” it has for many years 
been out of print ; and although, during the inter- 
vening period, it has been constantly alluded to and 
frequently criticised, probably few of those who 
wrotg and still fewer of those who read the strictures 
of the pres's upon it, had an opportunity of reading 
either of the editions which were published thirty 
years ago. It may be interesting to state that both 
pamphlets were in the first instance published by 
Mr. Eidgway of Piccadilly, and subsequently repro- 
duced in a cheap form by the late Mr. William Tait 
of Edinburgh, in whose bands “ England, Ireland, 
and America” passed through, at least, six editions. 
It will be seen that at that early period Mr. Cobdcii 
foresaw the importance to Ireland of Trans-Atlantic 
steam packet stations at suitable points on her coast, 
as well as of the more general cultivation of flax, tlie 
great staple of Irish manufactures, on soil suitable 
for the purpose. He dealt with the questions of the 
national debt and of the military and naval estab- 
lishments of the United States as he then found 
them. No one could at that time foresee that the 
institution of negro slavery would entail upon the 
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American nation so terrible a retribution as that 
witii wliicli tliey liavo since been visited, altliongb 
Mr, Cobden was careful to point out ibat tbo exist- 
ence of tliis “ indelible stain upon tboir religion and 
government” would “serve to tcacli inajdrind tliat 
no deed of guilt or oppression can be perpetrated 
witb impunity, even by tlie most powerful.” This 
pamphlet also contains Mr, Cobden’s earliest pub- 
lished contribution to the literature of free trade. It 
may further be remarked that almost immediately 
after he had seen these pages through the press, he 
paid his first visit to the United States. He landed 
in New York on Sunday, June 7th, 1835, and — ■ 
reckoning the sea voyages — was absent exactly4hree 
months. The impressions which he had previously 
formed of the illimitable resources of the great Eepnb- 
lic, of the ingenious and industrious character of the 
people, of the wide diffusion among them of the 
blessings of education, and of tlic boundless spirit o(' 
enterprise by which they were animated, were fully 
confirmed by what he saAV with his own eyes 5 and 
on his return to England ho found nothing in Ids 
pamphlet that rccpiircd to be omitted or modified in 
the subsequent editions. 
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PART I. -ENGLAND. 

CoNTEiTTa.— The Balance of Power. — Enssia now, instead of 
Prance, ilio object of Britiab Apprebonsion. — Notice of Mr. 
TJrqubart’a Pamphlet, “ England, Prance, Eussia, and Turkey” 
— Absurdity .of all Apprehensions for our Trade. — Inutility of 
Bonaparte’s “ Commercial System.” — Our Trade with Eussia 
and Turkey contrasted. — Miserable State of the Turkish popu- 
lation. — ^What Turkey might become with a different People. 
— 8ur Colonial PoHcy ; Canada, the West Indies, the East 
Indies. — llnssia not an Anti-Commorcial Nation. — “ The 
Triflmg Succour ” asked for Turkoy. — The Non-Intervention 
Principle. 

To maintain wliat is cionoininatcd tlie true balance 
of European power, lias been llic fruitful source of 
wars from tlic earliest time ; and it would be instruc- 
tive, if tlie proposed limits of tliis work permitted it, 
to bring into review all the opposite struggles into 
wMch England has plunged, for the purpose of ad- 
justing, from time to, time, according to tlie ever- 
varying tlieories of licr rulers,* tbis national equili- 
brium, Let it suffice to say, tliat Mstory esliibits us, 
at different periods, in tlie act of casting our sword 
into tlie scale of every European state. In tbe mean- 
time, events bave proclaimed, but in vain, bow futile 
must be our attempts to usurp "tlie sceptre of tbe 
Fates. Empires bave arisen unbidden by us : others 
bave departed, despite our utmost efforts to preserve 
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them. All have mulev{>;oDC a change ho complcfo 
that, were the writeva who only a c.eutury ago laialed 
the then existing .state of llic halance eh' Kfirope to 
reappcai’, they would he Ktartled to tlnd, hi the pre- 
sent relations of the (.loutinent, no vestige of that 
perfect adjustment which had hecn poi'eha.sed at the 
priee of so much blood. And j'^ot ivo have able 
writers and statesmen of the present day, who Avould 
advocate a war to prevent a dcrangeinciit of what we 
now choose to pronounce the just equipoise of the 
power of Europe. 

For a period of six hundred years, the French and 
English people had never ceased to regard each other 
as natural enemies. Scarcely a generation p?as,scd 
over its allotted .section of this vast interval of time, 
without sacrificing its victims to the s])irit of national 
hate. It was reserved for our own day to Avituc.s,s 
the close of a fend, the bloodiest, thc]oTigc'.st, and yet, 
in its consequences, the most nugatory of any that 
is to he fouud in the annals of the world. Beaveely 
had we time to indulge the first cniotious of pity and 
amazement at the folly of past ages, when, as if to 
justify to the letter the sarcasm of Hnmo, when 
alluding to another subject,* we, the English people, 
are preparing, through the vehicles of opinion, the 
public press, to enter upon a hostile career with 
Eussia. 

* “ Though, in a future .age, it will probably become difficult 
to persuade some nations that any human two-legged creature 
could OTOr eiuhrace such principles. And it is a thousand to ouo 
hut those nations themselves shall have somothing full as absurd 
in their own creed, to ivhich they will givo a most implicit con- 
■ ut.” 
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Russia, and no longer France, is the diimera that 
now haunts us in our apprehension for the safety of 
Europe : whilst Turkey, for the first time, appears to 
claim our sympathy and protection against die en- 
croachments of her neighbours ; and, sfiange as it 
may appear to the politicians of a future age, such is 
the prevailmg sentiment of hostility towards the 
Russian government at this time in the public mind, 
that, with but few additional provocatives adminis- 
tered to it by a judicious minister tlirough the public 
prints, a conflict with that Christian power, ui defence 
of a Mahoinedan people more than a thousand miles 
distant from our shores, might be made palatable, 
nay, popular, with the British nation. It would not 
be difiicult to find a cause for this antipathy: the im- 
pulse, as usual with large masses of human beings, 
is a generous one, and arises, in great part, fr’om 
emotions of pity for the gallant Polish people, and o^ 
indignation at the conduct of their oppressors— senti- 
ments in which we cordially and zealously concur: 
and, if it were the provuice of Great Britain to ad- 
minister justice to all the people of the earth — in 
other words, if God had given us, as a nation, the 
authority and the power, together with the wisdom 
and the goodness, sufficient to qualify us to deal 
forth his vengeance — then should we be called upon 
in this case to rescue tlie weak from the hands of 
their spoilers. But do we possess these favoured en- 
dowments ? Are we armed with the powers of Om- 
nipotence; or, on the contrary," can we discover 
another people rising into strengfri with a rapidity 
that threatens inevitably to overshadow us ? Again, 
ilo we find nnrst'lws in dm T7nnn/-> j-i.,. 
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•wisdom essentia] to tlie posscsaioii of SLiprcmc power; 
or, on tlie otlicr Imnd, have we not at onv side, iu live 
wrongs of a imrtlon of onr own people, a proof that 
we can justly lay olaini to neither? 

Ireland and the United States of America ought to 
be the subjects of oiir inquiiy at this period, when 
we are, apparently, preparing ourselves to engage as 
parties'to a question involving countries with which 
we are but remotely, and in comparison very little, 
interested. Before entering upon some reflections 
under each of these heads, we shall call the conside- 
ration of our readers to the affairs of Eussia and 
Turkey; and we shall use, as the text of our re- 
marks, a pamphlet that has recently ma4,c its af)pear- 
ance under the title of “ England, France, Eussia, 
and Turkey,” to which our attcutio]i was flrst attracted 
b^ the favourable comments bestowed upon it by the 
influential portion of the daily press. 

The wrilef* appears to bo versed in the diploniaiie 
mysteries of the Courts of St. Eeiersburgh and Con- 
stantinople : indeed, he hints that he has been him- 
self a party to the negotiations carried on with the 
Sublime Porte. He says, p. 77 — “ The details into 
which we have already entered may probably contain 
internal evidence of our opinion not having been 
formed in a closet, remote from the subject we are 
treating.” And the concluduig words of the pam- 
phlet are calculated to lead to a similar inference ; 
and they are moreover cmions, as illustrating the 
tone of feeling with which the author regards the 
Eussian govemm^t : — “ Our words have been fewer 

* [Mr. TTrqutai't., formerly Secretary of theEnglisliEmtiaasy at 
„ Constemtinoifle.] 
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than our thoughts; and, while we have to regret 
abler hands have not wielded onr arms, we owe it 
to our subject to state, that others, unproduced, pru- 
dence forbade to draw, until the hour of retribution 
arrives.’’ 

After a preliminary appeal to the sympathies of his 
readers in favour of Poland, he proceeds to ask, “ Is 
the substance of Turkey to be added to the growth of 
Russia? Is the mammoth of the Sarmatian plains 
to become the leviathan of the Hesperian seas ? Is 
another victim to be sacrificed within so short a time 
on the same altar, and because the same trifling 
succour is again withheld? A]-e the remains of 
Turkey to be laid upon the tomb of Poland, to ex- 
clude every ray of hope, and render its doom irre- 
vocable?” 

To what extent this trifling succour is meant to go, 
will be explained in the writer’s own words, by and 
bye. But we propose, in tliis place, to inquire, what 
are the motives that England can have to desire to 
preserve the Ottoman Empire at the risk of a war, 
however trifling ? In entering on this question, we 
shall, of course, premise, that no government has 
the right to plunge its people into hostilities, except 
in defence of their own national honour or interests. 
Unless this principle be made the rule of all, there 
can be no guarantee for the peace of any one country, 
so long as there may be foimd a people whose griev- 
ances may attract the sympathy, or invite the inter- 
ference, of another state. How then do we find our 
honour or interests concerned in defendmg the Turk- 
ish territory against the encroachments of its Chris- 
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tiau noiglibour ? It is not allogvtl iliafc we liavo ini 
alliinioo with tho Ottoman L’oi’lo, wliieli biiuls us to 
pi-cscrvo its oinplrc intact ; iior tloes Una-o exist, wvtii 
rcgiircl to tliis country, a treaty Lctiveen IJnssia iuul 
Groat Britain (as was tlic case witli respect to I’oliuul) 
Tby wliich wo became jointly gnarantces fi.)r its sepa- 
rate national existence. Tke writer avc arc cpiotlng 
puts tire motive for our iutcrferoucc in a singular 
point of view; lie says, “Tliis obligation is imposctl 
upon us, as members of tire European community, by 
tlie approaebing anniliilalion of anotlier of our com- 
peers. It is imposocl upon us by tiro ncccBsity of 
mamtainmg the consideration duo to ourselves — the 
first element of political power and iufiuwrce.” '^'From 
tliis it would appear to be the opinion of our autlior, 
that our being one of llie nations of Europe imposes 
on us, besides the defence of our own territory, the 
task of uplioldiiig tlic rights, and ])erpf'tuuiing tlio 
existence, of all the other powers of the (lontineut—- 
a sentiment common, wo fear, to a very large portion 
of the English public. In truth. Great Britain has, 
in contempt of the dictates of prudence and solE 
interest, an insatiable thirst to become the peaco- 
maker abroad ; or, if that bc'ncvolent task fail her, 
to assume the office of gensdarme, and keep in order, 
gratuitously, all the refractory nations of Europe. 
Hence does it arise, that, with an invulnerable island 
for our territory, more secure against foreign moles- 
tation than is any part of the coast of North America, 
we magnanimously disdain to avail oiu'sclves of the 
privileges which natiu-e offers to us, but cross the 
ocean, in quest of quadripartite treaties or quintu])le 
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alliances, and, probably, to leave onr own good name 
in pledge for tlie debts of the poorer members of 
sncli confederacies. To the same spirit of overween- 
ing national importance, may in great part be traced 
the ruinon^ wars and yet more rninons subsidies 
of our past history. Who does not now see, that, 
to have shut ourselves in our own ocean fastness, and 
to have guarded its shores and its commerce by our 
fleets, was the line of policy we ought never to have 
departed from — and who is there that is not now 
feeling^ in the* burthen of our taxation, the dismal 
errors of our departure from this rule during the last 
war ? How little wisdom we have gathered along 
with tRese bitter fruits of experience, let the subject 
of our present inquhy determme ! 

Judgmg from another passage in this pamphlet, 
it would appear that England and France are now 
to be the solo dictators of the international relations 
of all Europe. The following passage is dictated by 
that pure spirit of English vanity which has already 
proved so expensive an appendage to our character ; 
and which, unless allayed by mcreased knowledge 
among the people, or fairly crushed out of us by our 
financial burthens, will,' we fear, carry us still deeper 
into the vortex of debt: — “The squadrons of Eng- 
land and France anchored in the Bosphorus, they 
dictate their own terms to Turkey ; to Russia they 
proclaim, that from that day they intend to arbitrate 
supremely between the nations of the earth.” 

We know of but one way in which the honour ot 
this country may be involved in, the defence and 
preservation of the Turkish empire ; and that is. 
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tliroiigli tlic indiacrect mccUlHug in tlic iiifcrignoa 
of llie seraglio, on the part of our diploniatislH. A Tier 
a few flourislies of tlic pen, iu the style, and spirit of 
the above quotations, shall have passed between the 
gentlemen of the rival embassies of St.Nlamcs’ and 
St. Petersburg!!, who knows but the English nation 
may, some day, be surprised by the discovery that it 
is compromised in a quarrel from which there is no 
honourable escape but by the disastrous course of a 
long and ruinous war ? 

If otu' honour be not committed in tliis case, still 
less shall we find, by examining a little more at 
length, that our iniarests are involved in the preser- 
vation of Turkey. To quote again frqm tlid'' pam- 
phlet before us : — “ Suffice it to say, that the countries 
consuming to the yearly value of thirty millions* of 
our exports, would be placed under tlic iunnedlate 
control of the coalition (llussia, Prussia, and Austria), 
and, of course, under the regulations of the Russian 
tariff^ not as it is to-day, but such as it would bo 
when the mask is wholly dropped. What would be 
the effect on the internal slate of England, if a con- 
siderable dimuiution of exportation occurred? Ihit 
it is not only the direct effects of the tarilfs of the 
coalition that are to be apprehended *. would it not 
command the tariffs of Northern and Southern Ame- 
rica.” Passing over, as too chimerical for comment, 
the allusion to the New World, we here have the 
argument which has, immediately or remoteljq de- 
cided us to undertake almost every war in which 
Great Britain has been involved — viz. the defence of 
* OfRi'i"! yrliip. 
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our commerce. And yet it has, over and over again, 
been proved to the world, that violence and fbree can 
never prevail against the natural wants and wishes 
of mankind: in other words, that despotic laws 
against freedom of trade never can be executed.” 
“ Trade cannot, will not, be forced ; let other nations 
prohibit by what severity they please, interest will 
prevail: they may embarrass their own trade, but 
cannot hurt a nation whose trade is free, so much as 
themselves.” So said a writer* a century ago, whilst 
experience dov/n to our own day has done nothing 
but confirm the truth of his maxims ; and yet people 
would frighten us into war, to prevent the forcible 
annihiktion of our trade I Oan any proofs be offered 
how visionary are such fears, more conclusive than 
are to be found in the history of Napoleon’s cele- 
brated war against English commerce? Let us 
briefly state a few particulars of this famous struggle. 
The subject, though familiar to everybody, is one the 
moral of which cannot be too frequently enforced. 

The British Islands were, in 1807, declared by 
Bonaparte in a state of blockade, by those decrees 
which aimed at the total destruction of the trade of 
Great Britain. The Berlin and Milan edicts de- 
clared — ■ 

1. The British Isles were in a state of blockade. 
2. All commerce and correspondence were forbidden. 
All Enghsh letters were to be seized in the post- 
houses. 3. Every Englishman, of whatever rank or 
quality, found in France, or the countries allied with 
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her, was dcclarccl a prisoner of war. 4. All incr- 
cliaiidise or property, of whatever kind, belonging to 
English subjects, was declared lawful prize. 5. All 
articles of English manufacture, and articles produced 
in her colonies, were, in like manner, declared con- 
traband, and lawful prize. 

Erance, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Holland, Italy, 
and the States of Germany, joined in this conspiracy 
against the commerce of England. To enforce more 
effectually these prohibitions, commissioners of rank 
were appointed to each of the principal sea-ports of 
the Continent. Now, let us mark well the result of 
this great confederation, which was formed for the 
avowed purpose of annihilating us ^as a trading 
people. The following is an account of the declared 
value of our exports of British products fu’ each of 
the years mentioned, ending 6th of January : — 


1804i 

£.36,100,000 

1805 , 

. 37,100,000 

1806 

37,200,000 

1807 

89,700,000 

1808 

36,400,000 

1809 . 

. 36,300,000 


It must be borne in mind, .that the proclamation of 
war against our tfade, above mentioned, was dated 
in 1807. It appears, then, by the preceding tabular 
view, that our commerce sustained a loss to the ex- 
tent of about per cent, in 1808 and 1809, as com- 
pared with 1806 and 1807 ; whilst the amount of 
exports in the year 1808, or 1809, if compared with 
the mean or average amount of the above six years, 

sliPWtt n diTninn+imi nnlv nf nlimit twn npv ppnf And 
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all this took place, he it rcmcmhcrecl, when two- 
thirds of our foreign trade was confined to Europe. 

It is singular to observe, that, by the following 
table, the declared value of our exports, during the 
last six years, has remained nearly stationary, at a 
point varying from the average of the former series 
of years only by a fraction. 

Below is a table of the exports of the products of 
British industry for six years, ending 1833 : — 


1828 

£30,100,000 

1829 '. 

36,200,000 

1830 

35,200,000 

1831 

37,700,000 

1832 

30,000,000 

1833 . 

80,000,000 


But it must be borne in view, that, as the price of 
the raw materials of manufactures, such as wool, 
cotton, silk, iron, <S:c., together with the piice of 
grain, has undergone a vast depreciation since the 
former periods, of course the actual exchangeable 
value of the money amounts in the second table is 
very much greater than in the first. 

* It would be amusing, and full of romantic interest, to detail 
some of the ten thousand justifiable arts invented to thwart this 
unnatural coalition, which, of necessity,"' converted almost every 
citizen of Europe into a smuggler. Bourrienne, who was himself 
one of the commissioners at Hamburgh, gives some interesting 
anecdotes in his “Memoirs” under this head. The writer is ac- 
quainted with a merchant who was interested in a house that em- 
ployed five hundred horses in transporting British goods, many of 
which were landed in Sclavonia, and thence'eonveyed overland to 
Erance, at a charge of about £28. a ewt. — more than fifty times 
the present freight of merchandize from Loucion to Calcutta! 
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In fact, tliG official value of our exports appears to 
have doubled, whilst the real or declared value has 
remained stationary. Bearing all this in mind, still, 
if we take into consideration the great increase of 
our exports, since 1809, to the Americas, and to 
Asia — the quarters where our commerce has been 
principally increasing — and if we also recollect the 
higher rate of profits at the earlier periods, it becomes 
a question if our trade with Europe, notwithstanding 
its ra]oid increase in population and wealth, has been 
benefited by the peace. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether, whilst wc were engaged in a war for the 
avowed emancipation of our commerce, our merchants 
were not, all the while, carrying on a^more fgainful 
traffic with the Continent than they now do, when 
its people have become our bloodless livals at the 
loom and the spinnmg frame. 

Where, then, is the wisdom of our fighting Euro- 
pean battles in defence of a commerce which knows 
so well of itself how to elude all its assailants ? And 
what have we to shew as a per-contra for the four 
hundred millions of debt incurred in our last conti- 
nental wars ? 

We have dwelt at greater.length upon this point, 
because the advocates of an intermeddling policy 
always hold up the alluring prospect of benefiting 
commerce; and we thinlc we have said enough to 
prove, that Russian violence cannot destroy, or even 
sensibly injure our trade. ’ 

But it here becomes proper to ask, Are we war- 
ranted in the presmnption that Russia is less inclined 
than other nations for trading with us ? Our author, 
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indeed, sayp, p. 90, “ Is it for England to allow an 
empire, a principle of whose existence is freedom of 
commerce, to be swallowed up by the most restric- 
tiye power on tbe face of the earth ? Is it for Eng- 
land to allow the first commercial position in the 
world to 'be occupied by such a power ? Is it for 
England to allow freedom of com m erce to be ex- 
tinguished in the only portion of Europe where it 
exists?” 

We are at a loss to account for the ignorance that 
exists with reference to the comparative importance 
of our trade with Russia and with Turkey. The fol- 
lowing tables exhibit the amounts of our exports to 
each the kwo countries, at the dates mentioned : — 


Exports to Russia. Exports to Turkey. 


A.U. 

dS. 

a.:d. 

£. 

1700 

00,000 

1700 

220,000 

1750 

100,000 

1750 

135,000 

1790 

400,000 

1700 

120,000 

1800 

1,300,000 

1800 

165,000 

1820 

2,300,000 

1820 

800,000* 


By which it will he seen that, whilst Turkey has, 
in more thaii' a century, quadrupled the amount of 
her purchases, Russia has, in the same interval of time, 
increased her consumption of our goods nearly forty- 
fold. Our exports, since the year 1 7 00, have increased 
in a more rapid ratio to Russia tnan to any other 
country of Europe. 

The rise of the coimnerce of St. Petershurgh is 
unparalleled hy anything we meet with in EiU’ope, 


« M’Culbcli’a Diet., 2d Edit.fp. L'Tl. 
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out of England. Tliis city was founded in 1703 ; in 
1714 only sixteen ships cTitcrcd the port, whilst iu 
1833 twelve hnndrcd and thirty-eight vessels arrived, 
and of which no less a proportion than six hundred 
and ninety-four were British. 

Nor must it he forgotten, in drawing a comparison 
between the value of our trade with Enssia and that 
with Turkey, that, whilst the former has, until very 
recently, possessed hnt little sea-coast, with hut one 
good port, and that closed hyiee one half of the year, 
the latter had, down to the date at which we have 
purposely brought the comparison, (when the Greek 
Islands still formed a portion of the Turkish empire,) 
more than double the extent of maritimp territ’ory of 
any power in Europe, situated in latitndcs, too, the 
most favourable for commerce, including iiot only the 
best harbours in the world, hut the largest liver in 
Europe. 

Neither must it he forgotten that the natural pro- 
ducts of the Eussian empire are restricted to corn, 
hemp, tallow, timber, and liides, with a few minor 
commodities ; and that of these, the two important 
articles of corn and timber are subjected to restrictive, 
or we might almost say, prohibitive, duties at our 
bauds 5 whilst Turkey contains the soil and climate 
adapted for producing almost every article of com- 
merce, with the exception probably only of sugar 
and tea. We need only mention corn, timber, cotton- 
wool, sheep s-wool, wood and drugs for dyeing, wine 
and spirits, tohadco, silk, tallow, hides and skins, 
coffee, spices, apd bullion — to exhibit the natmal 
fertility of a comitiy which is now rendered sterile 
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by tlie brntallzing rule of Maliomeclauisiu. Nor can 
it be said that commerce is wholly free in Turkey, 
since the exportation of silk is burtheiied with a duty, 
and it is prohibited to export grain,* or any other 
article of ‘necessity, including the product of the 
mines. It is true that this otherwise barbarous 
government has set an example to more civilized 
countries, by its moderate import duties on foreign 
productions ; and this, we suspect, is the secret of 
that surprising tenacity of life which exists in the 
Ottoman empire, notwithstanding the thousand or- 
ganic diseases that are consuming its body politic. 
But what avails to throw open the ports of a country 
to ou? ship^, if the population will not labour to 
obtain the produce wherewith to purchase our com- 
modities ? 

Plains, wliich Dr. Clarke compares to the fairest 
portions of Kent, capable of yielding the best silk 
and cotton, abound in Syria ; but despotic violence 
has triumphed even over nature ; and this province, 
which once boasted of Damascus and Antioch, of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Aleppo, has by the oppressive 
exactions of successive pachas, become little better 
than a deserted waste.’ 

“ Everywhere,” says Volney, speaking of Asiatic 
Turkey, “ everywhere I saw only tyranny and misery, 
robbery and devastation. I found daily on my route 
abandoned fields, deserted villages, cities in ruins. 
Frequently I discovered antique monuments, remains 
of temples, of palaces, and of Fortresses; pillars, 
aqueducts, and tombs : this spectacle led my mind 
fTliis prolnWlion does not now o\i8t 1 
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to meditate od past times, and excited in iny Iieart 
profound and serious tliouo'lit. I rccaiicd tliose an- 
cient ages 'vvlien twenty famous nations existed in 
tlicse countries : I painted to myself tlie Assyrian on 
the banks of the Tigris, the Chaldean on fliose of the 
Euphrates, the Persian reigning from the Indus to 
the Mediterranean. I numbered the kingdoms of 
Damascus and Idnmea, of Jerusalem and Samaria, 
the warlike states of the Philistines, and the com- 
mercial republics of Phoenicia. This Syria, said I, 
now almost unpeopled, could then count a hundred 
powerful cities ; its fields wei’e covered with towns, 
villages, and hamlets. Everywhere appeared culti- 
vated fields, frequented roads, crowded*- habitations. 
What, alas I has become of tlioso ages of abundance 
and of life ? What of so many brilliant creations of 
the hand of man? Where are the ramparts of 
Nineveh, the walls of Babylon, the palaces of Per- 
sepolis, the temples of Baalbcc and Jerusalem? 
Where are the fleets of Tyre, the docks of Arad, the 
looms of Sidon, and that multitude of sailors, of 
pilots, of merchants, of soldiers ? Where are those 
labourers, those harvests, those flocks, and that crowd 
of living beings tha,t then covered the face of the 
earth? Alas ! I have surveyed this ravaged land — 
I have visited the places which were the theatre of 
so much splendour— and have seen only solitude and 
desertion. The temples are cmmbled down; the 
palaces are overthrown; the ports are filled up ; the 
cities are destroyed ; the earth, stripped of its in- 
habitants, is only^a desolate place of tombs.” 

Nor less hideous is the nicture o-ivpu to u“ hv 
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once flourisliing’ region. “ A few paltry sliops expose 
iiotliing l)ut wretcliedness to view, and even these 
are frequently shut, fr-om apprehension of the passage 
of a Cadi. 

“ Not a*ereature is to he seen in the streets, not a 
creature at the gates, except now and then a peasant 
gliding through the gloom, concealing under his 
garments the fruits of his labour, lest he should be 
robbed of his hard earnings by the rapacious soldier. 
The only noise heard from time to time is the gallop- 
ing of the ste’ed of the desert; it is the janissary, who 
brings the head of the Bedouin, or returns from 
plundering the unhappy fellah.”* 

A 'Still inpre recent traveller, and one of our own 
countrymen, has these emphatic words, when speak- 
ing of the Turkish territory : “ Wherever the Osmanli 
has frod, devastation and ruin mark his steps, civiliza- 
tion and the arts have fled, and made room for 
barbarism and the silence of the desert and the 
tomb.”! 

But why need we seek for foreign testimony of the 
withering and destroying urfluenccs of Mahomedan- 
ism ? The Turks themselves have a proverb, which 
says, Where the sultan’s horse has trod, there no 
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grass grows. 

“And where the Spain’s hoof hath trod, 

The verdure flies the bloody sod.” 

Eymx. 

Our limits do not allow us to dwell on this portion 
of our task ; suffice it to say, that, beneath the sway 
of Ottoman violence, the pursuits of agriculture and 
* Chateaubriand. t Maefarhme’s Turkey, 
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commerce arc equally neglected, in regiouH tliat once 
comprised tire mart and granary of tire world. No 
ship was ever seen to have a Turhish port^ manned 
with Tmhish sailors^ upon the peaceful errand offoreujn 
mercantile traffic. On tire ocean, as upon'' laud, tliis 
fierce people Ira-ve always been tire scourge of liu- 
manity, and a baiTier to the progress of commerce 
and civilization. In their hands, Smyrna, which 
was termed by the ancients the ornament of Asia, 
and Constanthrople, chosen for the umivalled seat of 
empire by one who possessed the sovereignty of the 
world — these two cities, adapted by nature to become 
the centres of a vast trade, are now, through the 
barbarism and indolence of their rulers,^littlo bettor 
than nurseries of the plague ! 

What shall we say more, to prove that England 
can have rro interest in perpetuating the connnercial 
bondage of such a land as we have been describing? 

Before quitting the consideration of this part of 
onr subject, we will, for a moment, give way to our 
imagination, and picture the results that would fol- 
low, supposmg that the population of the United 
States of America could he moved from their present 
position on the earth’s siuface, and hi a moment 
be substituted in the place of the inhabitants of 
Turkey, Very little difference of latitude opposes 
itself to the further supposition, that the several 
paehalics, being transformed into free states, should 
be populated by the natives of such districts of the 
New World as gaVe the fittest adaptation to their 
previous habits of ^labour. Now, let us pictime this 
empire, after it had been for fifty years only subject 
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to tlic laws, the religion, and the iiidiistiy of such a 
people. 

Constantinople, ontrivalling New York, may be 
painted, witli a million of free citizens, as the focus 
of all the "trade of eastern Europe. Let us conjure 
up the thousands of miles of railroads, carryhig to the 
very extremities of this empire — not the sanguinary 
satrap, hut— the merchandise and the busy traders of 
a free state ; conveying — not the firman of a ferocious 
sultan, armed with death to the trembling slave, but 
— ^the millions of newspapers and letters, which 
stimulate the enterprise and excite the patriotism of 
an enlightened people. Let us imagine the Bos- 
phorit^ and, the sea of Marmora swarming with 
steam-boats, connecting the Eiu-opean and Asiatic 
continents by hourly departures and arrivals; or 
issuing from the Dardanelles, to reanimate once more 
with life and fertility the hundred islands of the 
Archipelago; or, conceive the rich shores of the 
Black Sea in the power of the New Englander, and 
the Danube pourhig down its produce from the plains 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, now subject to the plough 
of the hardy Kentuckian. Let us picture the Caro- 
linians, the Vh’giniams, and the Georgians, trans- 
planted to the coasts of Asia Minor, and behold its 
hundreds of cities again bursting from the tomb of 
ages, to recal religion and civilization to the spot 
from whence they first issued forth upon the world. 
Alas! that this should be only an illusion of the 
fancy ! ' 

There remains another argument in favour of an 
interposition on our part in defence of Turkey for us 
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to notice ; and it points to tlie danger our colonies 
might he in, from any movements 'vvhich Knssia 
shonld make eastward. “Our Indian possessions,” 
says the pamphlet before quoted : “ shall we fight 
for them on the Dnieper, as directing ^ the whole 
Mussulman nation, or shall we figdit for them on the 
Indus, at Bagdad, or in Persia, single-handed ; close 
to the insurrection she will raise in her rear, and 
when she is in posession of Turkey ?” 

"We might have passed over this point as too 
chimerical for comment, were it not that it involves 
a question upon which, we believe, there is greater 
misapprehension than upon any other subject that 
engages the attention of our countrymen.^ Supposing 
Russia or Austiia to he in possession of the Turkish 
dominions, would she not find her attention and 
resoiu-ces far too abundantly occupied in reiaiumg the 
sovereignty over fifteen millions of fierce and turbu- 
lent subjects, animated with warlike hatred to their 
conquerors, and goaded into rebellion by the all- 
powerful impulse of a haughty and intolerant religion, 
to contemplate adding still farther to her embarrass- 
ments by declaiiug war with England, and giving 
the word of march to Hindustan ? Who does not 
perceive that it could not, for ages at least, add to 
the external poioer of either of these states, if she 
were to get possession of Turkey by force of arms ? 
Is Russia stronger abroad by her recent perfidious 
incorporation of Polish territory ? Would Holland 
increase her pow&r if she were to reconquer her 
Belgic provinces ^to-morrow ? Or, to come to our 
own doors, for example, was Great Britain more 
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powerful whilst, for centuries, slie held Ireland in dis- 
affected subjection to her rule ; or was she not rather 
weakened, by offering, in the sister island, a yulnerable 
point of attack to her contmental enemies ? 

But supposing, merely by way of argument, that 
Eussia meditated hostile views towards our eastern 
colonies. 

Constantmople is about three thousand miles dis- 
tant from Calcutta; arc our Indian possessions of 
such value to the British people that we must guard 
them with operations so extended and so costly as 
would be necessary if the shores of the Bosphorus 
are to be made the outpost for our armies of the 
Gang^fe ? Stu’ely it becomes a momentous question, 
to the already over-bimlened people of England, to 
ascertain what advantages are to be reaped from 
enterprises like this, which, whatever other results 
they may chance to involve, are certain to entail 
increased taxation on themselves. 

Nothing, we believe, presents so fair a field for 
economical analysis, even in this age of new lights, 
as the subject of colonization. We can, of course, 
only briefly allude to die question ; but, in doing so, 
we suggest it as one that claims the investigation of 
independent public writers, and of all those members 
of the legislatiu-e who are of and for the people, dis- 
tinct from selfish views or aristocratic tendencies. 

Spam lies, at this moment, a miserable spectacle 
of a nation whose own natural greatness has been 
immolated on the shrine of transatlantic ambition. 
May not some futm-e historian ppssibly be found 
recording a similar epitaph on the tomb of Britain ? 
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Ill ti-utli, wc liavG been planting, and fiiip]iortiug, 
anti governing countries ujion all dcgi'ocs of habitable, 
and some that are not habitable, latitudes of the 
earth’s surface; and so grateful to our national pride 
has been the spectacle, that we have never, for once, 
paused to inq^uirc if our interests were advanced by 
so much nominal greatness. Three hundred millions 
of permanent debt have been accumulated— millions 
of direct taxation are annually levied — restrictions 
and prohibitions are imposed upon our trade in all 
quarters of the world, for the acquisition or main- 
tenance of colonial possessions ; and all for what ? 
That we may repeat the fatal Spanish proverb — 
“ The sun never sets on the King of Knglauihs do- 
minions.” For wc believe that no candid investi- 
gator of our colonial policy will draw the conclusion, 
that we have derived, or shall derive, from it ad- 
vantages that can compensate for these formidable 
sacrifices. 

Eut we are upon the verge of a novel combination 
of commercial necessities^ that will altogether change 
the relations in which wo have hitherto stood with 
our colonies. We call them necessities, because they 
Avill be forced upon us, not “from conviction of the 
wisdom of such changes, but by the irreisistible march 
of events. The New World is destined to become 
the arbiter of the commercial policy of the Old. We 
will see in what manner this is in operation. 

At the passing of the Negro Emancipation Act, 
an effort was made by the merchants of Liverpool, 
trading to South America, to prevail on the legislature 
to abolish the discriminating: duties on West India 
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sugar, wliicli opci-ated eo severely on tlie trade wiili 
tlic Jjrazils. It was finally decided, tliat tlic fionnty 
ill favour of tlie importation of oiii’ colonial produc- 
tions sliould fie continued for ten years. At tlie end 
of tills period, if not long hefom^ tliercfore, tlie mon- 
strous impolicy of sacrificing our trade with a new 
continent, of almost fioundless extent of rich territory, 
in favour of a few small islands, with comparatively 
exhausted soils, will cease to fie sanctioned hy the law. 
Wl) at will then follow ? If wc no longer offer the 
exclusive privileges of our marfiet to the West 
Indians, we shall cease, as a matter of justice and 
necessity, to compel them to purchase exclusively 
from 111. Thtfy will fie at lifierty, in short, to buy 
wherever they can buy g'oods cheapest, and to sell in 
the dearest market. They must fie placed in the very 
same predicament as if they were not a part of his 
Majesty’s dominions. Where, then, will fie the sem- 
filance of a plea for putting’ ourselves to the expense 
of governing and defending such countries ? Let us 
apply the same test to our other colonies. 

It is no longer a dchateahlc question, amongst en- 
lightened and disinterested mmds, that the privileges 
which we give to the Oimadian exporters of timber 
to Britain, and by which alone we command a 
monopoly of that market for our manufactures, are 
founded on gross injustice to the people of this country, 
and are calculated to give a forced misdirection, as 
all such bounties are, to the natural industry of these 
colonies, by causing the investment 'of capital in the 
preparing and shipping of inferior timber, which 
would otherwise seek its legitimate employment in 
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yield to the claims of tlic United States and llaltic 
tvaclcs. Nor have -vve been contented with saevifieing 
onr own interests to the promotion of a iictitious 
prosperity in onr colonics, bnt we destroy the interests 
of one of these, in the vain hope of benefiting 
another. Thus, in the same spirit of withering pro- 
tection, we have awarded to the West Indies a mono- 
poly of the trade to Canada, whilst, to the latter, wo 
give the privilege of exclusively supplying- the former 
with corn and timber and all this whilst, at the same 
time, these islands lie within half the distance of the 
shores of the United States, whose maritime districts 
possess all the identical exchangeable products with 
Canada, and teem with a population of industrious 
and enterprising people, eager for a commerce with 
these proliihited islands. 

True, the Government of the United States has 
lately compelled us, in self-defence, to relax from this 
system ; and every one now sees that the same motive 
prescribes that the commerce of the West Indies he 
wholly, and without restriction, thrown open to the 
people of the neighhoniing continent, from which it 
has hitherto been shut out only by means of unnatural 
prohibitions. " 

We have said that the New World is the arbiter of 
the commercial policy of the Old ; and we will now 
see in what way this is the fact in the case of our 
East Indian trade. Hitherto it has been the custom 
to impose discriminatmg duti^ in favom of the pro- 
ducts of these colonies 5 and this, and this only, has 
given ns the rig];it to compel these dependencies, in 

[These monopolies hiiye, of course, ioiig since been abolislied 1 
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I'etAirn, to re-strict tlieniselves to the purchaae of our 
manufactures. We have seen that this restrictive 
policy must be abandoned in the case of the West 
Indies and Canada, and still less shall we find it prac- 
ticable to uphold it in the East. Our leading imports 
from this quarter must be cotton-wool^ silk, indigo, 
and sugar. The last of these articles, as we have 
already shewn in speaking 'of the West Indies, the 
Brazils have, by its successful culture, forced us to 
remove from the list of protected commodities ; whilst 
the three first, "being raw products, in the supply and 
manufacture of which we are so closely checkmated 
by the competition of the United States or of Euro- 
pean cduntrii^s, it would be madness to think of sub- 
jecting the fabrication of them to restrictive duties, 
however trifling. 

We shall then be tmder the necessity of levying 
the same duties on the cotton, sugar, &c. imported 
from the East Indies, as on similar products coming 
from North or South America ; and it will follow, of 
course, that, as we offer no privileges in our markets 
to the planters of Hindostan, we can claim none for 
our manufacturers in theirs. In other words, they 
must be left at liberty to buy wherever they can pur- 
chase cheapest, and to sell where they can do so at 
the dearest rate ■, they will, in all respects, be, com- 
mercially and fiscally speakmg, the same to us as 
though they did not form a part of his Majesty’s 
dominions. Where then vrill be the plea for subject- 
ing ourselves to the heavy taxa'tion required to 
maintain armies and navies for the ^defence of these 
colonies ? 
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rroviclccl our manii file hires be clicupcr llinn tlioso 
of our rivals, avo sliall command the cnslom of tbego 
colonies by the same motives of self-interest avIiIgIi 
bring die Peruvians, the Brazilians, or the natives of 
North America, to clothe tliemselvcs wUli the pro- 
ducts of our industry ; and, on the other hand, thc}^ 
■will gladly sell to ns their commodities through the 
same all-powerful impulse, provided we offer for them 
a more tempting price than they will command in 
other markets. 

We have thus hastily and incidentally glanced at a 
subject -which we predict will speedily force itself 
upon the attention of our piolitioians ; and we know 
of nothing that rvould be so likely to Aionduee to a 
diminution of our burdens, by reducing the cliargcs 
of the army, navy, and ordnance, (amonntiiig to 
fourteen millions annually,) as a proper understand- 
ing of onr relative position with respect to our 
colonial piosscssious.* We arc aware that no power 
was ever yet known, voluntarily, to give up tlic 
dominion over a part of its territory. But if it could 
be made manifest to the trading and industrious por- 
tions of this nation, who haim no honours, or inter- 
ested ambition of any kind, ?it stake in tire matter, 
that, whilst onr dependencies arc supported at an 
expense to them, in direct taxation, of more than five 
millions annually, they serve but as gorgeous and 
ponderous app)enclages to swell our ostensible gran- 
deur, but, m reality, to complicate and magnify onr 
government expenditure, without improving our 

* [The cbai’ges fes- army, navy and ordnance for tlie year 1865, 
amo-anted to £25,280,925 1 
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balance of trade — surely, under sucU cii-cumstances, 
it lYonld become at least a question for anxious inquiry 
with a people so ovcrwbelincd witb debt, wbetber 
those colonies should not be suffered to support and 
defend themselves, as separate and independent exist- 
ences. 

Adam Smith, more than sixty years ago, promul- 
gated his doubts of the wisdom and profitableness of 
our colonial policy; at a time, be it well remembered, 
when we were excluded, by the mother countries, 
from the South American markets, and when our 
West Indian possessions appeared to superficial minds 
an indispensable source of vast wealth to the British 
empire? Ila^ he lived to oui- day, to behold the 
United States of America, after freeing themselves 
from the dominion of the mother country, become 
our largest and most friendly commercial connection 
— ^had he lived also to behold the free states of South 
America only prevented from outstripping in magni- 
tude all our other customers by the fetters which an 
absurd law of exclusive dealing with those very West 
Indian Colonies has imposed on our commerce — how 
frilly must his opinions have coincided with all that 
we have urged on this .'Subject ! 

Here let ns observe, that it is worthy of siuquisc 
how little progress has been made in the study of that 
science of which Adam Smith was, more than half a 
century ago, the great luminary. We regret that no 
society has been foi-med for the purpose of dissemin- 
ating a knowledge of the just principles of trade. 
Whilst agricidture can boast almost.as many associa- 
tions as there are British counties ; whilst every city 
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or mechanical institutions, and these again possess 
their periodical journals, (and not merely these, for 
even war sends forth its United Service Magazine ^ — ■ 
we possess no association of traders, united together 
for the coiiunon object of enlightening thd" world upon 
a question so little understood, and so loaded with 
obloquy, as free trade. 

We have our Banksian, our Liimman, our Hun- 
terian Societies ; and wh}! should not at least our 
greatest commercial and manufacturing towns possess 
then: Smithian Societies, devoted to ^the purpose of 
promulgating the beneficent truths of the “ Wealth 
of Nations f' Such institutions, by promoting a 
correspondence with similar societies tl^at wodld pro- 
bably bo organized abroad, (for it is our example in 
questions affecting commerce that strangers follow,) 
might contribute to the spread of liberal and just 
views of political science, and thus tend to ameliorate 
the rcsti’ictive policy of foreign governments, through 
the legitimate influence of tlie ojiinions of their 
people. « 

Nor would such societies be fruitless at home. 
Prizes might be offered for the beet essays on ^le 
corn question; or lecturers might be sent tojenlighten 
the agriculturists, and to invite discussion upon a 
subject so difficult and of such paramount interest 
to all. 

The question of the policy or justice of prohibiting 
the export of maoliineiy might be brought to the test 
of public discussion; these, and a thousand other 
questions might,, with usefulness, engage the atten- 
tion of such associn.tion«. 
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But to return to tlie consideration of the subject 
more immediately before us. 

It -will be seen, from the arguments and facts we 
have urged, and are about to lay before our readers, 
that we entk'tainno fears that oui- interests would be 
likely to suffer from the aggrandizement of a Chris- 
tian power at the expense of Turkey, even should 
that power be Enssia. On the contrary, we have no 
hesitation in avowing it as our deliberate conviction, 
that not merely Great Britain, but the entire civilized 
world, will have reason to congratulate itself, the 
moment when that territory again falls beneath the 
sceptre of any other European power whatever. Ages 
must elapse before its favoured region will become, 
as it is by nature destined to become, the seat and 
centre of commerce, civilization, and true religion ; 
but the first step towards this consummation must be 
to convert Constantinople again into that which 
every lover of humanity and peace longs to behold 
it — the capital of a Christian people. Nor let it be 
objected by more enlightened believers, that the 
Russians would plant tliE^ corrupted branch of our 
religion, the Greek church, on the spot where tlie 
first Christian monarch ‘erected temple to the true 
faith of the Apostles. We are no advocates of that 
chiu’ch, with its idolatrous worship and pantomunic 
ceremonials, fit only to delude the most degraded 
and ignorant minds ; but we answer — put into a 
people’s hands the Bible in lieu of^the Koran — let 
the religion of Mahomet give place to that of Jesus 
Christ ; and human reason, aided by the printing- 
press and the commerce of the world, will not fail to 
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cvase the errors which time, barbarism, or t]ic can- 
ning of its pi'iesthoocl, may have engrafted upon it. 

But to descend from these higher motives to 
the question of our own interests, to which, pro- 
bably, as politicians, we ought to confiile our con- 
sideration. 

Nothing we confess, appears so opposed to the 
facts of experience, as the belief which has been so 
industriously propagated in this country, that Russia, 
if she held the keys of the Dardanelles, would exclude 
all trade from the Black Sea and the Sea of Mar- 
mora. The writer so often quoted, says — “ On the 
occupation of the Dardanelles, disappears the impor- 
tance of our possessions in the Levant^ Thiy were 
only valuable because the Turks held these straits, 
When Russia is there, they are valueless, and will 
soon be untenable.” It might be a sufficient reply 
to these assertions, unsupported by facts or reason- 
ing, to demand of wbat use will these maritime 
possessions be to Russia, or any other power, unless 
for the purposes of trade ? Why did the government 
of St. Petersbui'gh, for nearly a century, bend a steady 
and longing eye on the ports of the Euxine, but for 
the facilities which the possession of one of them 
worxld give to the traffic between the interior pro- 
vinces of Russia and the Mediterranean ? 

We write, however, with no motive but to disabuse 
the public mind on an important question ; and as 
we prefer in all ca,ses to appeal to facts, we shall 
here give a few jiarticnlars of the rise and progress 
of the only commercial port of consequence as yet 
established in the Bhcd' Sp« 
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The first stone of the town of Odessa was laid, by 
order of Catherine, in 1792. 

Previously to this, the Etixine was so little visited 
by oui- mariners, that every kind of absurd story was 
advanced and credited respecting the danger of its 
navigation; the very name was held to be only 
synonymous with the black and dismal character of 
its storms, or the perilous mists that it was imagined 
constantly shrouded its surface. The Danube was, 
in a like spirit of credulity, suspected to pour from 
its channel so vast a deposit of mud as to fill the 
Black Sea with shoals, that threatened, in the course 
of a few ages, to convert its waters into dry land ; 
whils? this ji-iver the noblest in Europe, sealed by 
Turkish jealousy, thus blotting out, as it were, fr’om 
commercial existence, that vast pastoral district 
through which it flowed — this stream, whose course 
lay almost in the centi’e of Christendom, was as little 
known as the great yellow river of China. 

Odessa has fully equalled the rapid commercial 
rise of St. Petershm-gh, to which only in importance 
it is now the second in the Eussian empire. These 
two ports, which we are taught to believe belong to 
the most anti-commercial people, present, singularly 
enough, the two most astonishing instances in Europe 
of quick advances in wealth, trade, and population. 

The popiflation of Odessa is estimated at 40,000 
souls. The exportation of tallow has increased in 
two years twenty-fold ; thus civilizing and enriching 
extensive districts which must have remained in 
comparative barbarism, had not, this outlet been 
found for their produce. During the same time, the 
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breed of sboep lias been mircli improved in ibeso vast 
soutliern regions of tbe Russian territory, by tbe 
introduction of tbe mcrhiocs; and tbe consequent 
increase of tbe export of wool bas been very con- 
siderable. 

Tbe amount of imports is stated at 30,000,000 
roubles. 

Wc subjoin a statement of tbe movement of Rus- 
sian and Britisb shipping at this port, to shew that 
here, as at St. Petersbm-gb and elsewhere, tbe com- 
merce of England finds a proportionate extension 
with tbe trade of other countries. 


SEn>ra!ra at Odessa.* 


Vessels. 

1826. j 

1827. 

1828. 

1 

1829. 

o 

CO 

oo 

1831. 


Arrived. 

Sailed. 

Ariived. 

1 

1 

Sailed. 

TS 

1 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Sailed. 

Q> 

Sailed. 

Eussian 

1 

164i 

Ill 

! 1 

167 

122 


38 

24 

1 

38 

172 

194 

166 

1 

136 

British 

104 

105 

165 

143 

4 

8 

1 

66 

43 

147 

1 

169 

81 

83 


*M’Cullocli’s Dictionary, p. S58 ; a work of unrivallod labour 
and usefulness, which ought to have ajplace in ilie library of every 
merchant or reader who feels interested in the commerce and 
statistics of the world. "We will quote from another part of this 
valuable work, the opinion of the author upon the iuduences of 
Eussian sway in this quarter “ On the whole, however, a 
gradual improvement is taking place ; and whatever objections 
may, on other grounds, be made to the enoroaohments of Euasia 
in this quarter, there can he no doubt that, by introducing com- 
parative security aud good order into the countries under her 
authority, she has materially imjproved their condition, and 
accelerated their progress to a more advanced state,” — T’. 1 1 OS. 
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This town has latterly heen declared a free port; 
with exemption from taxes ; and, therefore, we can- 
not hnt anticipate for it a much more rapid career 
in the tiinq^to come. 

Already have its merchants appeared as our 
customers on the Exchange of Manchester ; and it 
only requires that we remove our suicidal restrictions 
on the import of corn, to render Odessa ultimately 
one of the chief contrihutors to the trade of Liver- 
pool. 

The influence of Russia, since she has gained a 
settlement on the shores of the Euxine, has been 
successfully exercised in throwing open the naviga- 
tion o^ its w-ftters, with those of the Danube, to the 
world ; and this noble river has at length been sub- 
jected to the dominion of steam, which will, beyond 
all other agents, tend most rapidly to bring the 
population of its banks within the pale of civilization. 
A Danube Steam Navigation Joint Stock Company 
has been projected, and will, in all probability, be 
in operation next summer 5 and, as this will give the 
route from the west of Europe to Turkey, by the way 
of Vienna, the preference, there is no reason to doubt 
that eventually this river will ^joy a considerable 
traffic both of passengers and merchandise. 

We have probably said sufficient to prove, trom 
facts, that Russia is not an anti-commercial nation. 

We have endeavoured Idcewise to shew that alarms 
for the safety of our eastern possessions ought not to 
induce us to go to war to check a movement three 
thousand miles removed from them capital ; and to 
those who are inspired with fear for om European 
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commerce, from tlie aggranclifiemcnt of Eiissia, wo 
have answered by showing tha,t Napoleon, when he 
had all Europe at his feet, could not diminish oni* 
trade eight per cent. ^ 

What then remains to be urged in favour of the 
policy of this Government putting its over-taxed 
people to the cost of naaldng warlike demonstrations 
in favour of Turkey? At the moment when we 
write, a British fleet is wintering in the gulf of 
Vouria, the cost of which, at a low estimate, probably 
exceeds two millions, to say nothing of living ma- 
teriel; and this is put in requisition in behalf of a 
country with which we carx’y on a commerce less in 
annual amount than is turned over by oithor of two 
trading concerns that we could name in the city of 
London ! 

But we are to await a regeneration of this Ma- 
hometan empire. Our arms, we are told, arc not 
only to defend its territory, but to reorganize or re- 
construct the whole Turkish government, and to 
hestow upon its subjects improved political insti- 
tutions. Let us hear what the pamphlet before us 
says upon this subject, and let it he borne in mind 
that the writer’s sen},iments have been applauded by 
some of our influential journals : — “ It is the policy 
of England which alone can save her : it is therefore 
no trivial or idle investigation which we have under- 
taken, since it is her political elements that we have 
to embody mto a new political instrument.” — P. 54. 
Again—" In the capital, in the meanest villages, in 
the centre of communications, on the farthest frontiers, 
a feeling of vague hut intense expectation is spread, 
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wMcla will not be satisfied witb less at our hands tlian 
internal reorganization and external independence.” 
— P. 62. Again — “ Unless anticipated by visible 
intervention, on tbe part of England, wMcb will 
relieve them from the permanent menace of the 
occupation of the capital, and which will impose on 
the government {!) the necessity of a change of mea- 
sures, a catastrophe is inevitable.” — P. 63. And 
again — “ An empire which m extent, in resources, in 
population, in position, and in individual qualities 
and oourage—in all, in fact, save instruction — is one 
of the greatest on the face of the earth, is brought to 
look with ardent expectation for the arrival of a 
foreign squadron, and a body of auxiliaries hr its 
capital, and to expect from their presence the refor- 
mation of internal abuses {!) and the restoration of its 
political independence.” — ^P. 73. 

To protect Tmkey against her neighbour, Russia 
— to defend the Tiu'ks against their own government 
— to force on the latter a constitution, we suppose — ■ 
to I’edress all internal gaievances in a state where 
there is no law but despotism ! Here, then, in a 
word, is the “ trifling succour ” (p. 2) which we are 
called on to render dnr ancient ally ; and if the 
people of Great Britain desired to add another 
couple of hmrdreds of millions to their debt, we think a 
scheme is discovered by which they maybe gratified, 
without seeking for quarrels in any other quarter. 

If such propositions as these are, however, to he 
received gravely, it might be sug'gested to inquire, 
would Russia, would Austria, remaip passive, whilst 
another power sent her squadrons and her armies 
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il'om ports a tliousancl miles distant to take posses- 
sion of tiro capital and siipcvsodo tlio government of 
tlieir adjoining neiglibour ? Woiilcl tlicrc be no sucli 
thing as Eussian or Austrian jealousy of British ag- 
grandisement, and might not our Quixotit labours in 
behalf of Mahometan regeneration be possibly per- 
plexed by the co-operation of those Powers ? These 
questions present to ns the full extent of the dilemma 
in which we must be placed, if we ever attempt an 
internal interference with the Ottoman territory. 
Without the consent and assistance (jf Russia and 
Austria, we should not he allowed to laud an army 
in that country. We might, it is true, blockade the 
Dardanelles, and thus at any time annihiltfte the 
ti'acle of Constantinople and the Black Sea. But onr 
interests would suffer by such a step ; and the object 
of intermeddling at all is, of course, to benefit^ and 
not destroy our trade. Wc imist, then, if we would 
remodel Turkey, act in coi-ijunction with Russia, 
Austria, and France. Would the two former of 
these powers be likely to lend a very sincere and 
disinterested co-operation, or must wo porepare for a 
game of intrigues and protocols?* 

* We here give an extract from tie correspondence of a Lon- 
don morning paper, upon tire affairs of Greece, tliat is illustrative 
of tie case in land : — 

“ IfmpUa, Ifm’. 28, 1834. — If we (tie English people) had not 
haen paying for fleots, destroyers of fleets, protocols, loans, extra- 
ordinary ambassadors, presidents, couriers, subsidies, etc., in the 
Levant, we might not have heen surprised at the px'esenl state of 
things. But taking into account the talents of Palmerston and 
S. Canning, and the ^straightforward, open, John Bull policy of 
their agent here, really it is wonderful how they can have allowed 
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Tliese are tire probable consequences of our inter- 
posing in tbe case of Turkey ; and, from tbe danger 
of wbicb, the only alternative lies in a strict neutra- 
lity. We aware that it would be a novel case 
for Englana to remain passive, whilst a struggle was 
going on between two European powers ; and we 
know, also, that there is a predilection for continental 
politics amongst the majority of our countrymen, that 
would render it extremely difEcult for any adminis- 

tie others powers to have made such a mess of the husiness. But 
the worst part of the aft’air is, that things are quite as complicated 
now as they were a week after the breaking out of the Revolution. 
Hero we have a fleet reaching from Gibraltar to the Dardanelles 
—here have, the Russians as busy as ever — and here wo 
have not the proceeds of the loan which our (the British) govern- 
ment has guaranteed, nor have we a revenue that will pay the 
interest of it.” Amusingly enough, wo find, in another column 
of the very same copy of the same joiumal, a letter from its cor- 
respondent, dated at Constantinople, Nov. 25, from which thefol- 
lowingis extracted : — “How is the time to step forward; a cracking 
south-wester and a bold front are all that would be wanted ; and 
our ships once at anchor in the Bosphorus, adieu to the ambitious 
views of Russia ! They would burst lilce a child’s bubble. Adieu 
to the stupid notions about the inevitable dissolution of Turkey. 
Adieu to tbe accursed treaty which binds lovely Turkey to a 
remorseless rayager ! # * * 

One of her vain finesses is now visible in Austria, where a hired 
press would make the world believe that Austria is seriously 
opposed to Russian schemes. It does not require a very long or 
sharp look-out to see that the two absolute governments are acting 
in collusion. * # * * # 

It is a petty manceuvre to lead us from the real point of attack 
— a mere feint ; we must pay no attention to it, hut direct all our 
strength and energy to the true point, Constantinople ; that 
Constantinople which, once in Russia’s hands, becomes the 
mistress of Europe.” 
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ti-ation to preserve peace under Bucli circiimstancos. 
Public opinion must undergo a clrange ; our ministers 
must no longer be Held responsible for the cyery-day 
political quarrels all over Europe; nop when an 
opposition member of Parliament, or an opposition 
journalist,* wishes to assail a foreign secretary, must 
he be suffered to taunt him with neglect of the 
honour of Great Britain, if he should prudently 
abstain from involving her in the dissensions that 
afflict distant communities. 

There is no remedy for this but in tlie wholesome 
exercise of the people’s opinion in behalf of their own 
interests. The middle and industrious classes of 
England can have no interest apart from the preser- 
vation of peace. The honours, the fame, the emolu- 
ments of war belong not to them ; the battle-plain is 


* Extract from a London paper, Ootolcr 22, 1824 : — Aa at 
home, BO abroad; ihoWliigs liavo failod in all tlioir nogociationa, 
and not ono question have they BOtllod, oxcopt tlio paBsiug of a 
liofoiin Bill and a Poor Law Bill Tlie Dutch question is unde- 
cided ; the Ereiioli are still at Ancoua ; Don Carlos is fighting in 
bpain ; Don Miguel and his adlicrouls are preparing for a new 
conflict in Portugal j Turkey and Egypt are at daggers drawn ; 
Switzerland is quarrelljjig with her neighhouriug states about 
Italian refugees ; Prankfort is occupied by Prussian troops, in 
violation of the treaty of VIerma j Algiers is being made a large 
Ereuch colony, in violation of the promises made to the contrary 
by Prance in 1830 and 1830; ten thousand Polish nohles are still 
proscribed and wandering in Europe ; Erench gaols are full of 
political offenders, who, when liberated or acquitted, will begin 
again to conspire. In one word nothing is terminated.” It is 
plain that, if this vvriter had his will, the 'Whigs would leave 
nothing in the world for Providence to attend to. 
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tlic liai’vest-field of tlie aristocracy, watered witli tlie 
blood of the people. 

We know of no means by which a body of mem- 
bers in the'reformed House of Commons could so 
fairly achieve for itself the patriotic title of a national 
party, as by associating for the common object of de- 
precating all intervention on our part in contmental 
politics. Such a party might well comprise every 
representative of our manufacturing and commercial 
districts, and would, we doubt not, very soon 
embrace the majority of a powerful House of Com- 
mons. At some future election, we may probably 
see the test of “ no foreign politics ” ajjplied to those 
who offer to become the representatives of free con- 
stituencies. Happy would it have been for us, and 
well for our posterity, had such a feelmg predomi- 
nated in this country fifty years ago ! But although, 
since the peace, we have profited so little by the 
bitter experience of the revolutionary wars as to seek 
a participation in all the subsequent continental 
squabbles, and though we are bound by treaties, or 
mvolved in guarantees, with almost every state of 
Europe ; still the coming moment is only the more 
proper for adopting the true path^of national policy, 
which always lies open to us. 

We say the coming moment is only the more fit 
for withdrawing omselves fi’om foreign politics ; and 
smely there are signs in Emrope that fully justify the 
sentiment. With France, still in the throes of her 
last revolution, containing a generation of young and 
ardent sphits, without the resources of commerce, 
and therefore burning for the excitement and em- 
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plojment of war ; vvitli Germany, Prussia, Hungary, 
Austria, * and Italy, all dependent for tranquillity 
upon tlie fragile bond of attaclnnent of tlicir subjects 
to a couple of aged paternal inonarcbs ; u'itli Holland 
and Belgium, eacb sword in band j and with Turkey, 
not so iniicli yielding to the pres, sure of Russia, as 
sinking beneatb an inevitable religious and political 
destiny • — surely, with sucli elements of discord as 
these fermenting all over Europe, it becomes more 
than ever our duty to take natural shelter from a 
storm, from entering into which we could hope for 
no benefits, butmight justly dread renewed sacrifices, 

Nor do we think it would tend less to promote the 
ulterior benefits of our continental neighbours than 
our OAVn, were Great Britain to refrain from partici- 
pating in the confliets that may arise around her. 
An onward movement of constitutional liberty must 
continue to be made by the less advanced nations of 
Europe, so long as one of its greatest families holds 
out the example of liberal and enlightened freedom. 
England, by calmly directing her undivided energies 
to the purifying of her own internal institutions, to 
the emancipation of her commerce — above all, to the 
unfettering of her pi’ess from its excise bonds — would, 
by thus serving as it were for the beacon of other 
nations, aid more effectually the cause of political 
progression all over the continent, than she could 
possibly do by plunging herself into the strife of 
European wars. 

Eor, let it never be forgotten, that it is not hy 

* Since -writing this, tlie death of the Emperor of Austria is 

nnnoinn^orl 
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means of war tliat states are rendered fit for tlxe en- 
joyment of constitutional freedom ; on the contrary^ 
whilst terror and bloodshed reign in the land, in- 
volving men’s minds in the extremities of hopes and 
fears, there can be no process of thought, no educa- 
tion going on, by which alone can a people be pre- 
pared for the enjoyment of rational liberty. Hence, 
after a struggle of twenty years, begun in behalf of 
f'eedom^ no sooner had the wars ,o£ the French revo- 
lution terminated, than all the nations of the conti- 
nent fell back again into their previous state of 
political servitude, and from which they have, ever 
since the peace, been qualifying to rescue themselves, 
by the gradual process of intellectual advancement. 
Those who, from an eager desire to aid civilization, 
wish that Great Britain should interpose in the dis- 
sensions of neighbouring states, would do wisely to 
study, in the history of their own country, how well 
a people can, by the force and virtue of native ele- 
ments, and without external assistance of any kind, 
work out tlieh.' own political regeneration : they 
might learn too, by their own annals, that it is only 
when at peace with other states that a nation finds 
the leisure for lookmg within itself, and discovering 
the means to accomplish great domestic ameliora- 
tions. 

To those generous spirits we would urge, that, in 
the present day, commerce is the grand panacea, 
which, like a beneficent medical discovery, will 
serve to innoculate with the healthy and saving 
taste for civilization all the' nations mf the world. 
Not a bale of merchandise leaves our shores, but it 
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bears tlie seeds of intelligence ami Ivuitful tlvonglit 
to tlie members of some loss cnliglvtcnccl community; 
not a merebant visits our seats of maimlaetururg’ 
industry, but be returns to bis own couijtry tbe mis- 
sionary of freedom, peace, and good govermnont — 
■whilst our steam boats, that now visit every port of 
Europe, and our miraculous railroads, that are tbe 
talk of all nations, are tbe advertisements and 
vonebers for tbe value of our enlightened insti- 
tirtions. 

In closing this part of our task, we shall only add, 
that, whatever other plea may in future be allowed 
to induce ns to embark in a continental conflict, -we 
trust we have proved, that so far as o■^i^r commerce is 
concerned, it can neither be sustained nor greatly 
injured abroad by force or violence. The foreign 
customers who visit our markets are not brought 
hither through fears of the power or the influence of 
British diplomatists: they are not captured by our 
fleets and armies : and as little arc they attracted by 
feelmgs of love for ns ; for that “ there is no friend- 
ship in trade,” is a maxhn equally applicable to 
nations and to individuals. It is solely from the 
promptings of self-interest, that the merchants of 
Em-ope, as of the rest of the world, send their ships 
to our ports to he freighted with the products of our 
labour. The self-same impulse drew all nations, at 
different periods of history, to Tyre, to Venice, and 
to Amsterdam ; and if, in -the revolution of time and 
events, a country should be found (which is proba- 
ble) whose cottons and woollens shall be cheaper than 
those of England and the rest of the world, then to 
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that spot — even should it, by supposition, be biuied 
hi the remotest nook of the globe — will all the 
traders of the earth flock ; and no human power, no 
fleets or armies, will prevent Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Leeds, from sharing the fate of their once proud 
predecessors in Holland, Italy, and Phoenicia.* 

* Lest it might be said that we are advocating Eussian objects 
of ambition, we think it necessary to observe, that we trust the 
entire spirit of this pamphlet will shew that we are not of Bussian 
politics. Our sole aim is th&jtist interests of England, regardless 
of the objects of other nations. 
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PART II.— -IRELAND. 

Contents. — 'Briiisli. Ignorance respecting Irolancl'—Biiglaud the 
Cause of Irisli Barbarism — Political Teiidoney of the Catholic 
Peligion— English. Persecution of the Irish Eeligion — The 
Church of England in Ireland — Miserable State of the Irish 
People — Urgent Necessity for an Improvement — A Poor-law 
for Ireland — Emigration — Projected Communication between 
New York and London in twelve days, by way of Ireland— 
Evils of a Dominant Church. 

Whilst, witlxui tlie last twenty years, our sympa- 
tliies have gone fox'th over the wliole of Europe, in 
quest of nations suffering A'om, or rising up,, against 
the injustice of their rulers; whilst Italy, Greece, 
Spain, Erance, Portugal, Turkey, Belgium, and 
Poland, have successively filled the newspapers with 
tales of their domestic wrongs ; and whilst onr di- 
plomatists, fleets, and armies have been put in motion 
at enormous cost, to carry our counsel, or, if needful, 
onr arms, to the assistance of the people of these 
remote regions ; it is an unquestionable fact, that 
the population of a great portion of our own empire 
has, at the same time, presented a grosser spectacle 
of moral and physical debasement than is to be met 
with in the whole civilized world. 

If an intelligent foreigner, after having travelled 
through England, Scotland, and Wales, and enjoyed 
the exhibition of wealth, industry, and happiness, 
afforded everywhere by the population of these 
realms, were, when upon the eve of departmg for the 
shores of Ireland, to be warned of the scenes of 
wretchedness and want that awaited him in that 
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country, he would naturally assume the cause in 
some such question as this: — “The people are no 
doubt indolent, and destitute of the energy that 
belongs to -the English character ?” If it were 
answered, that, so far from such being the case, the 
Irish are the hardiest labourers on earth ; that the 
docks and canals of England, and the railroads of 
America, are the produce of their toil ; in short, that 
they are the hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for other nations— then the next inquiry from this 
stranger would probably be m some such form as 
tills : — “ But their soil no doubt is barren, and their 
climate uihospitable : nature has, besides, probably 
denied to thesjn the rivers and harbours which are 
essential to commerce?” "What would be his sur- 
prise to be answered, that, in natm’al fertility, and m 
the advantages of navigable streams, lakes, and hai’- 
bours, Ireland is more favoured than England, Scot- 
land, or Wales.* 


* “And sure it is yet a most beautiful and sveet country aa 
any is under heaven, being stored throughout -with many goodly 
rivers, replenished with all sorts of fish most abimdantly, 
sprinkled with many very sweet islands and goodly lakes, Hke 
inland seas that will carry even shipper upon their waters ; 
adorned with goodly woods, even fit for building of houses ftud 
shippes so commodiously, as that, if some princes in the world 
had them, they would soon hope to he lords of all the seas, of aU 
the world ; also full of very good ports and havens opening upon 
England, as inviting us to come unto them, to see what excellent 
commodities that country can afford ; besides, the soyle itselfa 
fit to yeeld aU kinde of fruit that shall be committed thereunto. 
And lastly, the heavens most mild and temperate, though some- 
what more moist than the parks towards the east.” — Spenser, 


WOT, T 
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Wliere, tlien, sliall we seek for tlie causes of ilie 
poyerty and 'barbarisi'ft tkat afflict tins land? How 
skall we be able to account for tlie fact, that commerce 
and civilization, whicli Lave, from tire earliest ages, 
journeyed westward, and in tLeir course Lave even 
stayed to enricL tbe marsLes of tbe Adriatic and tlie 
fens of Holland, sLoiild. Lave passed over, in tlieir 
I’apid flight to the New World, a spot more calcu- 
lated by nature than almost any besides, to be the 
seat of a great internal and external trade ? 

We do not profess to be able to disclose all the 
precise’ causes of the depressed fate of Ireland ; still 
less do we pretend to offer a panacea for all the ills 
that afflict her. Our obj ect in introduejpg the subj ect 
here is, to shew the absurdity and injustice of that 
policy which leads us to seek amongst other nations 
for objects of compassion and care, and to neglect 
the lu’gent demands that are made upon us at our 
very door. 

The strongest ground of grievance that we have 
ever heard alleged against us by intelligent Irishmen, 
unimbued with party feelings, is the total neglect 
and ignorance of their country that prevail amongst 
the people of England. To the middle classes of 
this country, as to an impartial tribunal, untainted 
by the venom of then: political and religious fac- 
tions, a large portion of the Irish people look for the 
probable regeneration of their unhappy country. 
Without this tardy effort of justice at our hands, they 
wfll never be able to escape from the vortex of their 
social distractions. This patriotic party, including 
so much of the intelligence and industrv of Ireland, 
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claim from their fellow-subjects on this side of the 
Channel, (and they have a right to claim it,) such a 
consideration of their country, its population and 
resources, Its history, institutions, and geography — 
in fact, just such a study of Ireland as shall give 
them a knowledge of its anomalous physical and 
moral state. 

It is almost incredible how little is known of this, 
one of the largest both in area and population of the 
four divisions of the kingdom. Let any one of our 
readers take a person of average intelligence, and 
ask him which is the finest river in the United 
Kingdom: he will answer, probably, the Thames, 
the Humber,’ or the Severn; it is ten to one against 
his naming the Shannon. 

We will venture to say that there are as many 
individuals in England conversant with the city of 
Hew York and the course of the Hudson, as there 
are who are acquainted with the topography of 
Limerick, and the banks of the largest river in the 
British empire. 

The past fate of Ireland, like the present condition 
of its people, presents to our view an anomaly that 
has no parallel in the history of nations. During all 
that period of time which has sufficed to enable the 
other states in Europe to emerge from barbarism — 
some to attain their zenith of glory and again decay, 
others to continue at the summit of prosperity — 
Ireland has never enjoyed one age of perfect security 
or peace. She has, consequently, tmlilce every other 
nation, no era of literatmre, commerce, or the arts to 
boast of; nay, she does not exhibit, in her nminic. 
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instance in wliicli slie lias put fortli in war a com- 
bined force to merit even tbe savage lionours of 
military or naval fame. 

Poets liave feigned a golden age for 'this, as for 
every other country ; but it never existed, except in 
the pages of romance. Ireland never was, at any 
knowir period of her history, more tranquil or happy 
than at tins day. She has, from the first, been the 
incessant prey of discord, bloodshed, and famine. 

We, who are fond of digging deep into the fotmda- 
tions of causes, incline to assign, as one reason of the 
adverse condition of this island, the circumstance of 
the Romans never having colonized it. That people, 
by deposing the petty chiefs, and gathering and 
compressing their septs into one communion — by 
inoculating the natives with a love of discipline— by 
depositing amongst them the seeds of the arts, and 
imparting a taste for civilization — would, probably, 
have given to them that unity and consistency, as 
one people, the want of which has been the principal 
source of all their wealmess and misfortune. Had 
the Romans occupied for three centuries such a coun- 
try as this, they would perhaps have left it, on their 
departure from Britain, more advanced, in all 
respects, than it proved to be in the sixteenth centmy. 

But whatever were the causes of the early degra- 
dation of this country, there can be no doubt that 
England has, dming the last two centuries, by dis- 
couraging the commerce of Ireland — ^thus striking at 
the very root of civilization — ^rendered herself re- 
sponsible for much of the barbarism that at the 
present day afflicts it. 
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However mucli the conduct of England towards 
the sister island, in tliis particular, may have been 
dwelt upon for party purposes, it is so bad as scarcely 
to admit of exaggeration. 

The first restrictions put upon the Irish trade, were 
in the reign of Charles II. ; and from that time, down 
to the era when the United Volunteers of Ireland 
stepped forward to rescue then country from, its op- 
pressors, (the only incident, by the way, in the 
chronicles of Ireland, deserving the name of a really 
national effort,) our policy was directed, incessantly, 
to the destruction of the foreign trade of that coun- 
tiy. Ewery attempt at manufactining industry, with 
one exception’ was likewise mercilessly nipped in the 
bud. Her natural capabilities might, for example, 
have led the people to the making of glass : it was 
enacted, that no glass should be allowed to be ex- 
ported from Ireland, and its importation, except from 
England, was also prohibited. Her soil, calculated 
for the pasturing of sheep, would have yielded wool 
equal to the best English qualities ; an absolute pro- 
hibition was laid on its exportation, and King 
William, in addinssing the British Parliament, de- 
clared, that he would “ do everything in his power 
to discourage the woollen manufacture of Ireland.’’ 
Down to the year 1779, we find that the export of 
woollen goods from that island remained wholly 
interdicted. 

Not only was her commerce with the different ports 
of Eiu’ope fettered by the imposition of restrictions 
upon every valuable product that coilld mterfere with 
the prosperity of England; not only was all trade 
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witli Asia and tJie east of Europe excluded by the 
charters which were gTantcd to the companies of 
London ; but her ports were actually sealed against 
the trade of the American colonies. Although Ire- 
land presented to the ships of North America, the 
nearest and the noblest havens in Europe, and 
appeared to be the natural landing-place for the 
products of the New World, her people were deprived 
of all benefit — ^nay, they were actually made to suffer 
loss and inconvenience from then favoured position ; 
laws were passed, prohibiting the importation of 
American commodities mto Ireland, without first 
landing them in some port of England on Wales, 
whilst the export of Irish products td the colonies, 
excepting through some British port, was also inter- 
dicted. 

If we add to this, that a law was enacted, jpre- 
venting beef or live cattle from being exported to 
England, some idea may be formed of the commercial 
policy of this country towards Ireland — a policy, 
savouring more of the mean and sordid tyranny of 
the individual huchster over his poorer rival, than of 
any nobler oppression that is wont to ebaraoterise the 
acts of victorious nations. 

Need we wonder that, at this moment, the entire 
foreign commerce of Ireland docs not much exceed 
the trade of one second-rate port of Scotland ?* 

There are those who think the Irish genius is 
unsuited to that^ eager and persevering pmsuit of 
business which distinguishes the English people; and 
they argue that,* but for this, the natives of a region 
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in all respects so favonraWe to commerce, must have 
triumphed oyer the obstacles that clogged their 
industry. 

There is, we believe, one cause existing, less con- 
nected with the injustice of England, and to which we 
are about to allude, why Ireland is below us, and other 
Protestant nations, in the scale of civilization ; yet, 
if we look to the prosperity of her staple manufacture 
— the only industry that was tolerated by the govern- 
ment of this country — it warrants the presumption, 
that, under similar favouring chcumstances, her 
woollens, or, indeed, her cottons, might, equally with 
her linens, have survived a competition with the fabiics 
of GreM Bril^ain. 

But there exists, apart from all intolerant or party 
feelnigs on the question, a cause, and we believe a 
primary one, of the retrograde position, as compared 
with England and Scotland, in which we find Ireland 
at the present day, in the circumstance of the Roman 
Catholic religion being the faith of its people. Let 
ns not be misunderstood — om business does not lie 
in polemics, and far be it from us to presume to decide 
which mode of worship may be most acceptable to 
the great Author of oui- being. We wish to speak 
only of the tendency, which, judging from facts that 
are before us, this church has to retard the secular 
prosperity of nations. 

Probably there is no country in which the effects 
of the Catholic and Reformed religions upon the 
temporal career of commrmities may be more fairly 
tested than in Switzerland. Of twenty-two cantons, 
ten are, m the maiority of the population, Catholic; 
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eight, Protestant ; and the remaining four are mixed, 
in nearly equal propoi-tiona of Protestants and Ca- 
tholics. Those cantons in which the Catholic faith 
prevails are wholly pastoral in their pursuits, pos- 
sessing no commerce or maimfacturing industry, 
beyond the rude products of domestic labour. Of 
the mixed cantons, three* are engaged in the manu- 
facture of cotton ; and it is a remarkable featime in 
the industry of these, that the Catholic portion of 
their population is wholly addicted to agricultural, 
and the Protestant section to commercial pursuits. 
All the eight Protestant cantons are, more or less, 
engaged in manufactures. 

Nor must we omit to add, which eyery Cavelier 
in Switzerland will have seen, that, in the education 
of the people, the cleanliness of the towns, the com- 
modiousness of the inns, and the quality of the roads, 
the Protestant cantons possess a great superiority over 
their Catholic neighbours — ^whilst such is the differ- 
ence in the value of land, that an estate in Friburg, 
a Catholic canton, possessing a richer soil than that 
of Berne, from which it is divided only by a rivulet, 
is worth one-third less than the same extent of pro- 
perty in the latter Protestant district. 

Such are the circumstances, as we find them in 
comparing one portion of the Swiss territory with 
another. The facts are still more striking if we view 
them in relation to the States immediately around 
them. 

Switzerland, being an inland district, far removed 
ff’om the sea, is compelled to resort to Havre, Genoa, 
* Appenzell, St. G-all, and Aargau. 
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or Franlcfort, for the supply of the raw materials of 
her industry ; which arc transported by land three, 
fom’, or five hundred miles, through Catholic, states^ 
for the pm’pose of fabrication; and the goods are 
afterwards reconveyed to the same ports for exporta- 
tion to America or the Levant; where, notwithstanding 
this heavy expense of transit, and although Switzer- 
land possesses no mineral advantages, they sustain a 
prosperous competition with their more favoured, but 
less industrious neighboiu’s and rivals. 

If we refer to France, we shall find that a large 
dep6t of manufactiu’ing industry has been formed 
upon the extreme inland frontier of her territory on 
the Ehine, wjiere her best cottons are fabricated and 
printed, and conveyed to the metropolis, about three 
hundred miles off, for sale. Alsace, the Protestant 
district we allude to, contains no local advantages, 
no h’on or coals ; it is upwards of foiu hiuidred miles 
distant fi-om the port through which the raw materials 
of its manufactures are obtained, and fi’om whence 
they are conveyed, entirely by land, passing tlu'ough 
Paris, to which city the goods are destined to be again 
retm-ned. Thus are these commodities transported, 
over-land, more than seven hundred miles, for no 
other assignable reason, except that they may be 
subjected to the labour of Protestant hands. 

Germany gives us additional facts to the same 
purport. If we divide this empire into north and 
south, we shall find the former, containing Prussia, 
Saxony, &c., to be chiefly Protestant, and to com- 
prise nearly all the manufacturing ^nd commercial 
interests of the country ; whilst the latter are priuci- 
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pally Catholic, and almost wholly addicted to agri- 
culture. Education, likewise, follows the same law 
here as in Switzerland; for, whilst the Catholics 
amount to about twenty millions, and possess but 
five universities, the Protestants support thirteen, 
with only a population of fourteen millions. 

If we turn to Catholic Italy, where there is very 
little manufacturing of any kind, we yet find that the 
commerce of the countiy is principally in the hands 
of foreigners. The merchants of Genoa, Naples, 
Trieste, &o., are chiefly British, Swiss, or Germans, 
whose houses, again, have then* own agents in the 
principal interior cities; so that the trade of the 
Italian States is in great part transaci^id byTrotes- 
tants. We need scarcely add to these statements the 
fact, which all are acquainted with, that, in Ireland, 
the staple manufacture is almost wholly confined to 
the Protestant province. 

We shall probably be reminded of the former com- 
mercial grandeur of Spain and the Italian republics. 
This was, however, to a great extent, the effect of 
monopolies, which must, from their nature, be of 
transient benefit to nations; and, moreover, they 
flourished prior to^the complete trimnph of the Ee- 
formation ; and our object is merely to exhibit a 
comparison between Protestant and Catholic commu- 
nities of the same period. Besides, Spain and Italy 
have left no evidences of the enlightened industry of 
their people ; such as are to be seen, for example, to 
attest the energy of the Dutch, in the canals and 
dykes of Holland. 

We have thus briefly glanced at the comparative 
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conditions of the Catholic and Protestant interests in 
Europe ; and, disclaiming, as we do, any theological 
purpose, we trust we may demand for our argument, 
what is not often accorded to this invidious topic, the 
candid attention of our readers. The above facts, 
then, go far to prove that, in human affairs at least, 
the Reformed faith conduces more than Catholicism 
to the prosperity of nations. 

We shall not argue that the temporal welfare of 
states, any more than of individuals, affords proofs of 
spiritual superiority ; we will admit that it does not : 
but, if it can be proved from facts, (as we think even 
our intelligent and ingenuous Roman Catholic readers 
will agree W6,have done,) that the Protestant is, more 
than the Catholic faith, conducive to the growth of 
national riches and intelligence, then there must be 
acknowledged to exist a cause, independent of mis- 
government, for the present state of Ireland, as com- 
pared with that of Great Britain, for which England 
camiot be held altogether responsible. 

The deficient education of a people is, no doubt, 
a circumstance that must tend, in these days, when 
the physical sciences and the arts are so intimately 
blended with manufacturing industry, and when com- 
merce itself has become a branch of philosophy, to 
keep them in the rear rank of civilized nations ; but 
we thinlc the abhorrence of change that characterises 
Catholic states, and which we shall find not merely 
to affect religious observances, but to pervade aU the 
habits of social life, has even a mobe powerful in- 
fluence over their destinies. 

In proof of this, if we take the pages of Cervantes 
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and Le Sage, and compai-e tlic portraits and scenes 
they have depicted, with the characters, costumes, 
and customs of the present day, we shall find that the 
Spanish people are, after the lapse of so many ages, 
in even the minutest observances, wholly unchanged. 
On the other hand, if we look into Shakspeare, or 
examine the canvass of Teniers, we shall find that, 
dining the same mterval of time, the populations of 
Holland and England have been revolutionized in all 
the modes of fife, so as scarcely to leave one national 
feature of those ages for recognition in our day. 

Ireland has clung tenaciously to her characteristics 
of ancient days. 

“ There is a great use among the IrisE,” says 
Spenser, wi’iting more than two hundred years ago, 
“ to make great assemblies together upon a rath or 
liill, there to parley, as they say, about matters and 
wrongs between township and township, or one pri- 
vate person and another.” — ^Vol. viii. p. 399. Now, 
no person could, by possibility, pass six months in 
the south of Ireland, during the present year, but he 
would be certain to witness some gatherings of this 
nature. But who, that has travelled in that island, 
can have failed to he stinck with that universal fea- 
ture in the dress of the people — ^the greatcoat ? “ He 

maketh his mantle,” says Spenser, speakmg of the 
Irish peasant of his time, “ his house *, and under it 
covereth himself from the wrath of heaven, from the 
offence of the earth, and from the sight of men. 
When it rainethfit is his pent-house ; when it bloweth, 
it is his tent ; when it freezeth, it is his tabernacle. 
In summer, he can wear it loose ; in winter, he can 
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wrap it close ; at all times, he can use it ; never 
heavy, never cumbersome.” — P. 367. We have our- 
selves seen the Irish of our own day, in the midst of 
winter, wi’apping the mantle close, and we have seen 
them spreading it loosely in summer ; we have seen 
the peasant, whiLst at plough, obliged to quit one of 
the stilts every mmute for the purpose of acljusting 
the greatcoat that was tucked clumsily round his 
loins ; and we have beheld the labourer at work, with 
his mantle thrown inconveniently over his arms and 
shoulders ; but we never witnessed it thrown aside. 
In truth, it is still the mantle that “ hides him from the 
sight of men ; ” for, like charity, it cloaks a multitude 
of defects hi the garments beneath. 

But it is not m mere externals that we shall find 
the character of Irish society unchanged. In the 
manifestations of the passions, in the vehement dis- 
plays of natural feeling, there is, amidst the general 
amelioration of the surromiding world, alas ! no im- 
provement here. To quote again from the pages of 
Spenser, an eye-witness : — “ I saw an old woman, 
which was his foster-mother, take up his head, whilst 
he was quartered, and sucked up all the bloode that 
runne thereoute, saynig, that the qarthe was not wor- 
thy to drinke it ; and, therewith, also steeped her face 
and breast, and tore her hair, crying out and shriek- 
hig most terribly.”— - p. 381.. 

Let us compare the above scene, which was enacted 
at the execution of one of the tm’bulent natives of the 
sixteenth century, with the following incident that 
ocom'red at the late Eathcormac tithe tragedy : — 

“ I went up to inspect the haggart where the car- 
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nage occurred, and so awful a spectacle I never wit- 
nessed ; the straw, all saturated with human gore, so 
that blood oozed through on the pressure of the foot ; 
and, shocking to relate, the widow Collins was seen 
to kiss the blood of her sons, imprecating God’s ven- 
geance on the mm'derers of her children.” — Duh. Ev. 
Post^ Eeo, 23, 1834. 

Who would imagine that more than two centuries 
have elapsed between the dates when these parallel 
occurrences took place in one and the same country ? 

Viewing, as we confessedly do, the Roman Catholic 
religion to be a great operating cause against the 
amelioration of the state of Ireland, it becomes an in- 
teresting question, how it happens thsst we find its 
dogmas to be professed with so much zeal at the pre- 
sent day in that country. How does it arise, that 
whereas, during the last three centuries, history ex- 
hibits nation after nation yielding up its religion to 
those reforms which time had rendered necessary, 
until nearly the whole of northern and western 
Em-ope has become Protestant — Ireland, notwith- 
standing so much contiguous change, still clings, 
with greater devotion than ever, to the shattered tiara 
of Rome ? That speh is the case, is proved by the 
evidence of a trustworthy author, whose recent travels 
in Ireland we shall have occasion to allude to. * 

We fervently believe that persecution — perhaps 

* " In no country is there more bigotry and superstition among 
the lower orders, or more blind obedience to the priesthood ; in 
no country is there so much intolerance and zeal among the 
ministers of religion. I do beheve, that at this moment Catholic 
Ireland is more rife for the re-establishment of the Inquisition 
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konestly devised, but still persecution — has done for 
this church what, under the cncumstances, notliing 
besides could have achieved : it has enabled it to re- 
sist, not only unscathed, but actually with augmented 
power, the shocks of a free press, and the liberalizing 
influence of the fr’eest constitutional government in 
Europe. 

We shall be told that tlie epithet persecution no 
longer applies, since all civil disabilities are removed 
fr'om om Catholic fellow-subjects ; but, we ask, does 
it not still apply as much in principle, though not ux 
degree, to the present condition of the Irish Church 
' — ^where six millions of Catholics are forced to sec 
the whole tithe of their soil possessed by the clergy 
of one million of Protestants — as it did to the perse- 
cutions of the ancient martyrs, or the auto-da-fes of 
modern Spain ? Is not the sphit of persecution the 
same, but modified to meet the spirit of the age ? 

If we would bring this case home to om’ own feel- 
ings, let us suppose that the arms of the United States 
of Ameiica were to achieve the conq[uest of Great 
Britain ; we will further suppose that that country 
possessed an established church, differing in faith and 
doctrine from our own — for instance, let it be imagined 
to be of the Unitarian creed. Now, then, we put it 
to the feelings of om countrymen, would they, or 
would they not, regard it as persecution, if they saw 

than any other country in Europe.” — Inglis' Travels in Ireland.. 
See the same traveller’s description of Patri<^k’s Purgatory, Loch 
Eergh. It adds weight to the testimony of this writer upon such 
a subject, when it is recollected that he is the author of “ Travels 
in Spain.” 
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the whole of the tithes of England diverted from 
their present uses, to be applied to the support of a 
faith which they abhorred? Would it not he felt as 
persecution to he compelled, not only to behold their 
cathedrals and churches in the hands of the ministers 
of a (by them) detested creed, but the lands and re- 
venues which appertain to them, wrested from their 
present purposes, by the force of a government on 
the other side of the ocean? And, seeing these 
things, would it not be felt and suffered as persecu- 
tion, if the people of England, still clinging to a man 
to their national church, were impelled by conscience, 
to erect other temples of worship, and out of their 
own pockets to maintain their ejectedrand despised 
ministers ? 

But, to come to the still more important cpiestion, 
we appeal to the breasts of our readers, would they, 
mrder such circumstances, be likely to become con- 
verts to the religion of their spoilers and oppressors ; 
or, would they not, more probably, nourish such a 
spirit of resentment and indignation as would render 
hnpossible a calm or impaifial examination of its 
dogmas? And would not them children and their 
children’s children^ he taught to ahhor, even before 
they could understand, the very name of Unitarian- 
ism? But, pursuing our hypothesis, supposing all 
this to occim m England, and that the nation were 
compelled, by the presence of a sufficient army, to 
submit — ^what would the probable effects of such a 
state of thmgs be upon the peace and prosperity of 
the community? However excellent might be the 
laws and institutions, however liberal and enlightened 
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tlie policy, ia otlier respects, of the govemment set 
over us by tbe Americans, whatever commercial 
advantages might be derived from a complete 
incorporation with the United States — ^wonld the 
people, the chnrch-loving people of those realms 
be foimd to be quietly and successfully pm-suing 
their worldly callings, forgetting the grievances of 
then- consciences ? We hope not! For the honour 
of otn- countrymen we fervently believe that all 
worldly pursuits and interests would be, by them, 
and their sons, and their sons’ sons, even do-wn to the 
tenth generation, abandoned ; that agitation would be 
rife in the land, and that every county in England 
would put forth its O’Ooimell, wielding the ten-ible 
energies of combmed fr-eemen, until the time that saw 
such monsti'ous t}T.’anny abated ! 

Persecution may be, as it often has been, the 
buttress of error ; but all history proves that it can 
never aid the cause of truth. 

What has preserved the Jews a distinct people, 
scattered as they have been amidst all the nations of 
the earth? No mhacle, certainly •, for they are now 
dissolving mto the ranks of Christians before the sim 
of American toleration 5* and our, cormti-y, but espe- 
cially the spot where we wi-ite, gives us a similar 
beneficent example in compai-ison with other states. 
Nothing more than the universal and unintermitted 
series of oppressions that characterised the conduct of 

* In the United States a Jew can hold all-iofficea of state ; he 
may by law become the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chief 
Justice, or even President. An American naval commander of 
the Hebrew faith, was, upon one occasion, introduced to Ceorge IT. 

VOT, T. 


p 
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every government towards that despised people, from 
the destruction of Jerusalem down to the last cen- 
tury, can be necessary to account for the fact, that 
the Hebrew people exceed, perhaps, at this moment, 
in numbers, the population of Judma, at the most 
flourishing period of its history- Nor, if it were 
deshed, during the eighteen centuries to come, to 
preserve the Jews a sepai’ate people, could the wit or 
the philosophy of man devise a scheme to prevent 
their amalgamating with the nations of the earth, 
other than by persevering in the same infallible course 
of persecution. 

Let them search the annals of religious persecution 
(and it is the most humiliating chapteiwn the history 
of poor human nature), and we will challenge the 
advocates of coercive dcalmgs in matters of con- 
science, to produce an instance where violence, bribery, 
or secular power in any form, has ever aided the 
cause of true religion. To the honom of the imma- 
terial portion of our being, although the body may 
be made to yield to these influences, the soul, dis- 
daining all mortal fetters, owns no allegiance but to 
itself and its Malcer. 

So long, then, as the Church of England possesses 
the whole of the religious revenue of Ireland, there 
cannot be — ^nay, judging of the case as our own, there 
ought not to be — peace or prosperity for its people ; 
and, what is of still more vital importance, there can 
be, judging by the same rule, no chance of the dis- 
semination of religious truth m that country. 

Let us not he^ met hy those imthinhing 'persons •who 
view tithes as religion^ with the cry about the destruc- 
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tion of tlie Protestant cliurcli. We are of-that cliurcli ; 
and we reckon it amongst tlie happiest circumstances 
of our destiny that Providence has placed us in a 
Protestant land. In our opmion — and we have 
endeavoured to prove it from the homely but incon- 
trovertible arguments of facts — ^no greater temporal 
misfortune can attach to a people of the present age 
than to profess the Roman Catholic religion : and it 
is in order to give the Irish an opportunity of con- 
sidering with that indifferency which we believe with 
Locke is the indispensable prelude to the successful 
search after truth, the doctrines of our reformed faith, 
that we would do them the justice, in the first place, 
of putting them on a perfectly equal footing, as 
respects matters of conscience, with their Protestant 
fellow-subjects. 

We are not visionary enough to shut om’ eyes to 
the vast hnpediments in the way of such a consum- 
mation as we have jumped to. These, however, do 
not in the least affect the question, as to its justice or 
expediency. The obstacles lie in the House of Peers, 
and probably ha the breast of the King. If the con- 
science of the latter should be affected with scruples 
as to the binding nature of the coronation oath, pre- 
cautions might be taken to prevent a similar future 
obstacle on the demise of the crown. With respect 
to the House of Lords, difficulties of a less august 
nature will have to be encountered ; for why should 
the fact be concealed, that the church question, in 
whichever way agitated, is one that concerns the 
interests of the aristocracy. Henceds the difficulty: 
that, whereas, we sincerely believe, if a canvass were 

TT 
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made from lioiiso to liotiso tlirouglioiit Great Britain, 
foiu’-fiftlis of the middle classes of its people would be 
fomid at once not interested in the temporalities of 
the Irish Church, and willmg to grant to their 
Catholic fellow-subjects of Ireland, a complete 
equality of religious privileges ; on the contrary, if 
an appeal were to be made to the votes of the House 
of Peers, fomr-fifths of that assembly would very 
likely oppose such a measure of justice and peace ; 
and probably that great majority of its members 
would be fornid to be, immediately or remotely, 
interested in the revenues of that churcht 

We would recommend the most ample concessions 
to be made to coimtervail the obstacles of self-interest. 
There is no present sacrifice of a pecuniary nature 
that will not be an ultimate gain to the middle and 
working classes of England, if it only tend to pacify 
and regenerate Ireland. 

Viewing the subject as a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence (and it partakes a great deal 
more of that character than folks are aware of), the 
people of England would be gainers by charging the 
whole amount of the church revenue of Ireland to 
the consolidated fupd, if, by so doing, they were only 
to escape the expense of supporting an enormous 
army* for the service of that coimtry. 

* STATIONS or THE BllITISH ABUT IN lEELAND, ON THE 
1 st hotembbh, 1834. 

{From t}ie Umted Servuo Journal.') 

Thosrmnikoa Hitia • ate depots of Regiments 

Srd dragoon guards, Dublin. 47tb foot, Boyle.* 

4tb dragoon guards,'" Cork. 52nd, Enniskillen. 

Vth do. Limerick. 56tb, Cork.* 
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But we are, from auotlier motive of self-interest, 
far more deeply concerned in the tranquillity and 
improvement of the sister kingdom : for it ought to 
be home in view, and impressed upon the minds of 
the industrious classes of this country, that, unless we 
can succeed in laying the fomidations of some plan 
for elevating the people of L’eland to an equality with 
us, they will inevitably depress us to a level with 
themselves. There cannot permanently be, in a free 
community, two distinct castes or conditions of existence, 
such as are now to he found in this united empire. 


9th lancers, Hewhridgo, 

60th, Neuagh.* 

10th hussars, Dundalk. 

2nd batt. Kilkenny. 

14th hght ch’agoons, Longford. 

67tb, Cashel.* 

15th hussars, DubUn. 

69th, Clare Castle.* 

3rd halt grenadier guards. Dublin 

70th, Cork.* 

1st foot, 1st hatt. Londonderry.-* 

74th, Belfast 

2nd bait. Athlone. 

76th, Boyle * 

7th, Drogheda ^ 

81st, DuhHn. 

9th, Toughal.*' 

82nd, Belfast, 

14th, Mullingar, 

83rd, Ne-(vi’y. 

18th, Limerick. 

85th, Gal-way. 

24th, Kinsale,* 

89th, Pormoy 

25th, Armagh.-*^ 

90th, Hass. 

2Vth, Dublin. 

91st, Birr. 

29th, Kinsale.* 

9i?th, Cork. 

30th, Clonmel.-* 

95th, Templemore. 

43rd, Cork. 

96th, Kinsale. 

46th, Dublin. 



Here is an array of bayonets that renders it difficult to believe 
that Ireland ia other than a recently conquered territory, 
throughout which an enemy’s army has just distributed its 
encampments. Eour times as many soldiers as comprise the 
standing army of the United States, are at this time quartered in 
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Already is the process of assimilation going on ; and 
the town in which we write furnishes, amongst others, 
a sti’ildng example of the way in which the contagion 
of Irish habits is contaminating, whilst the competi- 
tion of that people is depressing, the working classes 
of Britain. 

Manchester is supposed to contain fifty thousand 
Irish, or the immediate descendants of Irish. The 
quarter in which they congregate is, like the district 
of St. Giles’ of London, a nursery of all the customs 
that belong to savage life. In the very centre of our 
otherwise civilized and wealthy town, a colony which 
has acquired for its locale the title of Little Jreland, 
exhibits all the filth, depravity, and Barbarism that 
disgrace its patronymic land. Nor is the evil con- 
fined within such limits. Its influences are felt in the 
adulteration of character, and the lowering of the stan- 
dard of living of our artisans generally : it is a moral 
cancer, that, in spite of the efforts of science or phi- 
lanthropy to arrest its progress, continues to spread 
throughout the entire mass of our labouring popu- 
lation. 

No part of England or Scotland is exempt from its 
share in the natural, consequences of this terrible state 
of degradation to which the people of Ireland are 
reduced. There is not a village or parish of the 
kmgdom into which its famine-impelled natives do 
not, at certain periods of the year, penetrate to share 
the scanty wages of our peasantry ; thus draggmg 
them down to their own level, and, in return, impart- 
ing to them the sad secrets of Their own depraved 
mofles of life, 
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But great as this evil has hitherto beefl, it is only 
a subject of astonishnaent to us, that the immigration 
of the Irish people into this portion of the empire has 
not been more extensive: sure we are, from the 
aecomits we have of the present state of the southern 
portion of that island, that nothing short of Berkley’s 
wall of brass can, for the future, save us from an 
overwhelming influx of its natives. 

Let those who are incredulous of our opinion, con- 
sult the recent work on L-eland, from which we are 
about to offer an extract or two for the perusal of our 
readers. 

We look upon every writer who directs the atten- 
tion of the people of England to the facts connected 
with the present state of Ireland, as a benefactor of 
his country. Even should an author, for the sake of 
being read, or for party purposes, like Cobbett, throw 
some exaggeration into his pictiues of the horrors of 
this land, we still view him in the useful capacity of 
a watchman, somiding the alarm of danger, scarcely 
too loud, to the indifferent minds of Great Britain. 
Though, like the hydi’O-oxygen microscope, when 
applied to physical objects, his descriptions magnify 
its social monsters, till then* magnitude tenifies the 
beholder — still the monsters are there : they are only 
enlarged, and not created. In the piuer elements of 
English society, such evils could not, through what- 
ever exaggerating medium, be discovered. 

But the traveller fi’om whom we are about to 
quote, gives intrinsic evidences of not only competent 
intelligence, but strict impartiality, gind a sincere love 
of truth. We do not think that he possesses,- in an 
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eminent degree, tlie organ of causality, as tlio j)ln' 0 - 
nologists call it; for he attributes, as ilic ultimate 
cause of the miseries of Ireland, tlic want of employ- 
ment for its people; not recollecting that this evil 
must have its cause: but in tbc qualities of a eareful 
and experienced observer of facts, be is, unquestion- 
ably, a competent autbority. 

These are his words, in speaking of the remunera- 
tion of labour in Ireland : — “ 1 am quite confident, 
that, if tbc wliole yearly earnings of tbe labourers of 
Ireland were divided by tbe whole number of 
labourers, tbc result would be under this sum — four- 
pence a-day for the lahourers of Ireland.” 

Again, in speaking of the habitations, of tlie pea- 
santry of Ireland, tbe following is tbe description 
given by the same author:— “The only diflcrcncc 
between tbc best and the worst of the mud cabins is, 
that some arc watcr-tigbt, and some arc not: air- 
tight, I saw none ; with windows, scarcely any ; with 
cbimneys—tbat is, with a bole in the i-oof for tbe 
smoke to escape tbrougb— as many perhaps with it 
as without it. As for furniture, there is no such 
thing ; unless a broken stool or two, and an iron pot, 
can he called furniture. I should say that, in the 
greater part of Leinster and Munster, and iu the 
flat dii3tricts of Connangbt, bedsteads are far from 
general, and bed-clothing is never sufficient.” 

Let us reflect for a moment on what would be the 
effects upon the condition of our mdustrious popula- 
tion, if they were brought down to share one common 
average with these lahourers ; a fate which, we repeat, 
they m’e doomed to suffer, unless, by imparting peace 
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and prosperity to Ireland, we shall succeed in elevat- 
ing her people to our own level. 

This intelligent traveller sums up his recital of all 
that he witnessed dru'hig a tour of many months 
tlu'oughout the island, (great part of which time he 
spent in imrestrained intercourse with the peasantry,) 
in these words, which, along with every other portion 
of his volumes, do equal honour to his moral courage 
and philanthropy : — 

“ I, Henry David Inglis, acting under no superior 
orders ; holding no goverimient commission ; "with no 
end to serve, and no party to please ; hoping for no 
patronage, and fearing no censure ; and with no other 
view than ths establishment of truth — having just 
completed a journey thi-oughout Ireland, and having 
minutely examined, and inquired into the condition 
of the people of that coimtiy — do humbly report, 
that the destitute, mfirm, and aged, form a large body 
of the population of the cities, towns and villages of 
Ireland: that, in the judgment of those best qualified 
to know the truth, three-fourth parts of their number 
die thi’ough the effects of destitution, cither by the 
decay of nature accelerated, or through disease in- 
duced by scanty and unwholesoine food, or else by 
the attacks of epidemics, rendered more fatal from 
the same causes ; that the present condition of this 
large class is shocking for hmnanity to contemplate, 
and beyond the efforts of private beneficence to re- 
lieve, and is a reproach to any civilized and Christian 
countiy.” ’ 

A Christian countiy, does he say ? , Posterity will 
doubt it ! There is no such picture as this of a per- 
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manent state of national existence to be found in any 
authentic history, ancient or modern, Christian or 
Pagan. We shall search the volumes of the most 
accredited travellers in Bussia,* Tm-kcy,'|' or India, 
and find no description of a people that is not envi- 
able, in comparison with the state of millions of our 
fellow-suhjects in Ireland. The natives of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, which provinces have been the battle- 
field for Turks and Christians for centuries, are now 
living in happiness and plenty, when compared with 
the fate of the inhabitants of a country that has 
known no other invader but England. 

We lavish our sympathies upon the sei'fs of Poland, 
and the slaves of Turkey ; but who we-uld not prefer 
to be one of these, to the perishing with hunger under 
the name of heemair? We send forth our mission- 
aries to convert the heathen; but well might the 
Mlowers of Mahomet or Zoroaster instruct us in the 
ways of charity to our poor Christian brethren ! 

Far be it from us to say, with a celebrated French 

* Dr. Clarlte tells ua that the serfa of Kussiti, when old, are, of 
right, supported by the owners of the estate. 

t In the Eioran, the charities are enjoined: and Tournefort 
tells us — “ There aro ^o beggars to be seen in Turkey, because 
they take care to prevent the unfortunate from falling into such 
necessities. They visit the prisons to discharge those who are 
arrested for debt ; they are very careful to relieve persons who 
are bashfully ashamed of their poverty, How many families may 
one find who have been ruined by fires, and are restored by cha- 
rities ! They need only present themselves at the doors of the 
mosques. They alSo go to their houses to comfort the afflicted. 
The diseased, and they who have the pestilence, are succoured by 
their neighbour’s purse.” — Fbl. ii. p. 59. The Bible still more 
strictly commands charity, and — see In<}Us’ Ireland ! 
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writer, that we distrust tlie pMlantliropy of all those 
who seek in distant regions for objects of their charity; 
but we put it to our countrymen, whether, hr lending 
themselves to any scheme, having benevolence for 
remote nations in view, whilst such a case as this 
stands appealing at then- doors, they are not, in the 
emphatic words of Scripture, “ takhig the children’s 
meat and casting it to the dogs.” 

We shall be told that the hmidreds of thousands 
of pounds that are sent amrually to remote regions 
are for the promotion of religion. But there cannot 
be religion where there is not morality; and can 
morals ^survive hr a starving community such as exists 
hr Ireland ? No ! and therefore we say, until the above 
proclamation of her desperate sufferings be contro- 
verted, (and who will gainsay it ?) a copy of it ought 
to be affixed to every public building, and to the doors 
of every church and chapel in particular of England ; 
and all attempts, of whatever descriptioir, to subsidize 
the charity of this country, hr behalf of alien na- 
tioirs, wlrilst this member of our own family, in the 
extremity of want, supplicates for succoru' at our 
hands, should be deirouncecl aird put aside by the 
common sense and humanity of the nation. 

If not, if for more fanciful, because more distant, 
projects of benevolence, we neglect our obvious duty 
towards these our fellow-countrymen, then will the 
sins and omissioirs of their fathers be visited upon 
the future generatioirs of Englishmen ; for assurndly 
will tire accumulated ills of Irelaird 'recoil upon their 
heads, mrtil one common measrrre of sufferhrg shall 
luive been meted out to both ! 
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But we will not forget tliat our object in entering 
upon tlie consideration of tliis sulijcct, was to illus- 
trate tlie impolicy and injustice of tlie statesmen of 
tills country, who have averted their faces £l-oui this 
diseased member of our body-politic; and, at the 
same time, have led us, thus maimed, into the midst 
of every conflict that has occurred upon the whole 
continent of Europe. To give one example, let us 
only recur to the year 1823, when the French inva- 
sion of Spain drew forth those well-known powerful 
appeals of Brougham* to the ever-ready-primed 

* In alliiding to this eminent, and we fervently beliove disin- 
torestodly patriotic individual, wo have no wish to be thT)ngbt to 
bave cauglit tbo contagion of that virulonco with whicli, perhaps 
from tbo uuwortliiost of motives, liis cliaractor lins boon latterly 
assailed. Wo fool no very groat rospoct for more oloqiionco, 
wliicli, from tlic time of Domostbenes dowir to tluvtof tbo subject 
of tbeso remarks, bas, probably, as oftou boon sacj'ificocl at tbo 
altar of falsobood as upon tbo pnror sbrino of imtb, But Lord 
Brouglaam’s labouj-s iubobalf of popular intolligoncc, at a timo 
too, be it always remembered, when tbo causo of education was 
not, as now, fashionablo, places bis famo on a monumont that is 
based securely upon the broad and durable interests of tlio people. 

At the very instant of penning this note, wo bavo seen tbe 
report of a speech made by Lord Brougliam in tbe House of 
Lords upon tbo subject of foreign politics, from which we subjoin 
an extract, illustrating bow little tbe judgment of this nobleman 
bas profited by tbe interval since 1823, upon a question on which, 
unluckily for England, her statesmen have, one and all, been 
alike infatuated: — “ With regard to the change of the sovereign 
in Austria, be could not avoid expressing his hope, that His 
Majesty’s Q-overnmept would seize upon the opportunity offered, 
by tbo obange in tbe roiguiug sovereign there, and enforce, wbat 
Jie knew their predectssors had tried to enforce (!) tbe humane, and 
in bis conscience be believed tbo sound, prudent, and politic 
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pugnacity of liis coimtiymen, in wHcli lie exhausted 
his eloquence in the cause of war against France ; 
declaring, amongst similar flights, that we ought to 
spend our last shilling in behalf of Spanish inde- 
pendence 5 whilst, at the very same moment of time, 
famine, pestilence, and insurrection were raging, even 
to an unparalleled extent, in Ireland, whoso natives 
were driven to subsist on the weeds of the fields, and 
for whom a subscription fund, amounting to more 

course, as regarded tie individual interest of the Austrian go- 
vernment, imposed upon the government of his Imperial Majesty, 
to mitigate the rigours, if not to terminate the sufferings, that, 
for nearly the whole of the last seventeen years, had been inflicted 
upon some of the ablest, moat aecompliahod, vivtuous, and en- 
lightened individuals, the ornaments of tho nohility of a part of 
his Imperial Majesty’s dominions. Ho hoped that on occasion 
would ho taken of enforcing this subject on tho attention of tho 
Austrian government, in a manner that became the character, tho 
policy, and tho wisdom (!) of this country ; for ho was convinced,” 
&c. &c . — Morning Chronicle Report, March 11th, 1835. 

The circumstances under whicli tho above was uttered wore 
even still more inopportune than those wo alluded to of 1823. 

Under the same roof — at tho very same instant of time in 
which an interferenco with tho domestic concerns of a capital 
nearly a thousand miles distant, and with which we have scarcely 
more interested connection than with Tiinbuctoo, was thus in- 
voked— a debate was proceeding in the House of Commons (the 
malt question), in which it was stated by several speakers, that 
three-fourths of tho population of this kingdom are plunged in 
distress and poverty ; and, in the course of which, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer declared that he possessed not the power of 
alleviating such misery ; whilst such was the extremity to which 
this minister of the crown was driven, that he felt impelled to 
appeal to the honesty of a British ParHameat in behalf of the 
naiiinn 1 nveditor, 
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tlian a quarter of a million, was that very year raised 
hy the people of Great Britain. 

Subsequently, as our readers know, our Govern- 
ment dispatched an armament to the succour of 
Portugal. We witnessed the departiu’c of those troops 
from London, and well do we remember the enthusiasm 
of the good citizens on that occasion. In the next 
meeting of Parliament, it was stated that this display 
of our power and magnanimity towards an old ally 
cost upwards of a million sterling. Here was a sum 
that would have sufficed to employ the starving pea- 
santry of Ireland in constructing a rail-road fifty 
miles in length. What fruits have we to exhibit, in 
the present state of the Peninsula, that can be said 
to have grown out of this expenditure ? 

But the worst effects of an intermeddling policy 
are, that we are induced, at all times, to maintain an 
attitude^ as it is termed, sufficiently formidable, in the 
face of Europe. Thus, the navy — which after the 
peace was very properly reduced, so that in 1817 it 
comprised only 13,000 seamen and 6000 marines — ■ 
was, under the plea of the disturbed state of Europe, 
from time to time augmented; until, in 1831, the 
estimate amounted to 22,000 seamen, and 10,000 
marines : whilst the anny, which, in 1817, had been 
cut down to 69,000 men, was, by successive augmen- 
tations, raised to 88,000 men in 1831. 

Om- limits do not allow us to go further into de- 
tails upon this portion of oiu’ task. But we cannot 
dismiss the subject altogether, without a few observa- 
tions upon the a’emedies which are proposed for the 
present state of Ireland. That “ every quack has his 
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nostrum for tlie cure of poor Erin,” is a common re- 
mark with her people; and although we find the 
doctors, as usual, differ exceedingly in opmion, there 
are two prescriptions which have been very nume- 
rously recommended — ^we allude to a law against 
absenteeism, and a poor-law. 

We should hail any measure that promised the 
slightest relief to the wretched people of this country. 
But it is necessary to ask, Gould these plans, through 
any law, be efficaciously enforced? There is, we 
think, much raving after impracticable legislation 
nowadays. Let us see if these be not specimens of it. 

We never yet met with a person who professed to 
rmderstand how an Act of Parliament could be framed, 
that, without committing the most grievous injustice 
and cruelty, would bemorethana dead letter against 
L’ish absenteeism. Let us imagine that a law "was 
enacted to compel every owner of an estate in L’eland 
to reside upon his property. Well, this would be 
imprisonment for life. No, is the answer : he might 
range over the whole island, and even reside on the 
sea-coast, or, for a portion of the year, in Dublin. 
Good : then he must have a passport, and at every 
move his person must be cognized,; and for this pur- 
pose a police, similar to the French gensdamerie, 
must be organized throughout the country. But the 
traders, tlie faimers, the professional men, the tourists, 
the beggars, the commercial travellers, the sti’angers 
— all these, we suppose, would be subjected to the 
like surveillance ? Oh, no ! must be" the reply : that 
would be to obstruct the entire buxine'" • of tbe conn- 
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try. Tims tins law falls to tlic gromid, smcc tliG 
landowner iniglit elude it under any of tlicse disguises. 

But to approaeh the subject in anotlicr way. The 
enactment would not, of course, be passed witliout 
some clauses of exceptions. It would be barbarous, 
for example, to probibit a man from changing Ms 
abode, if illness demanded it, or if his wife or children 
were in that extremity. What, then, would be the 
marhet price of a doctoi‘’s certificate, to transport a 
malacle imaginaire to France or Italy ? Again, if a 
Milesian landlord pined for a tiip to London, would 
not a subpoena to attend some law process bo a 
favourite resomce ? Or a friend might summon him 
before a parliamentary committee, or find him com- 
fortable apartments hi the rules of the Fleet. Ficti- 
tious conveyances, nominal divisions of property, and 
a thousand other expedients, might be named, for 
rendering nugatory this law, each one of which would, 
to a reasonahlo mind, prove the impracticability of 
such a measure. 

Let those who think that a poor’s-ratc, sufficient to 
operate as a relief to the pauper population, could he 
levied in the south of Ireland, peruse Inglis’ descrip- 
tion of the presentfState of the proymee of Connaught. 
How would the rate be agreed upon, when no one of 
the wi’etched fanners would come forward to fix the 
amount ? Or, if they did agree to a levy, who would 
be bold enough to collect the rate ? Who would dis- 
tribute it, where all are needy of its assistance ? But, 
for the sake of contemplating the probable effects of 
such a law, let us suppose that these difficulties were 
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got over. We believe that those who recommend a 
poor’s-law as a remedy for Ireland, are imperfectly 
acquainted with its desperate condition. 

The poor’s-rate of England had, two years ago, in 
varions districts, reached fourteen shillings in the 
pound ; and, in one instance, it absorbed the entire 
rental of the land ; and this occtuTed in Buoldngham- 
shire, within fifty miles of London, and where there 
are rieh fai-mers and landowners. 

What, then, would be the effects of any poor-law 
in a country where parish after parish, thi'oughout 
vast districts, contains not an inhabitant who tastes 
better food than potatoes, or knows the luxiuy of 
shoes ^nd stockings, or other shelter than a mud 
cabin? We di-ead to contemplate the results which, 
in our judgment, would follow such an attempt to 
ameliorate the lot of tins population. As soon as a 
competent pro^'ision for the poor were ordered— such 
as a Christian legislature must assign, if it touch the 
subject at all — the starvhig peasantry of Ireland, 
diverted fi'oni theii' present desperate resources of 
emigration or pai'tial employment in towns, would 
press upon the occupiers of the soil for subsistence, 
with such overwhelming claims as to absorb the 
whole rental in less than six months. What must 
follow, but that every person owning a head of cattle 
or a piece of fiirnitiu’e, would fly to the cities ; leaving 
the land to become a scramble to the pauper popula- 
tion, which, in tm-n, abandoned to its own passions, 
and restrained by no laws or government, would pro- 
bably divide itself once more into septs, under sepa- 
rate chieftains, (the elements of this savage state are 
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still in exiatenco in many parts of tlie so atli of Ire- 
land,) and commence a war of extermination witli 
each other. The days of the Pale and all its horrors 
wonlcl he again re^vived : famine would soon, of neces- 
sity, ensne 5 the towns would he assailed by these 
barharons and starring clans ; and the British Govern- 
ment would once nioi‘e he called on to quell this state 
of rapme with the sword. 

Such, we conscientiously believe, would be the in- 
evitable consequences of a measure which, to the eye 
of the uninfoi-mecl or um-eflecting philanthropist, ap- 
pears to he the most eligible plan for the peace and 
prosperity of Ireland. 

Wliat remedies, then, remain for this saffering 
country ? 

We shall pass by the cry for the repeal of the 
Union 5 because em-ybody knows that to have been 
only used as an engine for the pnrpose of aeqnirmg 
a power to coerce England into other acts of justice. 
A Parliament in Dublin would not remedy the ills of 
Ireland. That has been tried, and found imsuccess- 
ful 5 for all may learn in her history, that a more 
corrupt, base, and selfish public body than the domes- 
tic legislature of Ireland never existed ; and the very 
first declaration oPthe United Volunteers, when, in 
1781, they took the redress of her thousand wrongs 
into their own hands, was to the effect, that they re- 
solved to use every effort to extirpate the corruptions 
that so notoriously existed in the Irish Parhament ; 
and one of the ffrst acts of the same patriotic body, 
was to invest the Parliament House in Dublin, and, 
at the point of the bayonet, to extort from those 
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native legislators a redress of their conntrj’s griev- 
ances. 

To come, next, to the scheme of emigration. All 
mnst regard with feelings of snspicion and disfavour 
any attempt to expatriate a large body of our fellow- 
connti’ymen ; and we hold such an antidote to be only 
like removing the slough which has arisen fi-om a 
wound, whilst the disease itself remams nntouehed. 

But, unhappily, the maladies of Ireland have taken 
such deep root, that legislation cannot hope, for ages 
to come, effectually to eradicate them ; whilst here is 
a mode by which hmrdreds of thousands of otu fellow- 
creatures are eager to be enabled to escape a linger- 
ing death. Burely, under such cheumstances, this 
plan, which would leave us room to administer more 
effectually to the cure of her social disorders, deserves 
the anxious consideration of our legislatiue. 

Here let us demand why some forty or fifty of our 
frigates and sloops of war, which are now, at a time 
of peace, sunnmg themselves in the Archipelago, or 
anchoring m friendly ports, or rotting in ordinary in 
our own harbours, should not be employed, by the 
Goverament, in conveying these emigrants to Canada, 
or some other hospitable destination ? The expense 
of transporting an individual fi’om Lunerick to the 
shores of America, by such a method, would, proba- 
bly, not exceed two pounds. On arrival, the govern- 
ment agents might, probably, find it necessary to be 
at the charge of his subsistence for a considerable 
time — perhaps, not less than twelvemionths. 

Altogether, however, the expense of a project of 
emigration, on a scale of magnitude, must be enor- 
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mons. But, again wc say, that any present sacrifice, 
on the part of the people of this country, hy which 
the Irish nation can be lifted from its state of degra- 
dation, will prove an eventual gain. 

Contemporary with any plan of emigration, other 
projects for the futui-e amelioration of the fate of that 
miserable people must be entered upon by the British 
Parliament; and wc should strongly advocate any 
measiu’e of internal improvement, which, hy giving 
more ready access to the southern portion of the 
island, would throw open its semi-barbarous region 
to the curiosity and entei’prise of England. Steam 
navigation has already given a powerful stimulus to 
the industry of the eastern maritime counties ; and if, 
by means of railroads, the same all-powerful agent 
could be carried into the centre of the kingdom, 
there can be no doubt that English capital and civi- 
lization would follow in its train. Every one con- 
versant with the subject, is aware bow greatly the 
pacification and prosperity of the Scotch Highlands 
were promoted by carrying roads into these savage 
districts ; and still more recently, how, by means of 
the steam navigation of the lakes, and the consequent 
influx of visitors, tjie people have been enricbed and 
civilized. Similar effects would doubtless follow, if 
the facilities of railroad travelling were offered to Ire- 
land, whose scenery, hardly' rivalled in Em'ope, 
together with the frank and hilarious temperament 
of its people, could not fail to become popular and 
attractive wdth the English traveller. 

We will hera hitroduee a scheme to the notice of 
■our readers, which, whilst we gladly acknowledge 
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witli gratitude tlie soiu'ce from whence it originated, 
we thinlc, deserves the notice of oiu- Goverament. 

In the New Yorlc Courier and Enquirer news- 
paper of December 24, 1834, appeared a letter headed 
“Traverse Atlantic,” which, after stating that the 
writer, on a recent visit to Europe, had suffered a 
delay of ten days in ascending the Phench Chamiel, 
from Finisterre to Havre, and of eight days m 
descending the Irish Channel, from Liverpool to Cape 
Clear, says, he “ believes that, on an average, one- 
third or one-fourth of tire time is wasted, upon every 
transatlantic voyage, in getting into, or out of, the 
Emopean ports now resorted to.” The writer then 
proceeds as follows : — 

“ The commerce of America chiefly centres m the 
ports of Hambru'gh, Havre, London, and Liverpool. 
Each of these is distant from the ocean, and difficult 
of access. On the western coast of Ireland, there 
are several harboms far superior in every requisite. 
As, for instance, the island of Valencia, which is the 
nearest pomt of land m Europe to America. Be- 
tween it and the main, reposes an excellent receptacle 
for shipping of any biuxlen, approached by two easily 
practicable udets, completely landlocked, capacious, 
and safe. Situated immediately on the brun of the 
Atlantic, a perfectly straight line can be drawn from 
this harbour to the port of New York, the interven- 
ing trairsit unobstructed by islands, K)cks, or shoals. 
The distance being less than two thousand seveir 
hundred miles, may be traversed by steam in about 
eight days ; and the wcll-knonm enterprise of the 
American merchants, renders it unnecessary for me 
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to tlo iTiore tliiin to intiiuatc tliat they will avail tlicin- 
selves of cvciy opening or iucluceinont that maj 
arise, to establish the first link of intercourse by a 
line of packet boats. «= -x- * * 

“ The extent of this iintler taking has been stated 
as beyond the means of those likely to engage in it. 
This seems to me incredible, when I advert to the 
facts, that Ireland has a population of eight millions, 
multitudes of whom are in beggary for want of work, 
with wages at from fourpcnce to one shilling a-day, 
and money, on the average, not worth more than 
three per cent. ; and recollect, at the same time, that 
the state of Sonth Carolina, one of the smallest in 
the American confederation, with a popuLation of 
three hundred thousand, Avages at five shillings ster- 
ling a-day, and capital at seven per cent, interest, 
has, unaided, and by private enterprise, constructed 
a railroad from Charleston to Augusta, one Inrndrcd 
aird forty-five miles in extent, yt present the longest 
in the world, which is travelled hy locomotive en- 
gines in the course of ten houi's. 

“ The advantages to accrue to Ireland in particular, 
by tlius openmg a regular communication from New 
York to Loudon in twelve, and to Paris in fifteen 
days, arc incalculable. That island would become, 
of necessity, the thoroughfare betAveen the tAVO he- 
mispheres ; and the occupation of the public mind ni 
such an enterprise, and the constantly increasing 
fruits of its progress, would do more to pacify the 
fearful dissensionts of the people, and ameliorate their 
most lamentable^ condition, than any legislation of 
even the best disposed Parliament,” 
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The above project, ■wMch, in the af&ucnce of their 
enterprise, our American friends have suggested for 
the benefit of Ii'eland, merits the attention of the 
landowners and patriots concerned for the welfare of 
her people. 

It has long been decided, by the merchants and 
nautical men engaged in the intercourse between 
Liverpool and America, that steam boats’*' would be 
found capable of navigating the Atlantic with perfect 
safety 5 and the more sanguine amongst those inter- 
ested in increasing the facilities of communication 
between the two countries, have gone so far as to 
predict that, in a dozen years’ time, we may hope to 
witness the anival and departme of steamers twice 
a- week between England and the United States. 

As any scheme of tliis nature must necessarily 
requhe that the vessels should take their departure 
from the nearest points of approximation of the two 
hemispheres, Ireland would thus become the starting- 
place for all Europe; and it is scarcely possible to 
conceive anything that would be more calculated to 
emich and civilise that country, than by thus irri- 
gating it, as it were, with the constant tide of emi- 
gi-ation to and from America.f 

A railway, for the piu-pose here alluded to, would 
pass through the centres of Leinster and Munster ; 
mtersectmg the comities of Kildare, Queen’s County, 

* lu J une, 1819, a steamsliip crosaed the Atlantic from Sa- 
vannah to LivoriJool. 

t [In 1838, when the Earl of Eglinton was Lord Lieutenant, 
tho first Irish Trans-Atlantic packet station was established at 
Galway ; and in about a year later Cork waS made a port of call 
for the Inman feioamships, and Bubseqnently for the Cunard line."! 
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Tippevaiy, Kilkenny, Limerick, Coik, and Keiiy; 
and would pass within twenty miles of tlio port of 
Liincrick, and tliirty miles from that of Gorlc, to both 
of which cities, it might reasonahly he expected, that 
branches would be carried by public subscription : 
thus, not only would these two great coniincrcial 
havens be connected with Lublin, but by opening a 
dii’cct communication with each other, it would afford 
a medium for traffic, by steam, between the fifteen 
counties that are washed by that noble stream, the 
Shannon, and the ports of Cork and Bristol ; and, 
xdtimately, by means of the Great Western Kail way, 
with London. 

Eailroads are already begun for conurccting Liver- 
pool with Southampton, by way of Birmingham and 
London. The French have long been engaged in 
making surveys for a railway from Havre, by way of 
Rouen (the Manchester of France) to Paris: and 
although characteristic delays may arise to retard the 
completion of this as of other projects of mere useful- 
ness, with that fanciful people 5 yet, as it is, pcihaps, 
the only line in all France that would prove a remu- 
nerating speculation, there can bo no doubt that it 
will be the first that is undertaken in that country. 

Presuming this to be effected, then, by means of 
such a plan as is here recommended, for constructing 
a line from Dublin to the exti’cmc point of Minister, 
"a traveller would be enabled to transport himself 
from the French metropolis, viA liavre, Southampton, 
London, Liverpool, and Duhlm, to Valencia Island, or 
any other point qf embarkation on that coast, in about 
sixty hours • and, as the voyage to New York would 
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be accomplislicd in about eleven oi- twelve clajs, tbe 
wliole distance from Paris to America, wliicli now, 
upon an average, occupies forty days, in tbe passage, 
would be accomplisbed, by tbe agency of steam, in 
about a tbu’d of that time. 

That sucb a project, if completed, would seem-e 
tbe preference of voyagers to all parts of North 
America, not only from Britain, but from every 
quarter of Europe, must be axoparent; that all we 
bave recommended is }3m'fectly practicable, we bave 
no difficulty m believuig : and that a traffic, of sucb 
magnitude as is here contemjilated, would bave tbe 
effect of imparting wealth and civilization to tbe 
country through which it passed, all experience 
proves to be imquestionable. 

But it is not merely the future benefit that must 
accrue to Ireland, from the construction of a railroad 
through her xu'ovinces, that we should alone regard. 
The present support of her unemployed peasantry is 
another cogent motive for some such undertahmgs : 
for, unless a diversion of the sui’plus labour from tbe 
land be effected, through the employment of English 
capital amongst its population, no change can be 
attempted in the agi’icultural ecQnomy’ of Ii’eland. 
There is not, absolutely, in the present densely 
crowded state of her rural inhabitants, elbow-room, so 
to speak, sufficient for readjusting tbeir xiosition. 
Yet there are refoi'ms indisxiensably requisite to the 
agricultmal prosxierity of the island. The farming 
imxffements of its people are, for exanqile, notoriously 
inferior, requiring twice the labour, bsth of men and 
cattle, of our own •, yet, how shall we hoxic to see any 
improvements effected m these, bv which tbe 
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for labour shall bo temporarily dimmishecl, wlillst oiio 
half of the peasantry is perisliiug for want of work ? 

Again: the farms are so minutely subdivided, to 
meet the desperate competition of a people who 
possess no resource but the land to preserve them 
from famine, that their occupiers are destitute alto- 
gether of capital, and aim at no other end but to 
secure a daily subsistence on potatoes. 

Under a better system, the cultivation of flax 
might be extended almost indefinitely. At present, 
the estimated value of the annual productions of this 
raw material of their staple manufacture is about 
£1,500,000, which is yielded from one hundred thou- 
sand acres of land—not onc-tenth of ■ the area of a 
moderate-sized county.* But how can we apply a 
remedy to these, or the other evils of the soil, amidst 
a ferocious and lawless comimmit}’-, that visits with 
fire and swordf the prmdial reformer ? 

We confess we see no hope for the eventual pros- 
perity of this country, except in the employment of a 
portion of its people, through the instrumentality of 
English capital, in the pursuit of manufactures 
or commerce. Of capital they are literally more 
destitute, hi some parts of the west coast of the island, 
than are the North American Indians on the banks 
of the Mssissippi ; as an instance in proof of which, 
it may he stated that, in a recent Government survey 

* [On. June Slist, 1864, tlie Secretary for Ireland stated that 
in 1854 there were 151,403 acres under flax cultivation ; in 1863, 
214,068 acres ; ami in 1864 about 300,000 acres.] 

t The barbarities committed in Ireland as frequently spring 
oiit of feuds arising from the competition after land, as from dis- 
putes upon the question of tithes. 
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of that quarter, a vessel of war was the first to dis- 
cover some of the finest fishing stations to be found 
in the British watci’s ; and yet the natives of the 
neighbouring shores possess not the means of pro- 
curing boats or nets, through which to avail them- 
selves of these ti-easnres ! 

Capital, like water, tends conthiually to a level; 
and, if any great and nnnatui-al inequality is found 
to exist in its distribution over the surface of a com- 
munity, as is the case in this United Kingdom, the 
cause must, in all probability, be sought for in the 
errors or violence of a mistaken legislation. The 
dominant church, opposed to the natmial religion^ is, 
we conscientiously believe, hr this case, the primary 
existing cause of this discrepancy. Capitalists shripk 
with all the susceptibility of the barometer in relation 
to the natural elements, from the storms and tempests 
of party passion ; but how infinitely beyond all other 
motives must this privileged class be impelled, by 
the impulses of feeling and taste, to shun that atmo- 
sphere where the strife of religious discord rages with 
a fury unlieard of in any other land ! * There can- 

* When, at the commencement of the last century, a commia- 
sioii of the most intolLigcnt merchants of Holland drew up, at 
the request of the Grovernmeut, a statement of the causes of the 
commercial prosperity of that country, they placed the following 
words first in the list of “moral causes." “Among the moral 
and political causes are to he placed. The unalterable maxim and 
fundamental law relating to the free exercise of different religions ; 
and always to consider this toleration and connivance as the most 
effectual means to draw foreigners from adjacent countries to 
settle and reside here, and so become instrumental to the peopling 
of these provinces.” 
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not be prosperity for Ti‘eland, until tlic law, by 
equalizing tlie temporalities of Catliolics and Protes- 
tants, sball ba,ve remoYcd the foundation of tliis 
hideous contention. 

To this consummation we must be ultimately 
driven ; for nothing short^ of this will content the 
people of Ireland, because less would be short of the 
full measure of justice. We advocate no spoliation: 
let the vested rights of every mdividual be respected 
— especially let no part of the tithes fall to the merci- 
less grasp of the landlords of Ireland, who, with 
many exceptions, may be regarded as the least 
deserving body of its people. But let the British 
Parliament assert the right to the absolute disposal 
of the Irish Church revenues, excepting in cases of 
private property ; and let an equal government grant 
be applied to the religious instiuction of both faiths, 
according to the numbers of each^ as is the rule in 
Prance and Belgium* at the present day. 

Sirch a regulation, by preventing Englishmen from 
holding benefices in Ireland (there would be no 
longer the temptations of rich livings and sinecures), 
would lead to a beneficial mfluence of the Protestant 
ministers in that country : for what could so much 
tend to destroy all hope of their proselyting the poor 
Catholics, what in fact could be so much calculated 
to make those ministers “ despised and rejected,”! as 


* At tKe last sitting of the Belgium Cliamtcra, a sum of £400 
was voted towards the support of the English chapel; and a 
similar amount was granted for the service of the Jewish faith. 

I “ In planting of religion, thus much is needful to be done — 
that it be not sought forcibly to be impressed into them with 
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to send, amongst them, as is now the case, and ever 
has been, strangers, who, whatever may be their 
worth, (and we believe the Church of England clergy, 
as a dass^ to be at this moment about the best bod}^ 
of men in Ireland,) are ig-norant of the character and 
habits, nay, even of the very language of the people? 
What chance have these in competition with the 

terror and sliarpe penalties, as hot? is tlic manner, but rather 
delivered and intimated with mildnesso and gentlcnesse, so as it 
may not be haled before it be understood, and their professors 
despised and rejealed : And therefore it is expedient, that some 
discrcote ministers of their owne coimtrymen, be ii’st sent over 
amongst them, which, by their meeke persuasions and instructions, 
as also Ig thoir sober lives and conversations, may draw tbem 
first to understand, aiid afterwards to imbi’ace the doctrine of 
then salvation ; for if that the auncient godly fathers which first 
converted them, when thoy were infldells, to the faith, were able 
to pull them from idolatry and paganisme to the true beliefe in 
Christ, as St. Patrick and St. Colomb, how much more easily 
shall godly teachers bring tbem to the true understanding of that 
which thoy aheady professed ? Wherein is the great wonder to 
see the oddes that is betweeno the scale of Popish priests and the 
ministers of the gospell ; for they spare not to come out of Spaiue, 
from Eome, and from Eemes, by long toyle and dangerous travayl- 
ing hither, where they know perill of death awayteth them, and 
no reward or riches is to be found, only to draw the people unto 
the Church of Eome. Whereas some of oiw idle ministers, having 
a way for eredite and estimation thereby opened unto them, and 
having the livings of the country offered unto them, without 
f)eines and without perile, will neither for the same nor any love 
of God nor zeale of religion, nor for aU the good they may doe by 
winning sonles to God, bee drawne foorth from their warme 
nestes to look out into God’s harvest, which is even ready for 
the siclcle and all the fields yellow long ago ; cTonhtless those good 
oldo godly fathers will (I fear mee) rise up in the day of judgment 
to condemne them.” — Bpemer. 
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Eonian Catholic pviestliood, who, drawn from the 
middle or lower ranks of their conutrymen, after an 
appropriate education in Maynooth College, (whci-e 
are always four or five hundred of such students,) 
are sent hack to, perhaps, their native village, to 
resume the personal and familiar acquaintance of its 
inhahitants ? 

Would the spiritual interests of the Scoteh people 
he consulted hy displacing their present excelleirt 
native pastors in favour of the younger sons of 
English nohlcmen ? 

If it be objected that the English establishment is 
involved in the fate of the Church of Ireland, wo 
answer, that the circumstances of the two ^'c of as 
opposite a complexion as ligdit is to darkness. In 
England, the national church comprises within its 
pale a great majority of tlic people *, whilst in Ireland 
we behold a state religion, uphold for the exclusive 
benefit of one-seventh of its population. Can we, on 
the face of the earth, find another example of an 
established church opposed to the consciences of six- 
sevenths of its supporters •, for although the revenues 
may not go directly from their pockets, could the 
present income of die Protestant church he raised with- 
out the Catholic population 9 

What should we say if the Government of Austria, 
Eussia, or Turkey (for each of these has a state 
religion, differing from ours, and from one another, 
and yet pronounced hy the law of the land to he the 
only true belief), were found to he applying the 
whole of the religious revenues of its country to the 
service of the faith of one-seventh of its subjects ? 
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What should we think if the Kussian Government 
were to hestow the entire of the property of tire 
Greek church upon the Catholic or Armenian frac- 
tion of its people? In every country we find the 
established religion in harmony with the consciences 
of its people ; excepting in Ii-eland, winch, in this, 
as in other respects, presents to us an anomaly which 
has no resemblance amongst the nations of the world. 

In concluding our observations upon this portion 
of oui’ task, we shall briefly ask — Does not the ques- 
tion of Ireland, in every point of view, offer the 
strongest possible argument against the national 
policy of this country, for the time during which we 
have wfsted our energies and squandered our wealth 
upon all the nations of the Continent ; whilst a part 
of our own emphe, which, more than all the rest of 
Europe, has needed our attention, remains to this 
hour an appalling monument of our neglect and mis- 
govennnent ? Add to this, that om efforts have been 
dhected towards the assistance of states for whose 
welfare we are not responsible ; whilst oru’ oppres- 
sion and neglect have fallen upon a people over whom 
we are endowed with the power and accoiuitable 
privileges of government — and the extent of the in- 
justice of our statesmen becomes fully disclosed. 

The neglect of those duties which, in such a case, 
devolve upon the governor, as m the instance of 
every mfringement of moral obligations, bears within 
it the seeds of self-chastisement. The spectacle of 
Ireland, operating like a cancer in the side of Eng- 
land — of Poland, paralyzing one arm of the giant 
that oppresses her — of the two millions of negroes 
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in the United States, whose future disposal baffles the 
mgenuity of those statesmen, and philanthropists 
who would fain wash out this indelible stain upon 
their religion and government: — these are amongst 
the lessons, which, if viewed properly, serve to teach 
inardcind that no deed of guilt or oppression can be 
perpetrated with impunity, even by the most power- 
ful — that, early or late, the invincible cause of trutli ' 
will hiumpli against every assault of violence or 
injustice. 

May the middle classes of Great Britam, in whom 
the government of this country is now vested, profit, 
in the case of Ireland, by these morals of past 
history ! 
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Contents. — British Inattention to the Progress of American 
G-reatness. — Danger to Britisli Commerce and Manufactures, 
from American Competition. — Tho Commerce and Population 
of Britain compared with those of America. — Disadvantages 
under which British Commerce lies. — The Debt.— Our Oppres- 
sive Public Establishments. — The British Army and Navy con- 
trasted with those of America. — Are om* present Naval and 
Military forces necessary for our protection ? — 'Will tho 
Americans contiime to Manufacture ? — A dvantagos possessed 
by the Americans^.— Their astonishing Eailroads. — Ai’istocra- 
tical dfetacles to Eailroads in Britain. — American Encourage- 
ment of Education contrasted with English. — Schools. — News- 
papers. — Importance of a Preo Press. — The Ancient and 
Modern London Trader compared.— Eelative Commercial 
Positions of Britain and America. — The Land of Castes. — 
Public Economy and Non-Intervention. — Pressure of the 
Debt. — Effect of tho Corn Laws. — The continued existence of 
the Corn Laws iucompatihle with National Prosperity and 
Justice to the National Creditor. 

It is a singular fact, tL.at, whilst so much of the 
time and attention of our statesmen is devoted to the 
affairs of foreigners, and wlnlst om.', debates in Parlia- 
ment, and the columns of our newspapers, are so 
frequently engrossed with the politics of petty states, 
such as Portugal, Belgium, and Bavaria, little notice 
is taken of the countiythat ought, heyond all others, 
to engage the attention, and even to excite the appre- 
hension, of this commercial nation. 

A considerable portion of our countrymen bave 
not yet reconciled tbemselves to tbe belief, tbat the 
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American colonies of 1780 are now Ijccomc a first- 
rate iuclepcnclcnt power. Tlie more aged individuals 
of tills party, embracing, of emn-ae, a eonsidcrablc 
section of tlic Plouse of Peers, possess a feeling of 
half piqne and half coirtcmpt towards the United 
States, somewhat analogous to that which the old 
Scotch Jacobite lady described by Burns, indulged 
with reference to Great Britain more than half a cen- 
tury after it had rcibdled^ as she persisted in desig- 
nating' it, against the legitimate rule of the Stuarts. 

We have met with persons of this very respectable 
and influential party, who believe, conscientiously, 
that the Americans threw off the yoke of the mother 
country, merely with a view to escape the payment 
of certain sums of money due to English creditors^;* 
and that they have ever since been straggling after a 
dubious kind of subsistence, by incurring fresh debts 
with us, and occasionally repaying our ci’cdulity in 
no very creditable com. If these he told that the 
pieople of the United States constitute our hugest 
and most valuable commercial connection — that the 
business we carry on with them is nearly twice as 
extensive as witli any other people, and that oim 
transactions are almost wholly conducted on ready- 
moncy terms — they will express surprise; hut then 
they will predict that no g’ood will arise ultimately 
from tradhig with Yankee Republicans. 

If a word be said about the well-known religions 
and moral character of the Americans, these worthy 
people win stop you with the exclamation of, ‘‘ How 

* WKo could tlieir Sovereign, in their purge, forget, 

And hroak allegiance but to cancel debt.'— ’’''oore. 
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can tliero be religion or morality in a country tliat 
maintains no establislied clnncK ?” 

Offer to enter into an argument witli these spirits 
of olden time, or to adduce evidence in reference to 
the present condition of the American States, and, 
ten to one, you will find that they have read the 
works of no authors or travellers upon that country, 
with the exception of those of Moore, Mrs. Trollope, 
and Basil Hall. If the news-rooms and the libraries 
that are rmder the direction of this prejudiced party 
be consulted, the former will be fomid to contain no 
specimens of the millions of newspapers that issue, 
cheap as waste paper, from the jn’ess of the United 
States f whilst, from the shelves of the latter, all 
books* calculated to give a favourable picture of the 
state of its flourishing community, are scrupulously 
excluded. 

Should we look into the periodical journals which 
are under the patronage of the same class, we shall 
find the United States’ news but rarely admitted to 
them columns, unless it be of a iiatime that tends to 
depreciate the character of republican institutions, 

* An instance of this nature has come to onr own knowledge, 
A geutloman presented to the Lincoln JVtechanies’ Institution a 
copy of Stuart’s work on America, (prohahly the hest, because 
the most matter of fact and impartial of ah the writers upon that 
country), wAich an influential and wealthy individual of tho 
neighbourhood, one of the patrons of the society, induced the 
committee to reject. 

Wo do not feel intolerant towards these errors of jadgmeni, 
the fruits of ignorance or a faulty education." Tlie only wonder 
is, in this instance, to find such a character so put of his element, 
as to he supporting a Mechanics’ Institute at all ! 

TT o 
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or serves as an occasion for quizzing- the social pecu- 
liarities of American society. 

Yet it is to tlie iudnstry, tlic economy, and peaceful 
policy of America, and not to the growth of Russia, 
that our statesmen and ^politicians, of whatever creed, 
ought to direct their anxious study ; for it is hy these, 
and not hy the efforts of barbarian force, that the 
power and greatness of England are in danger of 
being superseded : yes, by the successful rivalry of 
America, shall we, in all probability, be placed second 
in the rank of nations. 

Nor shall we retard, but rather accelerate this fate, 
by closing our ears, or shutting our eyes, to all that is 
passing in the IJnited States. We regard it as the 
first duty of every British statesman, who takes an 
enliglitencd interest in the permanent grandeur of his 
country, however unpalatable the task may prove, to 
weigh, in comparison with all the features of our 
national policy, the proceedings in corresponding 
measures on the other side of the Atlantic. Possibly 
we may not, after all, be enabled to cope with oiu- 
more fortunate rivals in the energy or wisdom of their 
commercial legislation, owing to the embarrassments 
and burdens with- which we are enemnbered ; but, 
still, it only the more becomes the character for high 
moral corn-age that belongs to us, to strive to under- 
stand fi-om which quarter danger is the most to be 
apprehended. 

By danger, we do not, of coui-se, allude to warlilie 
hostilities. England and America are bound up to- 
gether in peaceful fetters, by the strongest of all the 
ligatures that can bind two nations to each other, viz.. 
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commercial interests; and wliicli, every succeeding 
year, renders more impossible^ if tire term may be 
used, a rupture between tire two Governments. This 
will be sufficiently apparent when we state, tlrat a 
population of upwards of a million of tire inhabitants 
of this country, supported by the various branches of 
the cotton industry, dependent for the supply of the 
raw material upon the United States,* would be 
deprived of subsistence; at the same time that a 
capital of thirty millions sterling', would, for the 
moment, be annihilated — ^if 'such a catastrophe were 
to occur as the suspension of the commerce between 
England and the United States ; whilst the hiterests 
of the AmericaiLs would be scarcely less vitally 
affected by the same circumstance. 

But we allude to the danger in which we are placed, 
by being overshadowed by the commercial and naval 
ascendancy of the United States. It has been through 
the pieaceful victories of mercantile traffic, and not 
by the force of arms, that modern states have yielded 
to the supremacy of more successful nations. Thus 
the power and civilization of maritime Italy suc- 
cumbed to the enterprise of Spain and Portugal; 
these agam were superseded by tbe more industi'ious 
traders of Holland; who, in their turn, sank into 
insignificance before the gigantic growth of the man- 
ufacturing industry of Great Britain ; and the latter 
power now sees, in America, a competitor in every 
respect calculated to contend with advantage for the 
sceptre of naval and commercial doiliinion. 

* The total amount of cotton worked up in tkis country in 
1832, was 277,260,400 lbs. Of wHoh no less n omnni-tinn 
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Wlietlierwe view tlie rapid advance of tlic United 
States, dnring tlie last forty years, in respect of popn- 
latioii or wealth, it is equally unparalleled in any 
other age or country. The past Idstory, however, of 
this country, is so well known, indeed it is compressed 
into so short a space of recent history, tliat it would 
he trite to dwell upon it: our object is to draw a 
short comparison between tlie future prospects of the 
two countries. 

The population of the United States was, at the 
first census, taken in 1790, found to be 3,929,328; 
and, in 1830, the number had, according to the fifth 
Government return, reached 12,850,171 ; es-l^biting 
an increase, during the last ten years, of thirty-three 
per cent. ; that is, doubling itself in i-athcr less than 
twenty-Hve years."’' In 1831, the population of tlio 
British Islands amounted to 24,271,703, being an 
increase of about fourteen per cent, upon the enume- 
ration for 1821. t Looking, therefore, to the present 
proportionate increase of the two countries, and 
Gonsidevinej the relative circumstances of cacli^ it may 
be predicted, that, in thn-ty years, the numbers of the 
two people will be about ecpial ; and wc further find, 
that, at the same ratio of auginentatioii, and making’ 
no allowance for the probable increase of emigration 
from Europe, the 2>opDlatiou of the United States 
will, in seventy years from tliis time — that is, during 
the lifetime of individuals now arrived at maturity — 
exceed one hundred millions. 

e 

* [According tq the census of 18G0, the popuLation of the 
TJnited States was 31,676,267 ] 

t [The population of the United Kiueclom in 1801 v.'is 
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Tliesc circumstances demonstrate tire rapid tendency 
towards a superiority, so far as numbers go ; but we 
apprehend that, in respect to the comparison of our 
commercial prospects with those of America, the 
position of Great Britain does not, according to facts 
which we have to state, wear a more flattering aspect. 

We And, by a table in the “American Almanack ” 
for 1835, that the exports from the United States, for 
the year ending the 25th September 1833, amounted 
to 90,140,000 dollars, or about twenty millions 
sterling of our money. 

The British exports for the same period, were 
£47,0^0,000, of which thirty-six millions were of 
home commodities or manufactures, whilst the re- 
mainmg eleven millions consisted of foreign and 
colonial produce. But it will be proper to exclude 
the colony trade from the question altogether, unless, 
in order to state the matter fairly, we agree to take 
into account, at the same time, the inhabitants of 
om dependencies, which would not improve our case. 

Now, m order to institute a fair comparison be- 
tween the respective trades of the two counti'ies, it will 
be necessary to bear m mind, that, at the above period, 
the population of America was about fom-teen millions, 
whilst that of the British empire may be reckoned 
to have been twenty-five and one-half millions. 

We arrive, then, at this result, that, ^whilst our 
population, as compared with that of the UnitedStates, 
is as 25J to Id,'* our commerce bears the proportion 

* Bearing in mind tliat two milliona of tlie American popula- 
tion are negroes, it makes the commerce decidedly in favour of 
111" TJiiil"d Stiilc" 
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from 3G to 20. Fiu-lliev, if wg compare, the mer- 
cantile navy of Britain with that of America, wc iimh 
the tonnage of the former, hi 1832, to have hceu 
2,261 ,8G0; whilst that of the latter, in 1833, amounted 
to 1,439,450 tons; hy all which it appears clear, that 
America is, in propoivtion to its population, at this 
moment, ca,rrying on as extensive a commerce as 
England, or any other state in the world. 

But we should take a very inadequate view of the . 
comparative progress of the two nations, unless we 
glanced at other circumstances, which will affect 
very oppositely the career of England and the 

United States, in their fiiture race of commercial 

' ^ 

rivalry. 

This Republican people presents the only example 
of past — as we believe it will prove of future — 
history, in which a nation has hononrahly discharged 
its public debt ; and the greatest financial pressure 
its Government will in future have to contend 
against, singula]- as the fact may appear to ns, is the 
difficulty of applying its surplus treasure impartially 
to the services of the separate states. The time is 
g-onc by, we believe, when people could be found to 
argue, that a natjpiml debt is a national blessing.'^' 

* Another fanciful theory upon the subject of the debt., in- 
vented, we believe, by Coleridge (it must have been by a poet, 
for the consolation of less ideal minds), has been lately promul- 
gated. "Wo are told that the country is none the -worse off for 
the national debt, because it ia all owing to Englishmen ; and 
that, therefore, it ia only like drawing off the blood from one 
part of the body to inject it into another vein — it is still all in 
the system. Wo feci sorrv to molest so comfortable an illusion. 
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Sure we are, tliat, in our case, no person possessing 
sound reason will deny tliat we, wlio find it neces- 
sary to levy upwards of tliirty millions annually 
upon tlie necessaries of life, must be burdened with 
grievous disadvantages, wlien brought into commer- 
cial competition witb tlie uu taxed labour of tbe in- 
liabitants of America. 

But it is not only tbe load of debt, heavy as that 
is, that we have to contend with; our ojipressive 
public establishments are, throughout, modelled, un- 
necesscmly^ zoe helieoc^for the service of the coznmon- 
wealt\ upon a scale enormously disproportioned to 
those of our more economical rivals. AYe will pass 
by the whole of our civil expenditure, because we 
have not space for the detailed notice of its indivi- 
dual items ; and we shall proceed to notice, as more 
connected with the design of this pamphlet, our 
army and navy, as compared with the military and 
naval forces of the United States. 

We find, from a table in “ Beuss’s Satistics of the 
United States,” that the number of seamen in the 
American mercantile navy, is estimated at 86,000 ; 
whilst the States Government employs, in vessels of 

But does it make no ditFerence iu wl-at manner the outlay is 
invested — whether eight hundred millions of capital he sunk in 
the depths of the sea, or put out to good interest ? Is there no 
difference between such a sum being thrown away, destroyed, 
annihilated, in devastating foreign countries, whilst the nation is 
called upon, out of its remaining capital, and with its gratuitous 
labour, to pay tlie interest — and the like amoimt being employed 
in mating canals, railways, roads, bridges, 'drains, docks, &c. ; 
planting trees, educating tbe people, or in any other w'ay in which 
it woiM return its own interest of ca-pital ? 
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war, 6,000* men. Tlic Britisli mercliants’ service, 
exclusive of tlie colonial registry, supports 140,000 
sailors ; and tlie nuinlicr voted for tlie royal navy, in 
1833, was 27,000 men. Tims, tken, we arrive at the 
unsatisfactory result, that, whilst in America, the 
Government’s, as compared with the merchants’ 
service, contains in the proportion of hands, as rather 
less than one in fomteen, the number of men em- 
ployed in the royal navy of Britain, in comparison 
with the quantity supported by the merchants’ ser- 
vice, is nearly in the ratio of one to live. 

The royal navy of England, actually in commission 
at this time (sec the United Service Magazine for 
February), consists of one hundred and forty-eight 
vessels of war ; of which there appear to be, ac- 
cording to the same authority, forty-six in the dif- 
ferent harbours of Great Britain ; thirty-three in the 
Meditcri'anean, thirteen on the coast of Africa,| 
twenty-seven in the West Indies, and the remainder 
in various other destinations. 

* Wo believe, almost incrodiblo as tbe fact is even to oui’selves, 
that tbe Eritish naval oommissioned officers esceecl, by upwards 
of a thousand, tbe whole number of the men and officers of the 
American navy. A comment of a similar tonor, applied to the 
army of England, is id be found in a following page. 

Yet we are in tbe twentieth year of peace, and every Emg’a 
spcoob assures ns of the friendly disposition of all foreign ]powers ! 

f Upon what principle of justice aro tho people of these realms 
subjected to the whole expense of attempting to put down tho 
slave trade. Wo say attempting, because it is weU known that 
tbe traffic is carried on as actively as ever ; and, during tbe last 
year, tbe number of negroes conveyed away from tbe sliores of 
Africa bas been estimated at twenty thousand. Here is a horrid 
trade, which will entail a dismal reckoning, at the bands of Pro- 
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Wc find, in tlie American Almanack for 1835, tlie 
United States navy given as twenty-one sliips of war, 
of tlie following description : — One line-of-battle sliip, 
three frigates, ten sloops, seven scliooners/- 

It appears, then, that our royal navy contains, as 
nearly as possible, seven times as many ships as are 
to be found in the Government service of America. 

Now, whatever objections may be urg’ecl with 
respect to other branches of expenditure, against a 
compaiison of our burthens with the corresponding- 
economy on the other side of the Atlantic, we thmk 
no reasonable mmd will deny, that it is by reference 
to the commerce of a people alone that we can form 
a correct judgment of their policy, so far as the 
inarhie service is concerned, and judge of their 
ability to support pcrinaneutly their naval establish- 
ments. 

The disadvantageous nature of our position, in 
coni]parison with that of America, will be better 
understood, if we repeat in two words, as the sub- 
stance of wliat we have proved from the foregoing 
figures, that, whilst the population, exports, tonnage, 

videnee, upon tlie future generations of those countries that 
encourage it ! But by what right, by what credentials from on 
high, docs Ei^land lay claim to the expensive and vain office 
of keeping all mankind within the pale of honesty ? 

Those statements refer to the ships in commission. Our 
navy comprises about six hundred vessels of all sizes and in aU 
conditions. The whole American naval force consists of seventy 
ships. Yet Sir James Graham, when bringing forward our navy 
estimates for 1833, actually made use of this comparison to justify 
our force. So much for the usefulness of tUat which is called 
dexterity in debate ! 
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and mcvcantile scaincu of Grcal, J^ritain nro not 
doiil)l(5 those of the United States, onv ro}'al navy is 
about siz times as great as the coi-responding Govern- 
ment force of that country. 

But, if we proceed to a comparison of the land 
forces, we shall find them to exhibit a yet more 
stiildng disproportion in the burthens of the two 
nations. 

The entire military service of America, comprises 
rather loss than 7,000 men. In 1833, the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain voted 90,000 soldiers for the 
army of this country. Here, then, we perceive the 
odds are — still bearing in mind the population, &c., 
of the two countries — as nearly as possible, six to one 
against us. 

If we had the space, however, to allow of our 
eirtering into a comparison of details, we should find 
that the proportion of otir officers greatly exceeds the 
above ratio. It will suffice to prove this, when wo 
add, that the number of our commissioned officers 
alone, at this time, exceeds the entire amount of 
the army of the United States; and of tliese we 
see, by the army list for 1836, that 2,087 are field 
officers, of and above the rank of major! 

To render the compansou of the respective 
burthens of the two people more simple and com- 
plete, we shall add their expenditure under these 
heads. 

In the budget of 1833, the army and navy esti- 
mates of Greatr Bidtain were as follows : — 

Ai’my . . , . £7,006,496 

Navy .... 4,505,000 

OTf1nfmr>p i n-i n 
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maldng a total of £13,14.6,313 for tliese warlike 
purposes. 

In 1832, according to tlie Ahnerican Almanach for 
1835, tke military service of tlie United States, 
including fortifications, arsenals, armories, ordnance, 
internal improvements, &c., cost £1,134,589 ; wfiilst 
tlie navy estimate was for £817,1 00, maldng a total 
of £1,951,689. 

Tlins, it appears, that our gross expenditure, under 
tlie United Service heads, is in the ratio of six and 
a-half to one, as compared with that of America ; — 
a country, he it repeated, whose population, ti-ade, 
and registered tonnage, are more than the half of 
our ow^L — a country, too, whose public debt is can- 
celled, whilst oui’s amounts to nearly eight himdred 
millions ! 

But it will be said, that our local position maldng 
it necessary to guard our shores with this demonstra- 
tion of power, and our colonies calling for a vigilant 
protection, render unfair a comparison of this Idng- 
dom with the United States. We bdlieve it might 
be shewn, that the dependencies of Great Biitain are, 
at this moment, and, in future, are destined still 
more to be, the source of a considerable amount of 
taxation and pecuniary loss to the mother countiy ; 
and we trust that some abler pen will be applied to 
the elucidation of this important question. 

With respect to our proximity to the Continent, 
we recommend the experiment to be tided, whether 
that need necessarily embroil us in cAintinental poli- 
tics. Let us imagine that all our ambassadors and 
emunh' were instructed to take no finther share in 
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the domestic concerns of European nations, but, 
throwing overboard the question of the balance of 
power — as we have long- done that equally absurd 
bugbear of our ancestors, the balance of trade — to 
leave all those people to their own quarrels, and to 
devote their attention, exclusively, after the example 
of the Americans, to the commercial interests of their 
country. This might prevent our diplomatists dis- 
playing their address in finessing Avith Metternich, or 
Pozzo di Borgo ; it might save the bones of our 
couriers, who now scour the continent of Europe, 
carrying despatches and protocols ; and it might 
enable us to dispense with the services of one-half of 
the establishment at the foreign office. Btit will 
any one who understands the subject, pretend to tell 
us, that our trade Avould suffer by such a change ? 

Or if we imagine that our army and navy were 
reduced one-half, in consequence of this improve- 
ment of our policy, docs any pei’son seriously appre- 
hend that these islands would be in danger of being 
molested by any European power ? If such there be, 
let him recollect that the British empire contains a 
population of twenty-five millions of free people, 
compressed within a space of little more than three 
hundred miles squai-e — probably a denser crowd of 
human bemgs than was ever before found upon a 
similar area : and, further let it be borne in mind, 
that rail-roads are now in progress for connecting 
one extremity of England with the other, in such a 
way, that not mily any required force of men, but 
the entire munitions of war, may be transported, in 
twelve hours, from Lancashire or Yorkshire, to the 
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coast of Sussex or Kent — tlius converting', as it were, 
the entire island into a fortified position of such 
wonderful strength, tliat tlie genius of Vauhan or 
Marlborough could not have conceived anything so 
formidable. Which is the power of the Continent 
that will make a descent upon a people placed in 
such an attitude ? 

But supposing even that such a scheme should be 
contemplated, it will be owned, we suppose, that 
some ^ircparation for so mighty a conquest would be 
necessary, which must afibrd us the necessary time 
for preparations of defence. No one will contend, 
that a fleet and an army of sufficient magnitude to 
pounoS upon England for its prey, could be conjured 
up on the scene, like the creations of Harlequin’s 
ivaud, without the spectators knowing, or caring to 
know, that the machinery for so grand a performance 
had been long in contrivance. 

Besides, is it not apparent that henceforth the 
pressure of their own domestic affairs will engross 
the resources, and will impair the external power of 
all the Governments of Europe. Feform Bills will 
be demanded by their people, but they will not be 
obtained without bloodshed; and all must foresee, 
that the struggle between the antagonist principles of 
feudalism and constitutionalism is inevitable through- 
out the whole of the Contment. 

But to recur to the subject of America. It might 
be said that the primary cause of all the prosperity 
and happiness of its people is to he found in the 
wisdom of that advice which we hg,vc prefixed for 
the motto of tins pamphlet. Happily for that nation, 
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this precept lias been I’eligxoDsly obeyed ; for nevei’ 
baye tlie political concerns of otlicr stales been suffered 
for one liotir to cliyert tlie United States’ legislature 
from tlie pursuit of tlie just interests of its own people. 
The results may be seen, not only in nnpai'alleled 
adyances in wealth and civiliaatioii at home, but in 
the fact we liaye just demonstrated, and which, we 
doubt not, will surprise most of our readers, that 
even the foreign commerce of this people is, in pro- 
portion to population, as great, or greater, than our 
own ; notwithstanding our battles by land and hy_sca, 
and notwithstanding those expensive fruits of our 
victories, the colonies, that east, west, north, and 
south, own our dominion ! 

It is a question of very considerable iiitei’est to us, 
wliotlier America will continue lier career as a ma- 
nufacturing country, after the pirotective duties, which 
have professedly created her present cotton and other 
interests, shall have, in piursuaiice of the recent tariff 
law, been partially repealed. 

It is the opinion of some writers, whose works are 
entitled to deference, that the United States cannot 
for centuries become oui' rival in mannfactures. They 
argue tliat, witli an unlimited extent of unsettled 
territory to tempt tlie inbabitants to engage in tbe 
natural labour of agriculture, they will not be induced, 
unless for mncli bigber wages than in England, to 
follow tlie more confined and irksome pursuits of tlie 
factory or workshop. 

But does not" the present indhatry of the population 
of the New England states tend to proye that there 
is a disposition, in .the people of the older portions of 
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tins couDtry, to settle clown into the pursuits incident 
to towns at an advanced stage of society, and leave 
to agricultnre tlie natives of the newer states ? We 
shall find that the exports from Boston comprise— 
among other articles of domestic mannfacture equally 
unconnected with the system of factory labour — 
annually, about 3,500,000 pairs of boots and shoes, 
600,000 bundles of paper, together -with a large 
quantity of cordage, nails, furniture, &c. 

We arc inclined, however, to view the natives of 
the maritime portion of the Union, but, particulaidy, 
the inhabitants of the New England states, as emi- 
nently commercial in their tastes and characteristics ; 
and, as such — looking to the amount of capital at 
present embarked in their cotton manufacture, as well 
as to the circumstance of the raw material being the 
pi’oduce of their own soil, and bearing in mind the 
prodigious increase that is taking place in the numbers 
of then- people — wc profess to see no prospect of this 
our own staple industry being abandoned ; and, if not 
given up, we may expect, from the well-known and 
well-deserved panegyric paid by Burke to the enter- 
prise of the New Englanders, in prosecuting the 
whale-fishing, that the competition, on the part of 
such a people, will be mamtained with energy. 

The capital employed in the various branches of 
the cotton manufacture in the United States, is, ac- 
cording to a calculation for 1832,inEeuss’s Statistics 
of America, in amount about £11,000,000 ; and the 
consumption of raw cotton is estimated at 173,800 
bales, or about one-fifth of all the growth of the 
country, and, as nearly as possible, a fifth of the 
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quiuithy -vvoi-lvccl up, cluriiig tlic same year, iu Groat 
Britam. 

The greater portion of all the products of tiiis 
labour is consumed at home : the rest is exported in 
tlie shape principally of heavy calicoes, that have 
sustained a competition with our own fabrics in the 
Mediterranean and the East. 

Some occasional shipments of low yaims have been 
made to this country ; but these transactions have 
not been of considerable magnitude. 

Bearing in mind that the supply of the raw material 
of nearly one-half of our exports is derived from a 
country that threatens to eclipse us by its rival great- 
ness, we cannot, whilst viewing the relative positions 
of England and the United States at this moment, 
refrain from recurring to the somewhat parallel cases 
of Ilollaud and Oreat Britain, before the latter became 
a manufacturing state, when the Dutchman purchased 
the wool of this country, and sold it to us again iu 
the form of cloth. Like as the latter nation became 
at a subsequent period, wo arc now overwlielmcd 
with debts, contracted in wars, or the acquisition of 
colonies ; whilst America, free from all burdens, as 
we were at the former epoch, is prepared to take up, 
with far greater advantages, the fabrication of their 
own cotton than we did of otm wool. The Americans 
possess a quicker mechanical genius than even our- 
selves (such, again was the case with our ancestors, 
in comparison with the Dutch), as witness their 
patents, and tire improvements for which wc are 
indebted to individuals of that country in mecluinics 
■ — suclias spinning, engraving, &g. We gave additional 
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speed to our sTiips, by improving upon the naval 
architecture of the Dutch ; and the similitude again 
applies to the superiority which, in comparison -with 
the British models, the Americans have, for all the 
purposes of activity and economy, imparted to their 
vessels. 

Such are some of the analogous features that war- 
rant the comparison we have instituted ; but there 
are other circumstances of a totally novel character, 
affecting, in opposite degrees, the destinies of these 
two great existing commercial communities, which 
must not be lost sight of. 

The internal improvement of a country is, un- 
doubtedly, the first and most important element of 
its growth in commerce and civilization. Hence our 
canals have been regarded by Dupin as the primary 
material agents of the wealth of Great Britain. But 
a new invention — the railway — has appeared in the 
annals of locomotion, which bids fair to supersede all 
other known modes of land transit ; and, by seizing 
at once, with all the energy of a yqimg and unpre- 
judiced people, this greatest discovery of the age, and 
planting, as it were, its fruits first throughout the 
surface of their territory, the Americans have made 
an important stride in the career of improvement, in 
advance of every nation of Eiu’ope. 

The railroads of America present a spectacle of 
commercial enterprise, as well as of physical and 
moral triumph, more truly astonishing, we consider, 
than was ever achieved in the same period of time 
in any other country. Only in 1829 was the experi- 

mpnt first mnrlf' Lo+t. 
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of appljdiig Steam to tlie navigation of land, so to 
speak, ky means of iron railways, for tlic conveyance 
of passengers and merclianclise ; and now, in 1835, 
being less iban seven years after tlie trial was first 
made and proved successful, the TJuited States of 
America contain upwards of seventeen fiundred miles 
of railroads in progress of construction, and of wbicli 
no less tlian one thousand miles are complete and in 
actual use.* f 

. 1 : << railroads, whieli wore partly finished, partly in progress, 

at tlio time •wfien I visited tlio United States, wDre aa follow ; — 

Milos. 

Baltimore and Ohio (from Baltimore and Pittshnrgh) 260 
Massaciusets (from Boston to Albany) . . 200 

Oatslril to Ithaca (State of New York) . . 1C7 

Charleston to Hamhin-gh (South Carolina) . . 135 

Boston and Brattloboro’ (Massachusets and Vormont) lldi 

Albany and Now York .... ICO 

Columbia and PbiladolpHa (from PhiladelpHa to York) OG 
Lexington and Obio (from Lexington to Oincmnati) . 75 

Camden and Amboy (New Jorsoy) ... GO 

Baltimore and Suaqnebanna (Maryland) . . 48 

Boston and Providence (Massacbuaots and Bbode Island) 43 
Trenton and Philadelphia .... SO 

Providence and Stoningtou .... 70 

Baltimore and Washington .... 88 

Holliday’s Burgh and Johnstown (Pennsylvania) . 37 

Ithaca and Cswego (New York) ... 28 

Hirdson and Berkshire (New York and Massachusets) 25 
Boston and Lowell (Massachusets) ... 24 

Senectady and Saratoga (New York) . , . 21^ 

Mohawk and Hudson (New York) ... 16 

Laokawaxen (from'^Honesdale to Carbondale, Pennsylvania) 17 
Prenchtown to Newcastle (Delaware and Maryland) . 16 

Pbiladelpbia and Norristown (Pennsylvania) . . 16 
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Tlie entliusiasm witli wHcli this innovation upon 
the ancient and slower method of travelling was 
hailed in America ■ — by instituting a newspaper 
expressly for its advocacy, and by the readiness 
of support which every new project of the Idnd 
encountered — evinced how well this shrewd people 
discovered, at a glance, the vast advantages that must 
accrue to whichever nation first effected so great a 
saving in that most precious ingredient of all useful 
commodities, time, as would be gained by the appli- 
cation of a discovery which trebled the speed, at the 
same time reducing the money-cost, of the entire 
intercourse of the commimity. 

Already arc all the most populous districts of the 
United States intersected by lines of railroads ; whilst, 
among the number of unfinished, but fast advancing 
undertakings, is a work, now half completed, for 

Miles. 


EielimoiLd and Cliesterfiold (Virginia) . . 12 

Mancli Chunk (Pennsylvania) .... 9 

Haarlem (fi?om Hew Tork to Haarlem) . . 8 

Quincey (from Boston to Quincey) ... 6 

Hew Orleans (from Lake Pontcharti’ain to Orleans) . 5i 


The extent of all the railroads forms an aggregate of one 
thousand seven himdred and fifty miles. Ten years hence, this 
amonnt of miles will prohaWy he doubled or trebled ; so that 
scarcely any other roads wiU ho used than those on which steam- 
carriages may travel.” — Arfwedson’s Travels in 1834 [Hole to 
the Sixth Edition of “ England, Ireland, and America.”] 
t [It may he stated, on tho authority of Mr. Bohert H. BordeU, 
President of the Erie Eailway Company, that thirty-five thousand 
miles of railway are now in operation in tho United States, and 
that nearly three thousand millions of dollars arc invested in 
these ffigantic enterprises.] 
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connecting Baltimore on the Chesapeake, with the 
Ohio river at Wlieeling, a distance of more than two 
hundred and fifty miles. 

Not content, however, with all that has been done, 
or is still doing, a scheme is at present favormahly 
agitated hi the puhlic press of that country, that shall 
connect Washington city with New Orleans, hy a 
series of railways, which, with those already in pro- 
gress between New York and Washington, will join 
the Atlantic at the mouth of the Hudson and the 
Mexican Gulf; a project which, if completed, will 
enable a traveller to visit Neiv York from New Or- 
leans in four days — a transition of scene that may be 
better appreciated, when it is remembered, that a 
person might pass, in winter, from the frozen banks 
of the Hudson, into the midst of the orange and 
sugar regions of the Mississippi in about ninety hours I 
Other plans, of even a more gigantic character, are 
marked out as in contemplation, upon the latest map 
published of the United States* — plans that nothing 
but the prodigies already achieved by this people, 
prevent us from regardhig as chimerical. 

It demands not a moment’s reflection to perceive 
the unmense advantages that must ensue from these 
improvements to a country which, like America, 
contains within itself, though scattered over so wide 
a surface, all the elements of agricultm'al and mann- 
factming greatness. By subjecting this vast territory 
to the dominion of steam, such an approximation of 
the whole is attained, that the coals and iron of 
Bennsylvania, the lead of Missouri, the cotton of 

* By Amos Lay. 
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Georgia, tlie sugar of Louisiana, and the havens of 
hJew Yoric and New England, will all be brought 
into available connection with each other ; in fact, 
by the almost miraculous power of this agent, the 
entire American contuient will, for all the purposes 
of commercial or social intercourse, be compressed 
into an area not larger than that of England, sup- 
posing the latter to possess only her canals. 

Nothing more strongly illustrates the disadvantages 
under which an old country, like Great Britain, 
labours in competing with her younger rival, than 
to glance at the contrast in the progress of railroads 
in the two empires. 

At the same time that, in the United States, almost 
every day beheld a new railway company incor- 
porated, by some one of the State’s legislatures, at 
the cost only of a few dollars, and nearly by accla- 
mation, the British Parliament intercepted by its 
votes some of the most important projects that fol- 
lowed in the train of the Liverpool railroad. 

The London and Birmmgham company, after 
spending upwards of forty thousand pomrds, in at- 
tempting to obtain for its undertaking the sanction 
of the legislature, was unsuccessful in the House of 
Lords. The following characteristic questions are 
extracted from the evidence taken before the com- 
mittee ; — 

“ Do you know the name of Lady Hastings’ place ? 

■ — How near to it docs your line go ? — Talcing the 
look out of the principal rooms of the house, does it 
run in front of the principal rooms?— How far from 
the house is the point where it becomes visible? — 
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Tliat -vvoulcT be about a quarter of a mile ? — Goultl 
tbe engines be beard in tbe bouse at that distance ? 
— Is there any cutting or embankment tbere ? — Is it 
in sight of tbe bouse*? — Lookmg to tbe country, is it 
not possible that tbe line could be taken at a greater 
distance from tbe residence of Lady Hastings ? * * 

“ Was that to pass tlmougb Lords Derby and 
Sefton’s land? — Yes, they both consented. They 
threw us back tbe first year, and we lost such a line 
as we could never get again. Since which they have 
consented to tbe other Ime going through their pro- 
perty. * * * * Supposing that line as easy 

for you as tbe present, was tbere any objection arising 
fi'om going through anybody’s park ?” 

Tbe following question, put on tbe same occasion, 
by a peer to a shopkeeper, is one that, probably 
would not have been asked by any other person but 
a hereditary legislator : — 

“ Can it be of any gi’eat importance whether the 
article goes there in five or six hours, or in an hour 
and a half ?” 

The Brighton and several other railways were 
abandoned, through dread of the expensive opposi- 
tion that was threatened in Parliament; amongst 
which the Great Western line was successfully op- 
posed by the landowners, seconded by the heads of 
Eton CoUege, under the plea that it would tend to 
impair the character of the scholars ! Anri a large 
party, headed by the Marquis of Chandos, actually 
met m public to celebrate, with drinkmg and re- 
joicing, the frustration of this gvand improvement. 
Yet this nobleman has since had the ofFer of n voice 
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in the cabinet conncil of the Enng ; and, but that he 
is as honest as he most assuredly is imenlightened 
and prejudiced, he might now be one of the ministers 
of this commercial cormtry ! 

But to reciu’ to the consideration of affairs on the 
other side of the Atlantic. There is another pecu- 
liarity in the present attitude of the American people, 
as compared with our own, that is probably more 
calculated than all others to accelerate their progress 
towards a superior rank of civilization and power. 
We ^illude to the universality of education in that 
country. One thirty-sixth portion of all public 
lands, of which there are hundreds of thousands of 
square miles unappropriated, is laid apart for the 
pui’poscs of insti'uction. If knowledge be power, 
and if education give knowledge, then must the 
Americans inevitably become the most powerful 
people in the world. 

Some writers have attempted to detract from this 
proud feature in the policy of the United States, by 
adducing, as examples, the backwoodsman and his 
family, and holdmg up their rmcultivatcd mnids, as 
well as their privation of Christian instruction, as 
proofs of the religious and moral abandonment of 
American society ; forgetting that these frontier sec- 
tions of the community are thinly spread over an 
inhospitable wilderness, where it must be acknow- 
ledged that no state provision for mental improve- 
ment could possibly embrace all their scattered 
members. When a man is placed at 1;he distance of 
perhaps ten miles from lus next neighboiu’, ho is 
driven, as Dr. Johnson observes, to become his own 
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carpenter, tailor, smith, and hricldayer ; and it is from 
no fault in the laws, but owing to the like unavoidable 
nature of things, that the same solitary individual 
must also be left to act the part of teacher and pastor. 

But, by referring to the last message of the Go- 
vernor of New York to the legislature of that State, 
which happens to be before us, we are able to exhibit 
to our readers, by a very brief quotation, the state of 
education in that most populous division of the Union. 

“In the whole range of your duties,” says this 
most enlightened address, “there is no subject in 
which the interests of the people are more deeply 
mvolved, or which calls for higher efforts of legis- 
lative wisdom, than the cause of education. The 
funds already provided by the State for the support 
of common schools is large, but not so ample as the 
exceedingly great importance of the object demands.” 
After some other details, it goes on to say — Eight 
hundred and thirty-five towns and wards (the whole 
number in the State) have made reports for the year 
1833. There are nine thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-five school districts ; the whole number of 
children, between the ages of five and sixteen years, 
in the State, was five himdred and tlrirty-four thou- 
sand and two ; and the number instructed in the 
common schools in 1833 was five hundred and thirty- 
one thousand two himdred and forty. « * * 

The whole amount expended dunng the year 1833, 
on the common schools, cannot fall short of one 
million two hundred thousand dollars.”* 

* [Mr. BrigTii, 411 the speech which he delivered at Birmingham 
on. the 13th December, 18C5, said : — " I have just seen a report 
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Bearing in mind tliat tMs refers only to one State 
of tlie Union, containing rather less than two mil- 
lions of inliahitants, could we imagine a more striking 
contrast to the above statement than in the fact that, 
dining the correspondmg session of the British Par- 
liament, a sum of £20,000 was voted towards edu- 
cating the people of England*, whilst, in close juxta- 
position to this, was a grant of £60,000 for the pur- 
pose of partly furnishing Buckingham Palace !* 

The very genius of American legislation is op- 
posed to ignorance in the people, as the most deadly 
enemy of good government. Not only are direct 
measures, such as we have just quoted in the case of 
New York, taken to instruct the poor throughout the 
United States — ^not only are all newspapers and ad- 

of a speoeli delivered last nigtt by Mr. "Watkin, wlio has recently 
returned from the Uuited States. Speahiug of education, ho 
says that, tailing the niuo Northern States to contain ten millions 
and a half of people, he found there wore 40,000 schools, and an 
average attendance of 2,133,000 children, the total cost of their 
education being $9,000,000. In the four Western States, with 
a population of 6,100,000, there are 37,000 schools, with an 
average attendance of nearly one million and a half scholars, at a 
cost of $1,260,000. Thus, in a population of sixteen miHions, 
there are 77,000 schools, to which every poor child can go, at a 
cost of £2,000,000 a year. He thought this highly to the credit 
of our American cousins, and I perfectly agree with him on that 
point.”] 

* [This was written before the date of the education move- 
ment, in which Mr. Cobden from an early period took a 
conspicuous part. According to the last Eoport of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, the sum of £8,087,296. Is 11(7 
has been expended in Parliamentary grants from 1839 to Slst 
Hceemher, 1861. “The expenditure from Education grants,” 
in the latter yeai’, amounted to £655,011. 11s Sd] 
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vertisements untaxcd — but care is used, by excepting 
from fiscal burdens the humblest ingredients of the 
materiel of prmting — such as paper, rags, type, &c. — 
to render knowledge as cheap and accessible as pos- 
sible. 

The newspaper press forms a distinguishmg and 
rapidly improTuig feature in the economy of the 
United States. In 1834, according to the American 
Almanach for 1835, the aggregate of newspapers 
published under different titles in America was 1,266, 
of which ninety were daily journals; and the entire 
number of copies chculated during the year is esti- 
mated at ninety millions.* 

In. the British islands three hundred and sixty-nine 
newspapers are published, of which seventeen only 
issue daily. j" The annual sale of these .is estimated 
at about thirty millions. 

If, therefore, we compare the newspaper press of 
America and England together, allowing for the dis- 
proportion of inhabitants in the two cormtries, wo 
shall be compelled to aclmowledge that there is more 
than six times as much advertising and reading on 
the other side of the Atlantic as in Great Britam. 

* [The census of 1860 states that 41,051 newspapers and perio- 
dicals were then published in the United States, of which 3,242 
were political, the remainder being devoted to religion and litera- 
ture. The annual aggregate circulation of copies was estimated 
at 927,951,548.] 

f [Trom “ Mitchell’s Newspaper Directory ” for 1865, it api- 
pears that 1271 journals are now published in the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of 654 Hoviews and Magazines. There are 
no trustworthy atatistics of the circulation of these publica- 
tions.] 
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There are those who are foncVof decrying news- 
paper reading. But we regard every schenae that is 
calculated to malce mankind t/wn/c— every thing that, 
by detaching the mind from the present moment, and 
leadmg it to reflect on the past or fritine, rescues it 
from the dominion of mere sense— as calculated to 
exalt us in the scale of being ; and whethe]' it be a 
newspaper or a volume that serves this end, the in- 
strument is worthy of honour at the hands of en- 
lightened philanthropists. 

We know of nothing that would tend more to 
inform the people of England, and especially of Ire- 
land, than removing the excise fetters from our press. 
Independently of the facilities to commerce, and the 
benefits which must ensue to temperance and morals 
generally, a fr'ee press would, by co-operating with a 
good government, (and henceforth it is otn own 
fault if we have a bad one,) assist essentially the 
efforts of those who deshe to reduce the expenditme 
of the state, and help us to dispense with that costly 
voucher of our ignorance, the standing army of this 
cormtry. 

We have thus hastily glanced at a few of the 
points of comparison to be found in the prospects of 
Great Britain and America, at this moment. To 
what shall we liken the relative situations of these two 
great commercial and naval rivals ? We will ven- 
ture on a simile. 

Such of our readers as remember the London 
tradesman of thirty years ago, will be»able to call to 
mind the powdered wig and queue, tlie precise shoes 
and buckles, and the unwrinklcd silk hose, and tight 
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inexpressibles, tliat characterised the shopkeeper of 
the old school. Whenever this stately personage 
walked abroad on matters of trade, however pressing 
or important, he never forgot for a moment the 
dignified step of his forefathers ; whilst nothing gra- 
tified his self-complacency more, than to take his 
gold-headed cane in hand, and, leaving his own shop 
all the while, to visit his poorer neighbours, and to 
shew his authority by inquiring into their affairs, 
settling their clisjiutes, and compelling them to be 
honest, and to manage their establishments according 
to his plan. His business was conducted throughout 
upon the formal mode of his ancestors. His clerks, 
shopmen, and porters, all had their appointed cos- 
tumes ; and then intercourse with their chief, or with 
each other, was disciplined according to established 
laws of etiquette. Every one had his especial de- 
partment of duty, and the line of demarcation at 
the counter was marked out and observed with all 
the punctilio of neighbom-ing, but rival states. The 
shop of this trader of the old school retamed all the 
peculiarities and inconveniences of former generations ; 
its windows displayed no gaudy wares to lure the 
vulgar passer-by, and the panes of glass, inserted in 
ponderous wooden frames, were constructed exactly 
after the ancestral pattern. Such were some of the 
solemn peculiarities of the last generation of trades- 
men. 

The present age produced a new school of traders, 
whose first innovation was, to cast off the wig, and 
cashier the barber with his pomatiun-box, by which 
step an hour was gained in the daily toilet. Their 
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next change was, to discard the shoes and the 
tight umnentionahles — ^whose complicated details o£ 
bncldes and straps, and whose close adjustment 
occupied another half-hour — in faTOur of Welling- 
tons and pantaloons, which were whipped on in a 
trice, and gave freedom, though, perhaps, at the 
expense of digmity, to the personal movements 
during the day. Thus accoutred, these supple dealei’s 
whisked or flew, just as the momentary calls of 
business became more or less urgent; whilst so 
absorbed were they in their own interests, that they 
scarcely knew the names of their nearest neighbours, 
nor cared whether they lived peaceably or not, so 
long as they did not come to break their windows. 

Nor did the spu-it of innovation end here ; for the 
shops of this new race of dealers underwent as great 
a metamorphosis as their owners. Whilst the 
internal economy of these was reformed with a view 
to give the utmost facility to the labour of the esta- 
blishment, by dispensing with all forms, and tacitly 
agreeing even to suspend the ordinary deferences due 
to station, lest their observance might, however 
slightly, impede the business in hand — externally, 
the windows, which were constincted of plate glass, 
with elegant frames extending from the ground to 
the ceiling, were made to blaze with all the tempting 
finery of the day. 

We all know the I'esult that followed from this 
very unequal rivalry. One by one the ancient and 
quiet followers of the habits of their ancestors yielded 
before the active competition of their more alert 
neighbours. Some few of the less bigoted disciples 
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of tlie old school adopted the new-light system, hut 
all who tried to stem the stream were overwhelmed ; 
for with grief we add, that the very last of these very 
interesting specimens of olden time that survived, 
jo inin g the two generations of London tradesmen, 
and whose shop used to gladden the soul of every 
Tory pedestrian in Fleet Street, with its unreformed 
windows, has at length disappeared, having lately 
passed into the Gazette, that schedule A of anti- 
reforming traders. 

That which the shopkeeper of the present day is 
to him of the last age, such, comparing great things 
with small, is the commercial position of America as 
contrasted with that of Great Britain at the present 
moment. Our debt may be called the inexpressibles 
or tights, which incessantly restrain us from keeping 
up with the nimble pace of our pantalooned rivals. 
The square-toed shoes* and the polished buckles 
may be compared to the feudal laws and customs, 
which, in competition with Wellington-booted bro- 
ther Jonathan, impede the march of improvement 
and the enterprise of Englishmen. The powdered 

* TliGi ’0 is scarcely a large town in England, whose prosperity 
and improvoinent are not vitally affected hy the operation of our 
laws of entail. In the vicinity of Manchester, scarcely any free- 
hold land can he bought ; Birmingham is almost wholly built 
upon leasehold land ; Wolverhampton has long been presenting a 
dilapidated aspect, in the best part of the town, in consequence 
of the property required for improvement being in the hands of 
the church, and consequently inalienable. In many parts, manu- 
factures are, from' the like ohstmetmg causes, prevented extend- 
ing themselves over our coal-beds. The neighbourhood of Bul- 
lock Smithy might he instanced for example. 
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wig and queue we sliall liken to our Cliurch Esta- 
klislimeni, wliicli, although very ornamental and 
imposing in appearance, does yet engross a g]'eat 
share of the time and attention of our Parliament to 
adjust it properly,” all of wliieh the legislatui'e of 
our sti’aight-haired competitor has been enabled to 
apply to the ciicouragcinont of a more prosperous 
trade. The untaxed newspapei’S of America, with 
their wide expanses of advertisements, contrasted |‘ 
with the stamped sheets of this country, arc the new 
and 'old light windows of the two generations of 
shopkeepers. The quickened gait of the trader of 
to-day, and the formal step of his predecessor, arc 
the railways of the United States in competition with 
our turnpikes and canals. And, to complete the 
simile, if we would see in the conduct of the two 
nations a resemblance to the contrast Ijctwccn the 
policy of the dealer of the old school, who delighted 
to meddle in the concerns of his neighbours, and 
that of the reformed tradesman Avho rigidly coii- 

* It would form an mstructive summary, to collect from our 
parliamentary history, for the last three hundred years, details 
of the time spent in ihe Tain endeavour to make conscience 
square with acts of Parliament — See the debates in both Houses 
on Ireland in 1832 and 1833, for examples. 

t It is not uncommon to find two thousand advertisements, 
principally of merchandise, contained in a single copy of a New 
York journal. We have counted no less than one luuulrcd and 
seventy annonnceniente in one column or Lompartment of the 
jyew Yorh Gazette. Of course the crowded aspect of one of 
these sheets, in comparison -with a Loudon newspaper, is as differ- 
ent as is one of the hitler in contrast with' a Salishury or niiy 
othcr provincial journal. 
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fined ]iis attention to tlic duties of liis own counter — 
let us pictui'e England, interfering witb. and manag- 
ing tlie business of almost every state in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, whilst America will form no con- 
nection witb any one of tliem, excepting as customers. 

Wbat! shall we consign Old England, tben, to 
ruin? Heaven forbid! Her people are made of 
tougb materials, and be would be but a dastardly 
politician that despaired of them even yet. We say 
not, tben, that this country will, like tbe antique 
establishment of tbe individual trader, perisb at the 
feet of its more youthful and active competitor ; but 
wc fervently believe, that our only chance of national 
prosperity lies in the timely remodelling of our sys- 
tem, so as to put it as nearly as possible upon an 
equality with the improved management of the 
Americans. 

But let us not be misconstrued. We do not advo- 
cate republican institutions for this country. We 
believe tbe government of the United States to be at 
this moment the best in the world; but then the 
Americans are the best* people ; and we have a 

* We mean individually and nationally. As individuals, be- 
cause, in our opinion, the people that are the best educated must, 
morally and religiously speaking, be tbe best. As a nation, 
because' it is the only groat community that has never waged war 
excepting in absolute self-defence; — the only one which has never 
made a' conquest of territory by force of arms ; (contrast the 
conduct of this government to the native Indians on the Missis- 
sippi, with our treg.tment of the Aborigines on the Swan river ;) — 
because it is the only nation whose government has never had 
occasion to employ the army to defend it against the people ; — 
the only one which lias never had one of its citizen" convicted of 
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tlieory, tliat the government of every state is always, 
excepting periods of actual change, that which is the 
best adapted to the circumstances and wants of its 
inhabitants. 

But they who argue in favour of a republic, in 
lieu of a mixed monarchy, for Great Britain, are, 
we suspect, ignorant of the genius of their country- 
men, Democracy foims no element in the materials 
of English character. An Euglisliman is, from his 
mother’s womb, an aristocrat. Whatever ranlc or 
birth, whatever fortune, trade, or profession, may be 
his fate, he is, or wishes or hopes to be an aristocrat. 
The insatiable love of caste tliat in England, as in 
Hindostan, devours all hearts, is confined to no walks 
of society, but pervades every degree, fi’om the 
highest to the lowest.* Of what conceivable use, 
then, would it be to strike dorvn the lofty patricians 
that have descended to us from the days of the 
Normans and Plaiitagenets, if we of the middle class 
— who are more enslaved than any other to this 
passion — are prepared to lift up, from amongst our- 

treason ; — and because it is the only country that has honourably 
discharged its public debt. 

The slavery deformity was forcibly impressed upon, this people 
in its infancy hy the mother country. May the present genera- 
tion outgrow the blemish ! 

* A. diverting specimen of aristocracy in low life is to he 
found in an amusing little volume, called, “ Mornings at Bow 
Street.” A chimney-sweep, who had married the daughter of a 
costermonger, against the latter’s consent, applied to the magis. 
trate for a warrant to recover the person of his wife, who had 
been talien away from him by her father. 'The father did not 
object to the character of thehubhand, hut protested against the 
connection as being: ” so low.” 
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selves, an aristocracy of mere wealth — not less aus- 
tere, not less selfish — only less nohle than that we 
had deposed. No : whatever changes in the course 
of time education may and will effect, we do not 
believe that England, at this moment, contains even 
the germs of genuine rcpuhlicanism. 

We do not, then, advocate the adoption of demo- 
cratic institutions for such a people. But the exam- 
ples held forth to us by the Americans, of strict 
economy, of peaceful non-interference, of universal 
education, and of other public improvements, may, 
and, indeed, must be emulated by the government of 
this country, if the people are to be allowed even the 
chance of surviving a competition with that repub- 
lican community. If it be objected, that an econo- 
mical government is inconsistent with the mainten- 
ance of the monarchical and aristocratic institutions of 
this land, then we answer, let an unflinching eco- 
nomy and retrenchment be enforced — cmlmn ! 

Of the many lessons of unsophisticated and prac- 
tical wisdom which have — as if in unitation of that 
arrangement of perpetual decay and reproduction 
that characterises all things in material nature — 
been sent bach from the New W orld to instruct the 
Old, there are none so calculated to benefit us — 
because there are none so much needed — as those 
maxims of providence and frugality, to which 
Franklin first gave brnth, and which, gaining authority 
and strength from the successive advocacy and prac- 
tice' of Washington, Jefferson, and now of Jackson, 
have at length become identified with the spirit of 
the laws and institutions of the TJm'tcd Rt'^tps. 
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An attempt lias been made latterly by tbat class 
of our ■writers'* denominated Consei’vative, to deride 
tbis parsimony of tlie Franklin sckool as nnwortby 
of tbe American cliaracter. But we are, at this pre- 
sent moment, writliing beneath the cbastisement due 
to our violations of tlie homely proverbs of “ Poor 
Eichard;” and it is oidy by retmriing within the 
sober limits of our means, and rigidly husbanding 
our time and resources, and by renouncing all idle 
pomp and luxury — it is by these methods only, and 
not by advocating still farther outrages of the laws 
of prudence, that this nation can be rescued from 
the all but irretrievable embarrassment into which its 
own extravagance and folly have pi’ecipitated it. 

The first, and, indeed, only certain step towards a 
dimmution of our government expenditme, must be 
the adoption of that line of foreign policy which the 
Americans have clung to, with such wisdom and 
pertinacity, ever since they became a people. 

If ever there was a territory that was marked out 
by the finger of God for the possession of a distinct 
nation, that country is ours ; whose boundary is the 
ocean, and within whose ramparts are to be found, 
in abundance, all the mineral and vegetable ti’easures 
recpiisite to make us a great commercial people. 
Discontented with these blessings, and disdaining 
the natural limits of our empire, in the insolence of 
our might, and -without waiting for the assaults of 
envious enemies, we have sallied forth in search of 
concpiest or rapine, and carried bloodshed into every 
rpiartcr of the globe. The residt pj.-oves, as it ever 
* Basil llall’s speudinc class. 
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must, that we cannot violate tlic moral law -vvitli 
impunily. Great Britain is conscious that she is 
now suffering' the slow hnt severe pniiishment iii- 
flicted at her own hands — she is crushed beneath a 
debt so enormous that nothing but her own mighty 
sti’ength could have raised the burden that is op- 
pressing her. 

Again we say (and let us be excused the repetition 
of this advice, for we write with no other object 
but to enforce it), England cannot sm-vive its finan- 
cial embarrassments, except by renouncing that 
policy of intervention with the affairs of other states, 
which has been the fruitful source of nearly all our 
wars. 

We trust that this opinion will be generated 
throughout the population of this country, and that 
the same spirit will be reflected, through its repre- 
sentatives ill Parliament, upon the Government. 

In future, it will not be sufficient that no question 
concerning the state policy of other nations is allowed 
to occupy the attention of onr legislature, unless it 
be first shown that our own honom- or our uiterests 
are involved in its consideration— it will not he 
enough that our fleets and armies are not permitted 
to take a part in the contentions of other nations ; — 
all this will not avail nnless our diplomatists and 
foreign secretaries are jealously restrained from 
taking a share, either by treaties or protocols, ac- 
cording to the invariable wont of their predecessors, 
in the ever-vaiying squabbles of our continental 
neighboui's. By this course of policy, and by this 
alone, we shall be enabled to reduce oru' army and 
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navy more nearly to a level witL. tlie corresponding 
burdens of our American rivals. 

May we be allowed, once more, to refute tbe 
objection wHcli mil be urged, tbat our numerous 
fleets are necessaiy to tbe defence of our commerce ? 
Then, we ask, does any one deny tbat tbe persons of 
American merebants, or tbeir vessels, are as safe in 
every quarter of the world as our own? ’SVe bave 
seen to bow great a proportion of our tonnage tbe 
American mercantile navy now amounts ; we bave 
seen bow vast an export trade they carry on ; and 
we bave seen witb bow small a government force all 
this is protected ; — may not an miansAverable argu- 
ment, then, be found bere, in favour of dispensing, 
bencefortb, witb a portion of our enormous naval 
and military establislunents ? 

Hitherto, whenever a war has at any time been 
threatened between two or more European states, 
however remote or however insignificant, it has fur- 
nished a sufficient pretence for oin statesmen to 
augment om- armaments by sea and by land, in order 
to assume an imposing attitude, as it is termed ; 
forgetting, all tbe while, tbat by maintaining a strict 
neutrality in these continental brawls, and by dili- 
gently piu’suing our peaceful industry, whilst our 
neighbours were exhausting themselves in senseless 
wars, we might be growing in riches, in proportion 
as they became poorer ; and, since it is by wealth 
after all that the world is governed, we should, in 
reality, be the less in danger from tbs powers on the 
Continent, the more they indulged in hostilities with 
p"cb otlipv 
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It is a common error with oim statesmen to estimate 
tlie strength of a luitiou— as, for mstaiice, is tlvc ease 
at this moment, in tlioir appreciation of the power of 
Eussia, Prussia, or Austria — according to the magni- 
tude of its armies and navies ; whereas these are the 
feigns, and, indeed, the causes, of real poverty and 
wcaliness in a people. 

“ Our puhlic debt is caucelleci,” said Mr. Benton, 
a spcalcer at the dinner lately held at Washington, 
to celebrate the extinction of the American debt — 

“ our public debt is cancelled ; and there is more 
strength in those words than in one hundred ships of 
the line ready for battle, or in a hundred thousand 
armed soldiers.” And, to exemplify the truth of this 
sentimout, we have subsequently beheld tliis very 
people, with ordy a few schoonei’s and frigates, and 
seven thousand troops, menacing the French govern- 
ment, steeped in debt^ at the head of its million of 
fighting men, and its three hundred, vessels of war. 

To remove, if possible, for ever the extravagant 
chimera that haunts the government and people of 
this country, of our being in danger from any possible 
combination of continental hostilities, let us suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that Russia were to invade 
Turkey — or that France were again to cross the Rhine, 
having first seized upon Holland and Belgium, and 
attack Prussia and Austria — or that the Spaniards 
should seize upon Portugal — or that the Austrian 
government were to invade Naples or Sardinia — or, 
if such a supposition he possible, let us imagine these 
powers to be engaged in a battle-royal all together ; 
now, does any sober and reasoning mind believe that 
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Great Britain, wlio, we will presume, had wisely 
availed herself of the opj)ortunities afforded by her 
insular position to remain neuter, would be selected 
by any one of these powers, in addition to the enemies 
already opposed to it, for the object of gratuitous 
attack? Does any rational person think that we 
should, under such circumstances, be in greater jeo- 
pardy than the Americans from these contentions ? 

Plaving already demonstrated that even Napoleon, 
with Europe at his feet, was powerless in his attacks 
upon our exports, we are afraid of being tedious in 
reciuTuig to that subject. 

Were a war once more to break forth over the 
continent of Europe, and were we to stand aloof fr’om 
the conflict, our commerce and manufactures, instead 
of receiving injury in any quarter, would be thereby 
benefited; for, besides the well-known facilities which 
a state of warfare would give to the smuggler for 
supplymg those very belligerents themselves with the 
products of our labour, it would, at the same time, 
put an end to the competition which we now sustain, 
in other parts of the world, fr’om our manufacturing 
rivals of Europe. Germany, Erance, Switzerland, 
and Belgium, and indeed almost every nation of the 
continent, for whose independence and existence we 
fought so long and arduously, have profited by the 
peace, to exclude our fabrics fr’om their markets, and, 
in mistaken polic}^ borrowed from our own restrictive 
code, to raise up, at great sacrifices of national wealth, 
a manufacturing industry for themselve's. 

Thus wc find that, at this moment, Prussia is com- 
plctmg a wall of tariffs, 'which she has been sedulously 
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constructing for many years, and wliicli will, more 
effectually tlian did Napoleon, exclude us from tlie 
German market — Prussia, for whom we bled, and 
for wliosc subsidies we are still taxed ! Austria, 
another of our costly allies, whose disasters our most 
renowned statesman* would not outlive — Austria 
has, ever since the peace, scaled her territory against 
our merchandise. Naples — that unworthy protege^ 
in behalf of whose court England’s greatest hero']" 
sullied his otherwise untarnished fame — Naples re- 
pays us with an impost of cent, per cent, upon our 
manufactures ; whilst France has, since Napoleon’s 
fall, been a less profitable customer to England than 
she was during the time of his cztremest enmity 
towards this country. 

True, at the close of the war, our ministers migdit 
have stipulated for, and might have commanded a 
trade with all Europe, as some indemnity for our 
expenditure ; but the warriors and statesmen who 
represented us at Vienna, and who took pains to for- 
ward such measures as the military occupation of 
France, or the erection of fortresses in Belgium, or 
the binding us to become guarantee for the perma- 
nency of the union of the Netherlands, forgot to 
utter one word about our merchants. It was un- 
becoming the dignity of our gallant and noble 
plenipotentiaries to stipulate for the welfare of the 
artisans and manufacturers of Great Britain. Com- 
pare this with the results of the cheap diplomacy of 
the Americans. 

f' 

* Pitt and TJlm. 

t Nelson, Lady Hamilton, Prince Cai’accioli. 
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Alas I by wliat numberless arts, neglects, and 
caprices, (to say notliing of crimes,) liEive the intere.sts 
of tliis industrious and greatly favoured j^eople been 
victimized I 

Before closing tliis pamphlet, "we will offer a few 
remarlcs as to tlie course wbicli it behoves Great 
Britain to pursue, for the futui'e, upon an important 
cpiestiou of commercial policy. 

With a view to enlarge, as much as possible, the 
capabilities of tliis people to support the burden of- 
debt and taxation 'vvith which they are destined to be 
j^ermtnieutly loaded, every possible facility must be 
given to the increase of population, by tlie expansion 
of our foreign trade, and which can only he accom- 
plished hy repealing the protective duties on com. 

We shall here be met with the cry, that we are 
desirous of converting England into one vast manu- 
factory, that we advocate the interests of our order, 
and so forth. Far from nourishing any such esprit- 
de-corj)s, our predilections lean altogether m an 
opposite direction. We were born and bred up 
amidst the pastoral charms of the south of England, 
and we confess to so much attachment for the pur- 
suits of our forefathers, (always provided that it be 
separated from, the rick-hurnings and pauperism of 
modem agTiculture,) that, had we the casting of the 
role of all the actors on this woild’s stage, we do not 
think we should suftcr a cotton-mill or a mamifae- 
tory to liav’^e a place in it ; — ^not thsit they remind ns 
of “ iiZ/y/’oZ/z'rs,” straps” and infant marfijr- 
clomsf for we never saw such*, hut we think a 
system which draw.s children from home, where they 
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formerly worked in tlic company of parents, and 
under the wholesome restraint incident to disparity 
of years — nature’s own moral safeguard of domestic 
life — to class them in factories, according to equality 
of age, to he productive of vice. But tlie factory 
system, wliicir sprang from the discoveries in machi- 
nery, has been adopted in all the civilized nations of 
the world, and it is iii vain for us to think of dis- 
countenancing its application to the necessities of this 
country ; it oidy remains for us to mitigate, as far as 
possible the evils that are, perhaps, not inseparably 
connected with this novel social element. 

The present corn laws are founded on the principle 
of limiting, as far as possible, the growth of the 
population of Britain, withm the means of the soil to 
supply it with subsistence. No candid advocate of 
a protective duty will deny that it must have this 
tendency ; nor will he dispute, that, to restrict the 
import of corn into a manufacturing nation, is to 
strike at the life of its foreign commerce. 

It is objected by the landowners of England, that, 
if the duty on grain were to be reduced, it would 
operate unfavourably upon their interests, and they 
claim a protection at the hands of the rest of society. 
Now, without entering at all into the question of the 
right which belongs to such pretensions, we shall 
content ourselves with taking our stand upon the 
simple ground of necessity, and declare that the 
people of this country are in an emergency that pre- 
cludes the possibility of their ministering to the 
selfishness of'any one class in the community. 

The interest of the public debt cannot be paid 
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except by the co-operation of our foreign commerce ; 
and this cannot be preserved peiinanently, unle,ss 
tbe price of tbat first element of tlie cost of our 
manufactures, food^ be tbe same bere as "vvitb our 
competitors abroad. We are surprised tbat tbe 
question bas not before been placed in tins point of 
view by tbe advocates of a free trade in corn, since 
it withdraws tbe subject altogetber from tbat invidi- 
ous position wbicb it bas bitberto beld betwixt tbe 
rival contentions of agTicidture and commerce, and 
places it under tbe control of inexorable state 
necessity. 

We bave been amazed (if anything could astonish 
us from this unintelligent party) to find tbat the 
national debt is one of tbe leading arguments made 
use of, by tbe economists of tbe Sadler school, in 
advocating a restrictive duty on corn. A brief 
appeal to a very few simple facts will, we believe, 
not only deprive them of this argument, but, in tbe 
opinion of all unprejudiced minds, place it on tbe 
opposite side of tbe question. 

Om' public debt, funded and unfunded, amounts 
to about eight hundred millions. Let this sum be 
more fully appreciated, by bearmg in mind tbat it 
exceeds tbe aggregate of all tbe debts of tbe wdiole 
world, includmg tbat of the East India Company, 
amounting to one hundred and fifty millions. Here, 
then, we bave tbe British empire, with only its 
twenty-five million.s of population — possessing a ter- 
ritory of only ninety tbou.'iand square geographical 
miles, and coiLtaming only forty-five millions of acres 
of cultivated land, (about two thirds of tbe area of 
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Fi’ance,) supporting an annual burden for tlie interest 
of tlie national debt, equal to tbe taxation borne, for 
tbe same purpose, by all otlier states. How tlicn can 
a country, of so confined a boundary, and wrtb no 
greater population than we bave named, find it pos- 
sible to endure so great a disproportion of taxation ? 
If it be asked, bow does France meet ber public ex- 
penses, we can answer, by pointing to tlie super- 
abundant production of wine, oil, silk, tobacco, fruit, 
and corn, yielded tbrougbout an expanse of territory 
so wide as to insure an almost perpetual harvest to 
its people. If we inquire, bow does Russia maintain 
her government burdens —the surplus timber, corn, 
hemp, and tallow of that coimtry must be tbe reply. 
Would we know by what resources Italy, Spain, and 
America discharge their respective national encum- 
brances — tbe excess of the produce of silk, oil, fruits, 
cotton, and tobacco, over and above the wants of tbe 
population of those countries, solves tbe mystery. 

But we demand to know, by what means Great 
Britain can sustain an annual burden, for interest of 
debt, exceeding that of these and all other states 
together. Is it out of the surplus production of its 
corn? Her soil has not, for the last forty years, 
yielded sufficient to supply the necessities of hen 
population. Is this enormous demand satisfied by 
the yearly excess of her wines, silk, oil, fruits, cotton, 
or tobacco ? The sterile land and mhospitable climate 
of Britain are incapable of producing any one of 
these. Where, then, lies the secret of her wealth ? — 
is it in her colonies ? How, if we are prepared to 
prove that these are at this moment, and, in future, 
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are still more destined to become, a severe burden to 
tbe people of tlie.se realms ? 

Our mineral riches are the means hy lohich alone we 
have been enabled to incur this debt^ and by whose 
agency only can we at this moment discharge the interest 
of it. 

To .satisfy ourselves of this, let us examine the 
year’s return of our revenue, and we shall there dis- 
cover nearly twenty millions of income under the 
head of customs duties. How are the commodities, 
on which this amoimt of taxation is levied, obtained 
from foreigners — are they received in exchange for 
our agiicultural produce ? By looking over the list 
of articles exported, we shall, on the contrary, find, 
that, out of thirty-six millions of home products, not 
one million is the umnixed growth of tbe soil. 

These commodities are purchased by our cottons, 
woollens,’'^' hardware, and the other articles produced 
by the manufacturers of this country ; the growth, 
to use the term, of the coal and iron of Great Britain 
— ^wliich are, we repeat, the prunary somces of all 
her wealth and power, and the want of which alone 
prevents other nations of Europe from rivalling her 
in manufacturmg greatness. Of course it is known 
that our agricultural labom- supplies a great portion 
of the food of om' weavens and other artisans, and, 
therefore, mixes with the results of their industry ; 
but when it is recollected that the cost of food here 
is from fifty to one hundred and fifty per cent, dearer 

* We have the te.stimoiiy of the Lccda manufacturers, in their 
ovicloncD before the legislature, that foreign ■wools are absolutely 
indispensable to our Torhshire industry. 
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tlian in otlicr states, it Avill be acliuiitcd that it is not 
owing- to the clioap price at which the farmer supplies 
the corn of the maiuifactnrer, that the latter is en- 
abled to undersell his foreig-n competitors. 

To come to the x>oint with those who advocate a 
restrictive policy on our foreign trade, by a protec- 
tion, as it is called, of oiu- agricnlture, avc ask, in 
what way do they propose ever to pay off the national 
debt, or permanently to discharge the interest of it, 
out of the indigenous wealth of these islands ? 

The whole area of cultivated land in this monarchy, 
is, as we have before stated, estimated at about forty- 
live millions of acres: at twenty pounds an acre, the 
fee simple of the soil of these islands, (tve, of course, 
leave out the houses, (Src.,) Avould very little exceed 
the amount of our dcht. There is an end, therefore, 
of the idea of discharging' the pi-ineipal out of the 
real property of the country; and by what moans 
would they who obstruct a foreign commei’cc, pi-ofess 
to pay the interest of the debt, without the assistance 
of that trade? Supposing that our exports were di- 
minished, and that, owing to the consccpieut falling 
off in our imports, our customs were sensibly reduced, 
from what articles of our agricultui-al produce would 
these advocates of a Japanese policy raise the defi- 
cient revenue ? In France (Avhere the prohibitive 
system, which has long reig-ned supremely, is draw- 
ing fast to a dismal end) the customs duties only 
amount to about one-fifth of our own, and the great 
bulk of the revenue is levied from the land. But, 
provided that a reduction of our foreign trade ren- 
dered such a step necessary, we ask again, (and it is 
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an important question, involving the whole gist of 
our argument,) upon what branch of Bi’itish agricul- 
ture could an augmented impost be levied? May 
not the recent almost fanatical outcry against the 
malt tax, the only burden of any magnitude borne 
directly by the land in this country, serve as a sutfi- 
cient answer to the inquiry ? 

The question of the repeal of the corn laws, then, 
resolves itself into one of absolute state necessity : 
since our foreign trade, which is indispensable to the 
payment of the interest of the national debt, cannot 
be permanently preserved if we persevere in a re- 
strictive duty against the principal article of exchange 
of rude, unmanufacturing people. To prohibit the 
import of corn, such as is actually the case at this 
moment, is to strangle infant commerce in its cradle ; 
nay, worse, it is to destroy it even in its mother’s 
womb. 

We recommend the landowners, but especially the 
great ^proprietors who constitute the upper house of 
legislature, to reflect upon this view of the corn 
laws. 

But we have remarked an inclination in a part of 
the landed interest to slight — to use the mildest pos- 
sible term — the public creditor ; a feeling that shone 
forth in the motion of the Marquis of Chandos to 
remove the malt tax — thus aiming at the insolvency 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer — without caring 
first to inquire by what fresh imposts he should meet 
the engagements of his country. These imreflecting 
minds are, wo apprehend, quite incapable of estima- 
ting the consequences that will ensue if ever we 

VOT,, I. T. 
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sliould 1)0 foiuid imal)lc to meet tlic mtevest of the 
debt — ^in other words, if the British nation should he 
declared hanlirnpt ! Jjct na, for one moinont, con- 
template the results that would follow from such an 
event. 

We find, from a statement in “ Porter's Official 
Tables,” that there arc 250,000 persons receiving 
dividends, of and under the amoimt of £200 a-year. 
Presuming the families or dependents of them to 
average* two each, then we shall have here half a 
million of individuals looking to the public funds for 
support. Moreover, we find the total amount of the 
deposits in all the savings’ banks of the kingdom, to 
be £13,500,000 ; and the number of depositors, ac- 
cording to the same authority, is 112,217, averaging 
£33 each : taking the families or dependents of these 
at the same average as bcfoi’e, and it gives three 
quarters of a million more. Tlien there is an im- 
mense amount of the public debt owing to charities, 
— including insurance offices, benefit clubs, schools, 
&c,, involving the interests of an incalculable mnlti- 
tude of necessitous persons. Guessing these to 
amoimt to only the same total as the last mentioned, 
(for it is impossible to form a correct estimate on the 
subject,) then we arrive at an aggregate of two mil- 
lions of the middle and lower classes, who arc, 
directly or indirectly, claimants on the national debt. 

Now, no one capable of thmking upon such a sub- 
ject at all, will, for a moment, believe that, if we 
were driven to"snch an extremity as to rob these two 

* To avoid exaggeration, we have named a lower average than 
we are entitled to quote, 
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millions — comprising so many oC the lahonrers, tlic 
small traders, the orphans and widows — of their snh- 
sistence, that the pomp of the court, or the wealth 
of the clergy, or the privileges of our nohles, would 
be more secure than the bread of these humble 
annuitants. 

No rational mind can suppose that lords in wait- 
ing, grooms of the stole, gold sticks and silver sticks, 
would be maintained — that bishops and prebends 
would still be found in undisturbed possession of 
their stalls and revenues— or that the peers would 
retain their law of primogeniture, or the right of 
hereditary legislation, whilst desolation and misery 
overspread the land with horrors as terrible as any it 
could undergo from the ravages of half a million of 
Cossacks.* 

The cleverest of our journalists has said— and the 
words have passed into a proverb— “ Before you rob 
the public creditor, send your throne to the pawn 
shop." And nothing can be more certam than that 
the national debt (which never ought to have been 
incurred, and the authors of which some future gene- 
ration will, probably, deem to have been madmen) 
must be borne by tbe people of England, entire and 
nntouched, so long as they can stand beneath its 
burden. If ever the day should come that sees this 

* Here let us remark, in reference to the absurdest of all 
absurd chimeras -with which w'e haunt ourselves, of this empire 
being in danger from the assaults of Russia — ^that we are con- 
vinoed there is, at this moment, ten thousand times more cause 
of apprehension from the financial evils df Great Britain, than 
from all the powers of the world. 
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mighty fabric crash the nation to the clast, it will 
bury ill its ruins the monarchy, church, and aristo- 
cracy, with every vestige of our feudal institutions, 
and every ancestral precedent — leaving the state, 
like Mr. Courtenay’s sheet of blank paper, upon 
which the then existing generation will have the task 
of inscribing a new constitution, borrowed from the 
freest and most flourishing community of that day, 
and which, in all probability, will be found on the 
continent of America. 

From such a catastrophe there is no escape, hut in 
either honestly paying off the principal of the public 
debt, or in continuing to discharge the interest of it 
for ever. The ravings after an equitable adjustment, 
and other like expedients, arc hut the impracticable 
schemes of those who would wish to precipitate such 
a calamity as we have been describing. 

If every house in England were converted into a 
Court of Chancery, and if all the men between 
twenty and sixty were constituted Lord Chancellors, 
there would not then he a sufficient quantity of equity 
courts and equity judges to effect such an equitable 
adjustment of the national debt as is meant, during 
the lifetime of an entire generation. 

The national debt, then, is inviolable ; and this 
recalls us to the inquiry of how it is to he per- 
manently supported •, which brings us again to the 
question of the corn laws. 

The only way m which we can lighten the pressure 
of the debt, is by adding to the population and wealth 
of the coimtry. " The agidcultural districts have, we 
suspect — so far as the middle classes gre concerned — 
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already experienced tlrat dull state incident to tlic 
stationary period of society ; wliilst, under the present 
amended poor laws, we believe that the further 
increase of the pauper population will be effectually 
checked. The sole way, then, of adding to our 
numbers, is to give the fi'ccst possible development 
to the only present superabundant contents of the 
soil — the mineral products of Great Britain. 

By repealing the present corn laws, and putting 
only a fixed duty of such an amount as would bring 
the greatest revenue (we object no more to a tax on 
corn than on tea or sugar, for the purpose of revenue,* 
but we oppose a protective, duty, as it is called,) 
which, probably, might be found to be two shillings 
a-quarter, such an impulse would be given to the 
manufactures of this comitry, whilst so great a shock 
would be experienced by our rivals, from the aug- 
mented price of food all over the world, that a rapid 
growth of wealth and increase of numbers must talce 
place throughout the coal and iron districts of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland. 

The population of Staffordshii’e, Lancashire, York- 
shii’e, Lanarkshire, and of counties adjacent to these, 
might be trebled in the course of a couple of genera- 
tions; and there would be no limit to its increase but 
ill the contents of our coal mines, to which geologists 
assign a duration varying fi’om two to three thousand 
years ! 

It will be asked, what would be the effects of such 
a change upon the agrierdture of the country ? The 

* [Mr. Oobdeu soon afterwards acknowladged liis error. Sue 
Prontice’s History of the Leajuie. Vol, I. p, 194,1 
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grooms andlbJaok-lcgs at Ncwmadcet or Doncaster- - 
instead of tlie necessary conseqnencea of all tliis, tlic 
subsequent ruin and exile of snob wastrels* — in place 
of tliese tilings, we might have beheld a provident 
and virtuous proprietary residing principally upon 
and managing their estates; and who, we verily be- 
lieve, would, under this supposed state of things, have 
become richer in wealth, as well as honour, than they 
are at this day. 

But selfishness, which is ever short-sighted, has 
hitherto governed supremely the destinies of this 
empire ; and we have seen how disastrous has been 
its rule, not only to its own interests, but to the 
prosperity of the nation at large. Should the same 
misgovernment, from no better motives, be persevered 
in, with respect to the com question, the effects will 
be still more calamitous for the future. The public 
debt, that “eternal ally of truth and justice,” (to use 
the words of a famous political writer, without adopt- 
ing his malignancy,) will visit with terrible reprisals 
the monopolists who shall persist in upholding the 
present corn laws. 

We cannot do better than conclude with the words 
of an intelligent American, as they were addressed 
to an English traveller. The extract is taken from 
the preface to “Ferguson’s Tour in Canada and a 
portion of the United States.” 

“ Even with yom' present burden of debt, if your 
government were to renounce all interference with 
the affahs of the continent, and keep no more force, 

* Wastrel, iw Lancasliire i)hi'as6,au idle, debaucfocl, and wortli- 
leas spendthrift — a word that may be useful in London. 
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laud or naval, tliaii isnecessarjfor your own security, 
have no more wars, and diminish the expenditure 
as much as possible, you would grow so rapidly in 
the next fifty years, that your debt would cease to 
be of any importance. I earnestly hope that the 
passage of the Eeform Bill may be only the prelude 
to an entire change of system ; and that your suc- 
cessors may feel, as we do here, that wars do not 
promote the prosperity of a nation, and have the 
good sense to avoid them.” 




RUSSIA. 

1836 . 


“ It is an identity of language, habits, and character, and not 
of the soil or the name of a master, which constitutes a great 
and powerful nation.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This is not a party pamphlet. .Nor will Eusaia be found, as 
tho title might seem to imj)ly, to he oxclusively the subject of 
inquiiy in the following pages. If, as has lately been shewn in 
England, at certain periods in the history of a nation, it becomes 
necessary to review its principles of domestic policy, for the pmr- 
pose of adapting tho government to the changing and improving 
condition of its people — it must he equally the part of a wiso 
community to alter the maxims by which its foreign relations 
have, in past times, been regulated, in conformity with the 
changes that have taken place over the entire globe. 

Can the “ States’ System” which was applicablo to the inter- 
national affair's of Europe a century ago, be suited to the cii’cum- 
stances of to-day ?— or, on the contrary, do not those portentous 
events which have intervened — ^in the rise and paramount com- 
mercial importance of freo America, tho downfall of the colony 
system, and the application of the doctrines of free-trade — 
demand reforms of proportionate magnitude in the foreign policy 
of Great Britain ? Those important changes have, in tho latter 
part of this pamp)hlct, for tho first time, been taken into consi- 
deration with reference to the question of Turlcey : and, without 
presuming, for a moment, to claim for our mode of treating this 
important subject the slightest attention, we may be allowed to 
add, that the mighty influence which such changes are now' exer- 
cising over onr destinies, ought to be duly studied and appreciated 
by those who, as statesmen, are permitted to regulate the external 
affairs of this commercial empire. 




NOTE. 


This pamphlet, which was published in the year 
1836, was suggested hy the alarm of a Russian in- 
vasion, which prevailed in that year, and which led 
to an increase in our navy of five thousand men. 
Although the views of what is now laiown as the 
“ Eastern Question,” which Mr. Cobden has embodied 
in the following pages, correspond with those to which 
he and his distinguished friend, Mr. Bright, gave such 
forcible and eloquent expression during the war with 
Russia, it is scarcely too much to say, that political 
students generally will peruse the pamphlet with as 
much zest as if it were now for the first time issued 
fr'om the press ; and, indeed, the arguments and illus- 
trations by which Mr. Cobden sought to controvert 
the popular apprehension of Russian power and am- 
bition which then existed, have a close bearing upon 
more recent phases of public opmion. But at the time 
Mr. Cobden wrote he had to contend with traditional 
illusions, which not only hispired large classes of the 
community with an alarm as mischievous as it was 
vague and unreal, but formed a no unimportant part 
of the political creed of statesmen. 

The reader can judge of the manner in which Mr. 
Cobden acquitted himself of his arduous task ; but an 
authentic anecdote will best illustrate the effect which 
the perusal of his work produced on the minds of 
public men, who, from the eminent .position they 
occupied thirty years ago, were best qualified to form 
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a ciitical opinion on itK merits. Bliortly after tlie 
jmTblication of tlie pamphlet Lord Durham, who was 
then the English amhassador at St. Petorahurgh, re- 
ceived a copy of it in his official hag. He read it, 
aird was so much impressed with the clearness and 
force of its leading ideas, that he at once wrote to 
his friend, the late lamented Mr. Joseph Parlcos, and 
requested him to discover the* name of the author. 
Mr. Parkes obtained Mr. Cobden’s permission to 
mention his name ; and when, two years later, his 
Ijordship returned to England, he desired Mr. Parkes 
to bring about a meetiivg between himself and Mr. 
Cobden. The result was that Mr. Cob den dined with 
Lord Durham, who, after an evening of friendly 
conversation, was still more struck with his new 
acquaintance. His subsequent prophetic and sagacious 
remark to Mr. Paihcs deserves to be recorded. “Mark 
my words,” bo said, “Cobden will one day bo one of 
tbc first men in England.” 

It only remains to add that Mr. Cobden made a 
tour through Turlccy and the East in the year follow- 
ing the pahlication of his hrochurc, biit that lie did 
not visit Eussia until the year 1846, when the abolition 
of the corn laws enabled him at once to recruit liis 
health, and to disseminate free tmde principles in 
other countries, by a few months of continental travel. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EUSSIA, TUEKET, AND ENGLAND. 

c> 

OoNTEOTS. — Persevering Efforts of an Individual to rouse tlie 
People of Britain in favom’ of Turkey and against Eussia. — 
Protest against any Wish to Palliate the Violence and Aggres- 
sion of Eussia. — Peace and Non-Intervention the Writer’s 
sole Object. — Character of the Titrbish Government — Con- 
trasted with that of Eussia. — Consequences to Humanity and 
Civilization of the Occupation of Constantinople by the Eus- 
sians. — Absui'd Apprehension of Injury to our Trade from the 
Greatness of Eussia, — National Wealth the true Source of 
National Power ; not Extent of Torriiory. — Immenso Power 
of the Manufacturing Districts of England. — Lord Dudley 
Stuart’s and Mr. T. Attwood’s Indiscreet Eoal for British 
Interference with Eussia. — Stote of the Caucasian Tribes — 
The Georgians, Circassians, &c. — Condition of Wallachia and 
Moldavia — Persia — The Oi-imeo — ^Pinlaud. 

It lias been somewhere remarked, that, in former 
times, some false alarms nstially preceded or accom- 
panied a new war. Thus, in 1792, Mr. Samaderson, 
then Lord Mayor, and soon afterwards made a 
Baronet, got np in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, and declared that he knew of a plot to surprise 
the Tower of London : all England was thrown into 
a fear of the Jacobins, and the anti- Jacobin war soon 
afterwards followed ; but of the conspiracy to seize 
the Tower, not another word was heard. Again, at 

VOI.. T 
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tlic close of tlio slioi't peace, or, more properly speak- 
mg, tile truce of Amiens, it was alleged, in all llie 
pnblie prints, and subsccpiently inscrtctl in ilic decla- 
ration of war, tluit Ronaparte bad armies ready to 
invade England ; and, in proof, it was adduced tliat 
instructions bad been given to the Erencli diplomatic 
and commercial agents to take surveys and soundings 
of our coasts and barbours.* The people, tbus de- 
luded into an anti-Bonaparte war, forg’ot that many 
different surveys of every part of our coast, and of 
every barbour ni tbc British dominions, iniglit have 
been purchased for a few sliillings at every liydro- 
grapber’s or cbart-sellcr’s ; and that no foreigner, by 
years of study, could have added an iota to tbe in- 
formation contained in tbe vajious pilot books tbon 
used in tbe different cbanncls. We live in otber 
times: but still tbe constitution of our government, 
wbiob gives to tbe Court tbe power of declaring war, 
and to tbe Commons tbc privilege of providing for its 
expenses, remains tbe same ; and, bowevor we may 
be verging upon a more secure era, wc confess we 

* “ "When CH 1 C 0 Persia foil under tlio yoke of Eussia, ouo great 
obstacle to the acquirement of that which constituted our pos- 
sessions in the east would be rcmoTecl, He hoped that its success 
would be impossible — it was at least problematical ; but this, at 
aU events, was in no degree doubtful, that the matter was Tery 
seriously entertained at St. Petersburg!!. In the tmr-qffi.ee there, 
maps and plans, drawn expresslt/ for the purpose, were deposited, 
shewing not only the praaticabiliiy of such a scheme of aygrandige- 
ment, ltd the various modes in which it might he test carried into 
effect, and the wag the several military stations, necessary for the 
purpose, might Js. estdhlished." — Ijord Dudley Stuart's Speech, 
Souse of Commons, Feh. 19, 18E6. 
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tMiik tliere is sufficient ground in tlie predominant 
influence wliicli an aristocracy, essentially warlilce, 
exercises at this moment in the Ministry, to warn our 
readers and the public against the passion for a foolish 
war, with which the minds of the people have been 
latterly very mdustriously inflamed. We do not 
charge the noble Lords who form the great majority 
in the Cabinet with a design to stimulate the country 
to demand hostilities with Russia : the policy of the 
Ministry may probably have stopped far short of that, 
and aimed only at accomplishing an augmentation of 
the army or navy. Certain it is, however, that one 
active mind* has, during the last two years, materially 
influenced the tone of several of the newspapers of 
this kingdom, in reference to the affairs of Russia 
and Turkey, and incessantly roused public opinion, 
through every accessible channel of the periodical 
press, against the former and hi favour of the latter 
nation ; certam it is, moreover, that this individual, 
if not previously an agent of the Government, has 
latterly become so, by being appointed to a diplomatic 
post in our embassy at Constantmople.f How far 
this indefatigable spirit has been successful in his 
design to diffuse a feeling of terror and a spirit of 
hatred towards Russia in the public mmd, may be 
ascertained by any one who will take the trouble to 
sound the opinions of his next neighbour upon the 
subject, whom, it is ten to one, he will find an alarmist 
about the subtlety of Pozao di Borgo, the cruelty of 
the Czar, and the barbarism of the Russians. He 

* [Mr. David Drquliart,] 

t We state these facts from personal knowledge. 
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most likely will find him to possess hxxl vague feelmg's 
of apprehension, and very little exactness of know- 
ledge upon the subject ; he will not know, perhaps, 
precisely, whether the province of Moldavia be on the 
right or the left bank of the Danube, or whether the 
Balkan and the ancient Htnmus be an identical range 
of mountains •, he will have but an indistinct acquaint- 
ance with the geography of Asia Minor, and probably 
confound the Bosphorus with the Dardanelles : but 
still he shall he profoundly alarmed at the encroach- 
ments of Eussia in those quarters, and quite willing 
to go to war to prevent them. Such, we gravely 
assert, is the feeling, and such nre the opinions of the 
great majority of those who take their doctrines from 
some of the newspapers at this moment, upon the 
question of Russian aggrandizement. Believing that 
tlio fate of Turkey, and the designs of her great north- 
ern noiglihonr, arc hy no means matters that affect 
the interests of England so vitally as some writers 
imagine, we are yet more directly opposed to them, 
hy entertaming a conviction that, even if the worst 
of their forehodings were to arrive — ^if even Eussia 
were to subjugate Turkey — England would gain 
rather than suffer by the event. In order to state our 
views fairly upon this interesting and difficult ques- 
tion, it will be necessary for us to glance, hastily, at 
the past history and the present condition, as respects 
the government and resources, of the two empires ; 
and then, having assumed that Turkey had fallen a 
prey to the Smhition of Eussia, we will weigh the 
probable consequences of, and meet the possible ob- 
jections to, such an event. 
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But, before entering upon our task, we would dis- 
avow all intention of advocating the cause of Bussian 
violence and aggression. It can only be necessary to 
say thus much at the outset of this pamphlet, in order 
to prevent the reader from anticipatmg our design 
with an ruidue prepossession respecting our motives ; 
for the whole spirit and purpose of the following pages 
will shew that we arc hostile to the government of 
St, Petersburgh, and to every principle of its foreign 
and domestic policy. Om- sympathies flow, alto- 
gether, towards those free institutions which are fa- 
vom’able to the peace, wealth, education, and'happi- 
ness of mankind. 

In comparing the Turkish govermnent with that of 
Eussia, however, it will be found that the latter is 
immeasurably the superior in its laws and institu- 
tions ; and if, in the remarks which we shall have 
occasion to make, we should appear to bestow com- 
mendations upon that northern people, we entreat that 
the reader ivlll consider us to be only speaking in com- 
parison with its more barbarous and despotic Maho- 
metan neighbour, and not from any abstract predilec- 
tion in favour of the Eussian nation. Again, whilst 
we argue that we should, in all probability, benefit 
by the subjugation of Turkey by Eussia, we do not 
attempt to justify, or even to palliate, the forcible 
spoliation of its territory : still less do we advocate 
the intervention of the English government, for the 
pm’pose of promoting such a conquest. Our sole 
object is to persuade the public that the wisest policy 
for England is, to take no part in those remote quar- 
rels. To accomplish this end, wc will ondcavom- to 



examine every <liritinet aonrec t)r clauj!,Tv wliieli tlic 
advocates for our jiiterfereiiee in Lite ntfairs of stales a 
tliousand miles distant, addiiec as a rgmuentH in defence 
of tlicir policy. AVe sliall claim tlie riglit of putting 
tlie question entirely upon a footing of self-interest. 
We do not, for a moment, imagine that it is necessary 
for ns to shew that we arc not called upon to preserve 
the peace and good order of the entire world. In- 
deed, those writers and speakers who argue in favour 
of our intervention in the affairs of Russia and Timkcy, 
invariably do so upon the pretence that our commerce, 
our colonies, or onr national existence, arc endangered 
by the encroachments of the former empire. We 
trust the futility of such fears will he shewn by tlic 
following appeal to reason, experience, and fects. 

Tlie Turlcs, a race of the Tartars of Asia, conquered 
(loiistantinople in 1453. In the succeeding century, 
this people struck terror into all Ruvopo by tbeir 
conquests. They subdued Kg}q)t, tlie Barbary States, 
and all tbe Arabian coasts on tlie Red Sea. In Europe, 
they conquered tbe Crimea and tbe countries along 
tbe Danube; tbey overran Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, and repeatedly laid siege to Vienna. At sea, 
notwitlistanding tbe gallant resistance of tlie Vene- 
tians, tbey subdued Rhodes, Cyprus, and all the Greek 
islands. Down to onr own time, the I'urks governed 
a territory so vast and fertile that, in ancient ages, it 
comprised Egypt, Phoenicia, Syria, Greece, Carthage, 
Thrace, Pontns, Bithynia, Cappadocia, Epirus, and 
Armenia, besides other less reno wned empires. Erom 
three of these states went forth, at various epochs, 
conquerors who vanquished and subjected the then 
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entire known world. The present lamentable condi- 
tion of this fine territory, so renowned in former times, 
arises from no change in the seasons, or defalcation 
of nature. It still stretches from 34 to 48 deg. north, 
within the temperate zone, and upon the same paral- 
lels of latitudes as Spain, France, and all the best 
portion of the United States. “ Mount Haemus,” says 
Malte Brun, “ is still covered with verdant forests *, 
the plains of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly yield 
abundant and easy harvests to the husbandman ; a 
thousand ports and a thousand gulfs are observed on 
tire coasts, peninsulas, and islands. The calm billows 
of these tranquil seas still bathe the base of mountains 
covered with vines and olive trees. But the populous 
and numerous towns mentioned by ancient writers 
have been changed into deserts beneath a despotic 
government.” All the authorities upon this country 
assure us that the soil of many parts of Tmlcey is 
more fruitful than the richest plains of Sicily. "When 
grazed by the rudest plough, it yields a more abundant 
harvest than the finest fields between the Eure and 
the Loire, the granary of France. Mines of silver, 
copper, and iron are still existing, and salt abounds 
in the country- Cotton, tobacco, and silk might be 
made the staple exports of this region, and their 
culture admits of almost unlimited extension through- 
out the Turkish teratoiy ; whilst some of the native 
wines are equal to those of Burgundy. Almost every 
species of tree flourishes in European Tiukey. The 
heights of the Danube are clad with apple, pine, cherry, 
and apricot trees ; whole forests of these may be 
seen m Wallachia ; and they cover the hills of 
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'Tlirace, Macedonia, and I'jpirBS- The olive, orange, 
mastic, fig, pomegranate — the laurel, myrtle, and 
nearly all the heatxtiful and aromatic shrubs and 
plants — are natural to this soil. Nor are the animal 
productions less valuable than those of vegetable life. 
The finest horses have been drawn from this quarter, 
to improve the breeds of Western Europe; and the 
rich pastures of European Turkey are, probably, the 
best adapted in the world for rearing the largest 
growths of cattle and sheep. 

That, in a region so highly favoured, the popula- 
tion should have retrograded, whilst surrounded by 
ahundance ; that its wealth and industry should have 
heen annihilated ; aird that commerce should be 
banished from those rivers and harhonrs that first 
called it into existence — ^mnst bo aocmxnted for by 
remomboring that tlic finest soil, the most gonial 
climate, or the brightest intolleotual and physical 
gifts of human nature, are as iro thing, when subjected 
to the benumbing influences of the goveniment of 
Constantinople. It is necessary to refer to the religion 
and the maxims of its professors, whicli constitute all 
that serves as a substitute for law with this Mahometan 
people, if we would know the causes why ignorance, 
barbarism, and poverty, now overspread the fairest 
lands of Asia and Europe. The Turks profess, as is 
well known, the most bigoted and intolerant branch 
of the Mahometan faith; they regard with equal 
detestation the Persian Shiite and the follower of 
Christ ; nay, tlie more zealous amongst their doctors 
contend that it is as meritorious to slay one Shiite as 
twenty Christians. Their colleges, or madresses, 
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teaoli nothing but tlie Mahometan theology ; many 
years being spent in mastering such knotty points as, 
whether the feet should he washed at rising^ or only 
ruhhed with the dry hand. As the orthodox Turk, of 
whatever ranlc, is taught to despise all other fields of 
learning than the Koran, under the belief that Ma- 
homet has, in that sacred book, recorded all that his 
faithful followers are required to know — it follows, of 
course, that he is religiously ignorant of all that forms 
the education of a Frenchman, German, or Italian ; 
he knows nothing of the countries beyond the bounds 
of the Sultan’s dominions. The Turks (unlike the 
liberal Persians, who have made some advances in 
science) are unacquainted with the uses of the com- 
monest scientific instruments, which are exhibited to 
them by travellers just as we do to amuse cliildren. 
Notwithstanding that tins people have been for nearly 
four centuries in absolute possession of all the noblest 
remains of ancient art, they have evmced no taste for 
architecture or sculpture, whilst painting and music 
are equally unknown to them. Nor have they been 
less careless about the preservation of ancient, than 
the creation of modern works of labour and ingenuity. 
They found, at the conquest of the eastern empii’e, 
splendid and substantial public and private edifices, 
which have been barbarously destroyed, or allowed 
to crumble beneath the hand of time ; and huts of 
wood, compared by travellers to large boxes* standing 
in rows with their lids open upon hinges, compose the 
streets of modern Constantinople, and other large 
cities. Bridges, aqueducts, and harbours, the precious 
Willis — “ Peucillings by the Way.” 
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51, nd cliivablo donations of reniotc yet more eiiHglitcncd 
generations, luive all suffered si like late; and tlic 
roads, eyen in the vicinity of the capital, which in 
former ages maintained an nnrivalled celebrity, are 
described, by the last tourist,* to be now in so broken 
and neglected a state as to present a barrier against 
the progress of artillery as complete as though it had 
been designed by an engineer for that purpose. 

The cause of all this decay is ascribed to the genius 
of the Turkish government — a fierce, unmitigated, 
military despotism — allied with the fanaticism of a 
brutalizing religion, which teaches its followers to 
rely solely on the sword, and to disdain all improve- 
ment and labour. The Sultan, who is the vicegerent 
of the Ihophct, holds both temporal and spiritual 
authority over his followers; and this cuahlos him to 
sway the lives aird destinies of the people, with an 
tihsolutcncss greater than was ever enjoyed by any 
tyrant of ancient times ; unchecked, too, hy the 
growth of cities, the increase of knowledge, or the 
accumulation of wealth— -all which are alike incom- 
patible with the present government of the coimti’y. 
Every man, who is invested with absolute power, is 
at liberty to delegate his power unimpaired to an- 
other: the Sultan is the vicegerent of the Prophet; 
every Pasha is a representative of the Saltan ; and 
every soldier who carries an order, the representative 
of the Pasha. The situations of Pasha and Cadi, or 
judge, are all given to the highest bidders, who are 
removeahle at will, and, of course, take care to in- 
demnify themselves at the expense of the governed. 

* Quin — “ Voyage down the Danube.” 
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“ It is a fact of public notoriety,” says Tliornton,* 

“ that governments of every description are openly 
sold at the Porte ; they are held for the term of one 
year only, and, at the ensuing hairom^ the leases must 
he renewed or transferred to a less parsimonious com- 
petitor. In the public registers, the precise value of 
every important post under government is recorded ; 
and the regular remittance of the taxes and tribute is 
the only acknowledged criterion of upright adminis- 
tration.” It is a fundamental principle that all the 
property conquered by the Turks belongs to the 
Sultan. Hence the Christians are accounted the 
slaves of the conqueror’, and they are only allowed 
to live by paying a heavy tribute, the receipt for 
which bears that it is the ransom of their heads I 
Probably, hr nothing has this people been more 
unduly represented than hr the praises which have 
beerr bestowed on their urrrestricted principles of 
trade. The Turk knows nothing, and cares as little, 
about freedom of commerce ; he disdains trade him- 
self, and despises it in others *, and, if he has failed 
to imitate more civilised (though, certainly, in this 
point of view, rrot wiser) nations, by fortifying his 
coasts with custom-houses, it is certainly from nowise 
principle of taxation, but simply because such a cir- 
cuitous method of fiscal exaction would be far too 
complicated and wearisome for the minds of Ottoman 
governors, who prefer the simpler mode of raismg 
a revenue by the direct extor’tion of the Pasha or the 
Aga. Far from favouring the extension of commerce, 
one great cause of the present barbarism and the past 

* “ Pr'=‘“i'‘Tit Rt'-te of TSii'Trfiv ” 
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iinliappy condition of Turkey, is to Lc f jnnd in llio 
aversion and contempt wlucli its people bear for trade. 
“ The Jews,” says Hadji-Klialfa, the Turldsii writer, 
in speaking of Salonica, “ employ many workmen in 
their diffci’ent manufactories — support a number of 
schools, in which there are not fewer than two 
hundred masters. The caravans that travel from 
Salonica to Semlin, Vienna, and Leipsig, arc loaded 
witli cotton, tobacco, carpets, and leather. It is a 
shame,” continues tlie orthodox TTadji-Khalfa, “that 
so many Jews are allowed to remain in Salonica ; 
the excitement thus given to ti’ade is apt to blind true 
believers.” The fate of those vast and rich tracts 
bordering' upon the Black Sea audits tributary rivers, 
affords ample proof that the genius of Mahometanism 
is inimical to the interests of commerce and agri- 
culture. Tdio trade carried on by the ancients xipon 
the shores of the Euxinc, was very considerable, and 
gave life and wealth to several populous cities men- 
tioned in history. In more modern times the Genoese 
formed establishments upon the coasts of the Blade 
Sea, and they took the lead in navigating those waters 
down to the fifteenth century. At the taking of Con- 
stantinople, the Tui'ks closed the Black Sea against 
the ships of Europe ; and from that time its naviga- 
tion was lost to the commerce of the world for a period 
of more than three centuries. 

By the treaty of Kanardgi, in 1774, the ships of 
Russia were allowed to pass the Bosphorus ; other 
countries soqu afterwards obtained similar privileges ; 
some restrictions, which it was still attempted to 
keep up, were removed by the treaty between the 
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Eussians and Turks in 1829 ; and the Black Sea is 
now, for commercial purposes, as open as the Medi- 
terranean. The importance of this vast extension 
of commercial navigation cannot, at present, be fully 
appreciated, owing to the unfortunate condition of 
the population which inhabits those regions. Some 
idea may, however, be formed of the extent and 
probable importance of those great rivers which fall 
into the Black Sea, by the following estimate fur- 
nished by Malte Brun: — 

If all the rivers in Europe be as 1.000 

Those which flow into the Black Sea, 0.273 
,, „ Mediterranean, 0.144 

Of all the features belonging to the Turkish na- 
tional character, there is none less favourable than 
that which relates to the neglect and contempt with 
which that people has invariably treated affairs of 
trade. Whether it be owing to that dogma of them 
creed which forbids the receiving interest for money, 
or to that other familiar text of the Koran, which 
says, “ There is but one law, and that forbids all 
commmiication with infidels certain it is that such 
an example as a Turkish merchant transacting mat- 
ters of commerce with a foreign trader, was scarcely 
ever known in that country. This is an anomaly the 
more striking, when we refer to other countries, less 
advantageously situated, as, for instance, China, 
where ti-ade has acquired an importance, and is 
conducted on a system the growth of ages of good 
government, and of a like period of patient industiy 
in the people. Nothing but a tyrannical despotism, 
at once sanguinary and lawless, could have had the 
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effect of repoUluf^* comnicree. from tUo Huperb luu"- 
Tboui: oPGoiiataiitiuoplo ; Inxt, alasl ilie tlioiiaaiul sliipa 
wliicli. might find secure anchorage there, would 
sceix in vain fior the rich freights of silk, cotton, and 
wool, which ought to await their coming: such is 
the character of its people and rulers, that no native 
capitalists have ever hcen emhohloncd to accnnnxlate 
a store of merchandise to tempt the rapacity of the 
Sultan; and vessels which trade to Constantinople 
have fi-equently occasion to go to Salonica, Smyrna, 
or some other port, for return cargoes. 

Eefore we turn away from this hasty and assuredly 
not very pleasing’ glance at the Ottoman nation, it 
would ho unoandid if we omitted to notice the im- 
puted virtues of the Turks ; foremost amongst which 
stands charity— a quality enjoined to all true hc- 
liovers hy tlio words of Mahomet, and wliioli includes 
within its operation the infcJ’ior animals. They are 
reputed to ho honourable in their dealings, and faith- 
ful to their words — cdiaractcristlcs of the haughty 
masters, as lying and chicane arc natural to the 
slave. The Turks are forbidden the use of wine ; 
hut then they console themselves by sxrbstitnting the 
eternal coffee, tobacco, and opium, and hy other sen- 
sual indulgences. 

“We turn,” in the words of a great writer, “from 
the soil of barbarism and the crescent, to a country 
whose inhabitants participate in the blessings of 
Christiairity and European civilization.” 

Enssia comprises one half of Europe, one-third of 
Asia, and a pcp'tion of America ; and includes within 
its hounds nearly sixty millions, or a sixteenth por- 
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tion of the human race. Its territory stretches, in 
length, from the Black Sea to the confines of Upper 
Canada ; and from the border of China to the Arctic 
Sea, in width. The stupendous size of the Eussian 
empire has excited the wonder and alarm of timid 
writers, who forget, that “ it is an identity of language, 
habits, and character, and not the soil or the name 
of a master, which constitutes a great and powerful 
nation.” Euling over eighty different nations or 
tribes, the autocrat of all the Eussias claims the al- 
legiance of people of every variety of race, tongue, 
and religion. Were it possible to transport to one 
common centre of his empire, the gay opera loimger 
of St. Petersburgh, habited m the Parisian mode ; the 
fierce Bashkir of the Ural Mountain, clad in rude 
armour, and aimed with bow and arrows ; the Cri- 
mean, with Ms camel, from the southern steppes ; and 
the Esquimaux, who traverses with his dogs the 
frozen regions of the north — these fellow-subjects of 
one potentate, would cncormter each other with all 
the surprise and ignorance of individuals meeting 
fi.'om England, China, Peru, and New Holland ; nor 
would the time or expense incurred in the journey he 
greater in the latter than the former interview. It must 
be obvious to every reflecting mind that vast deduc- 
tions must be made from the written and statistical 
resources of a nation possessing no unison of religious 
or political feeling, when put in competition with 
other empires, identified m faith, language, and na- 
tional characteristics. The popular mind has been, 
however, greatly misled by many writers on the 
Eussian empire, who have sought to impress their 
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readers with the idea of the overwhelming size of its 
territory, and who have, at the same time, wilfully 
or negligently omitted to mention other facts, which, 
if talcen in connection, serve to render that very 
magnitude of surface a soiu-ce of wealeness rather 
than power. We are furnished by Malte Brim with 
some tables of the relative densities of the population 
of the European empires, which will help to illustrate 
our views upon this subject, and from which we give 
an extract ; — 

• Inliabitanta. 

Eussia, for each squain league, . . . 181 

Prussia, 792 

Ih'auco, 1063 

Euglaud, 1467 

Now, the same law applies to communities as 
to physics — in proportion as you condense you 
strengthen, and as you draw out you weaken bodies ; 
and, according to this rule, the above table, which 
makes Prussia more than four times as closely peopled 
as Bussia, would, bearing in mind the advantages of 
her denser population, give to the former power an 
equality of might with her unwieldy neighbour, which 
we have no doubt, is quite consistent with the truth ; 
whilst the same tabular test, if applied to Bussia, 
France, and England, would assign much the greater 
share of power to the two latter nations ; which ex- 
perience has demonstrated to be the fact. Here, 
then, we have the means of exemplifying, by a very 
simple appeal to figures, (ever the best reasoning 
weapons,) how the vastness of territory of the Bus- 
sians is the cause of debility rather than of strength. 
It would be a trite illustration of a self-evident truism 
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if we were to adduce, as a proof of our argument, the 
practice in military tactics. What general eyer 
dreamed of scattering his troops, by way of increas- 
ing their power? Bonaparte gahied his terrible 
battles by manoeuvring gweat masses of men in smaller 
limits than any precedmg commanders. 

But the same geographer supplies us with a gra- 
duated scale of the relative taxation of these coun- 
tries, which affords a yet more convincing proof of 
the disadvantageous position of Eussia. 

Russia, eacR iiiliabitaut contributes to 

gOTernment, £0 11 8 

Prussia, 0 17 6 

Prance, 18 4 

England, 3 1.3 4 

Now, assuming, as we may safely do, that these 
governments draw the utmost possible revenue from 
their subjects, what a disproportion here is between 
the wealth of the closely-peopled Britain and the 
poverty of the scantily populated Russia I We find, 
too, that the gradation of wealth is in the direct pro- 
portion to the density of the inhabitants of the four 
countries. Here, then, we have a double source of 
weakness for Russia, which would operate in a dupli- 
cate ratio to her disadvantage, in case that nation 
were plunged into a war M'ith either of those otheT 
states; for, whilst her armies must necessarily be 
mustered from greater distances, at proportionate 
cost, and with less abilify on her part to bear those 
charges, her rivals would possess fr’oops more com- 
pactly positioned, and, at the same time, the greater 
means of transporting them: — ^in a word, the one 
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party would require tire fluids, aud not ]iossess tlvcm, 
wliilst tlie otlicr would, comparatively speaking, liave 
tlie money, and not want it. A neecsMaiy evil at- 
tends tlic wide-spread cliaraetcr of llie population of 
Eiissia, in tlie aliscuce of those large towns which 
serve as centres of intelligence and nmses of civiliza- 
tion in other countries. Thus, in those vast regions, 
we have the cities of 


Petersbiu'gli, witli a population of . . 305,000 

Moscow 190,000 

"Warsaw, 117,000 

Kasan 50,000 

ICiow, .... . . 40,000 


whilst we find the remainder of the large places on 
the map of Russia to he only, in size, upon a par 
with the third-rate towns of Engdand, ifliat in a 
country of such vast extent, and comprising sixty 
millions of people, and whore so few populous cities 
exist, the great mass of the iuhahitants are living in 
poverty, ignorance, and barbarism, scarcely rising 
above a state of nature, must be apparent. Tribes of 
Cossacks and of Tartars, wandering over the low 
countries of Caucasia, own a formal allegiance to 
Eussia, Other hordes, dignified by the alarmist 
writers on the subject of Russian greatness, with the 
title of nations — such as the Circassians, the Geor- 
gians, the Mingrelians, with more than thirty other 
tribes, some Christian, others Mahometan, or of a 
mixed creed, occupying the mormtainous regions of 
the Caucasus-r-are wholly or partially subdued to the 
dominion of the Czar. These fierce tribes are ad- 
dicted to all the rude habits of savages ; they live by 
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tlie cliase, or tlie cultivation of a little millet ; they 
commit harharous outrages, and buy and sell each 
other for slaves — often disposing of their own chil- 
dren, brothers, and sisters, to the Turks. Against 
these refractory and half-subdued neighbours, the 
Russians ai'e compelled to keep fortresses along the 
frontier. 

If we pass to northern Russia, we find the Samoi- 
edes, a people enduring nearly six months of per- 
petual night, and enjoying, in requital, a day of two 
months; with them, com is sown, ripened, and 
reaped, in sixty days. In the governments of Wo- 
logda, Archangel, and Olonetz, (for even in this 
almost uninhabitable region man has established his 
ministerial arrangements and political divisions,) the 
clhnate is of such a nature that human industi'y can 
hardly contend against the elements, and the scanty 
produce of his labour enables the husbandman scarcely 
to protract a painful and sometimes precarious exist- 
ence. Trees disappear on the sterile plams — the 
plants are stunted — corn withers — the marshy mea- 
dows are covered with rushes and mosses — and the 
whole of vegetable nature proclaims the vicinity of 
the Pole. 

Over these desolate wastes, a traveller might jour- 
ney five hundred miles, and not encounter one soli- 
tary human hahitation. The government or province 
of Orenburg, is larger than the entire kingdom of 
Prussia, and yet contains only a population of one 
million souls ! 

There are, however, vast districts — as', for example, 

the whole of Tiittle Rn '■nd the, TTkrninn — 
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iile territory, c([ii!il iu rii'liuosh <o nny part of Kurope; 
and it lias Ihh'h oatimati'd that linasia conhviuK more 
than 750,000 aqiiare miloa of land, of a ([uality not 
inferior to the Iji-at povtioua of (lennany, anrl upon 
which a popnlatiim of two hmidrod millloua of people 
might find aubaistonoo. Here, then, is the field upon 
which the energies of the g-own-nineut and the in- 
dustry of its subjects should be, for the next ceutriry, 
exclusively devoted ; aird if the host interests of 
Bussia were understood— or if its govonnneut would 
attain to that actual porver which ignorant writers 
proclaim for it in the possession of boundless wastes 
and impenetrable forests — she should cease the wars 
of the sword, and hegin the battle with tlic wilder- 
ness, by constructing railroads, building bridges, 
clceponing rivers ; by fostering tb(' ae('uinnhitioii of 
capital, the gruwtli of cities, and the inereiise of eivi- 
lization and freedom. Thow an, i/ic 011 ( 1 / t^oiinv)^ of 
power and wealth in an age of itnprooeun nt ; and tuitil 
Russia, like America, draws from lie,r plains, moun- 
tains, and rivers, those resources which can bo de- 
veloped only by pulicuL labour — vain arc her hoasts 
of geographical extent. As well might the inhabi- 
tants of the United States vaunt of their unexplored 
possessions west of the Eoclcy Mountains, or England 
plume herself upon the desert tracts of Mew Hol- 
land, 

If such be the true interests of Bussia, it will he 
admitted, then, that the conquest of those extensive 
and almost depopulated regions now withering under 
the government of the Sultan, would only be a wider 
departure from this enlightened policy. Assuming 
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tliat sucli a conquest had taken place, it follows that 
the population of the Russian empire would become 
still more diversified in character and of a yet more 
heterogeneous nature ; whilst it, at the same time, 
would diffuse itself over a far wider surface of terri- 
tory ; and, if the argmnents which we have offered 
are founded m reason, then the first effects of all this 
must be, that Russia would, herself, be weakened by 
this still greater distension of her dominion. What, 
then, becomes of our apprehensions about the safety 
of India, or the possession of the Ionian Islands — the 
freedom of the Mediterranean — our maritime supre- 
macy— or the thousand other dangers with which we 
are threatened as the immediate consequence of the 
possession of Oonstantinople by the Russians ? 

If we would form a fair estimate of the probable 
results of that event, we ought to glance, for a mo- 
ment, at the conduct of the same people under some- 
what similar circumstances in another quarter. The 
policy pm-sued by Russia on the Gulf of Finland, 
(where St. Petersburgh arose, like an exhalation from 
the marshes of the Neva,) when those districts were 
wrested, by its founder, from the maniac Charles XIT., 
would, we have a right to assmne, be imitated by 
the same nation on the shores of the Bosphorus. Let 
us here pause to do homage to that noblest example 
of history, far surpassing the exploits of Alexander 
or Napoleon — that sublune act of devotion at the 
shrine of commerce and civilization, offered by Peter 
the Great, who, to instruct Iris subjects fin the science 
of navigation and the art of ship-building, voluntarily 
descended fi-om a throne, where he was surrounded 
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by tlic pomp and spleiuloxiv of a great potentate, and 
became a mcnifil worlcm.an hi the dockyards of Baar- 
dam and Iteptfurd ! We vindicate luit bis crimes or 
Ha vices — the common atiributes of tbe condilion of 
society in wbicb be lived; bis cruelly was but tbe 
natural fi-uit of irresponsible power in savage life; 
and bis acts of grossnoss and intemperance were re- 
garded, by tbe nation, as bononrablo exploits; but 
tbe genius tbat enabled bim to penetrate tbe tbick 
clouds of prejudice and ignorance wbicb enveloped 
bis people, and to perceive, afar off, tbe power wHch 
civilization and commerce confer upon nations, was 
tbe offspring of bis oivn nuaided spirit, and will ever 
be worthy of peculiar honour at tbe bands of tbe lus- 
torian. Everybody knows nndor wbat trying disad- 
vantages this metropolis, planted in tbe midst of 
unbcaltby and barren marsbes, and in a latitude tbat, 
by tbe ancients, was placed beyond ibo limits of 
civilization, sprung from tbe bands of its founder, and 
stood forth tbe most wonderful pbenomcuon of tbe 
18th century. At present, this capital, wbicb con- 
tains upwards of 300,000 inliabitants, and is termed, 
from tbe splendour of its public buildings, a city of 
palaces, can boast of scientific bodies wbicli are in 
correspondence with all the learned societies of Eu- 
rope. The government has sent out circumnavigators, 
who have made discoveries in remote regions of the 
globe. St. Petersburgb contains museums of art and 
literature ; some of tbe jfirst specimens of sculpture 
and painting, are to be seen in its public balls; its 
public libraries contain twice as many volumes as 
those of London ; and tbe best collection of Chinese, 
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Japanese, and Mongolbooks are to bo found on tlieir 
sliclves. All the decencies and even elegancies of 
life, observable in Paris or London, are found to pre- 
vail over tins nortbern metropolis ; and tlrere is 
nothing in the sheets (unless it be the costume of the 
people, necessary to meet the exigencies of the cli- 
mate) to remind the eye of the traveller that he is 
not in one of the more western Christian capitals. 

We may faiidy assmne that, were Russia to seize 
upon the capital of Tm-key, the consequences would 
not at least be less favourable to hmnanity and civili- 
zation than those which succeeded to her conquests 
on the Griilf of Finland a century ago. The seraglio 
of the Sultan would be once more converted mto the 
palace of a Christian monarch ; the lasciviousness of 
the harem would disappear at the presence of his 
Christian empress 5 those walls which now resound 
only to the voice of the ermuch and the slave, and 
witness nothing but deeds of guilt and dishonour, 
would then echo the footsteps of travellers and the 
voices of men of learning, or behold the assemblage 
of high-souled and beautiful women, of exalted bu’th 
and rare accomplishments, the virtuous companions 
of ambassadors, tomists, and merchants, from all the 
capitals of Europe. We may fah-ly and reasonably 
assume that such consequences would follow the con- 
quest of Constantinople : and can any one doubt that, 
if the government of St. Petersburgh were transferred 
to the shores of the Bosphorus, a splendid and sub- 
stantial European city would, in less* than twenty 
years, spring up, in the place of those huts which now 
constitute the capital of Tmkey ? — that noble public 
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buildings would arise, learned societies flourish, and 
the arts prosper? — that, from its natural hcautica and 
advantages, Constantinople would become an nttrae- 
tive resort for civilised Europeans? — that the Christian 
religion, operating instantly upon the laws and insti- 
tutions of the country, would ameliorate the condi- 
tion of its people ? — that the slave market, which is 
now polluting the Ottoman capital centuries after the 
odious traffic has been banished from the soil of 
Christian Europe, would be abolished ? — that the de- 
moralising and unnatural law of polygamy, under 
which the fairest portion of the creation becomes an 
object of brutal lust and an article of daily traffic, 
would be discountenanced ? — and that the plague, no 
longer fostered by the filth and indolence of the 
people, would cease to ravage countries placed in the 
healtliiesl latitudes and blessed with the finest climate 
in the world? Can any rational mind doubt that 
these changes would follow Irom the occupation of 
Constantinople by Russia, every oire of which , so far 
as the difference in the cases permitted, has already 
been realised more than a century in St. Petersburg] i ? 
But the interests of England, it is alleged, would he 
endangered by such changes. We deny that the 
progress of improvement and the advance of civiliza- 
tion can he inimical to the welfare of Great Britain. 
To assert that loe, a commercial and manufacturing 
people, have an interest in retaining the fairest 
regions in Europe m barbarism and ignorance — that 
we are benefited because poverty, slavery, polygamy, 
and the plague abound in Turkey — is a fallacy too 
gross even for refutation. 
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One of the greatest dangers apprehended (for we 
set ont with promising to answer the popnlar oh- 
jections to the aggrandisement of Exxssia in this 
quarter) is, from the injury which would be inflicted 
upon our trade ; which trade, exclusively of that 
portion of our nominal exports to Turlcey which really 
goes to Persia, does not much exceed half a million 
yearly, an amount so contemptible when we recollect 
the population, magnitude, and natural fertility of 
that empire, that it might safely be predicted, under no 
possible form of government could it be diminished. 
But Eussia is said, by the panegyrists of Turkey, to 
be an anti-commercial countiy. We have already 
seen that, to Eussian influence we are indebted for 
the liberation of the Black Sea from the thraldom in 
which it had been held, by Tiuddsh jealousy, for three 
hundred years. If, however, we would judge of the 
probable conduct of that people after the conquest of 
Constantinople, we must appeal to the experience 
which they have given us of then commercial policy 
at St. Petershurgh. The first Dutch merchant vessel 
(whose captain was welcomed with honours and 
loaded with presents by Peter the Great) entered 
that harbour in 1703; and, at the present time, fifteen 
hundred vessels clear ont annually from the capital 
of Eussia for all parts of the world. The internal 
navigation of this vast empme has been improved, 
with a patience and perseverance, in the last century, 
which, hearing in mind the impediments of climate 
and soil, are deserving our astonishment and admira- 
tion, and which contrasts strangely with the supine- 
ness of that Mahometan people whose habits are, 
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according to some writers, so tavouriiljle to trade, but 
in whose country not oire t'lirlong ot cana,! or xiavi- 
gahlc stream, the labour ot“ Turkish luuuls, has hem 
produced in upwards of three hundred years I Three 
great lines of navigation, one of them 1400 miles 
long, extend through the interior of Ilussia, by which 
the waters of the Baltic, the Caspian, and the Black 
Sea are brought into connection ; and by which 
channels the provinces of the Volga, the plains of the 
Ukraine, and the forests and mines of Siberia, trans- 
mit their products to the markets of Moscow and St. 
Petersburgh.* Much as may with truth be alleged 
against the lust for aggrandizement with which 
Eussian counsels have been actuated, yet, if we 
examine, wo shall dud that it is by the love of im- 
provement — the security given, by laws, to life and 
property — but, above all, owing to the cnconragcmcnt 
afforded to commerce — that this empire luis, more 
than hy conquest, heen hroright forth from her frozen 
regions, to hold a first rank among tfio iiations of 
Europe. 

The laws for the encouragement of trade arc direct 
and important ; and their tendency is to destroy the 
privileges of the nobles, by raising np a middle class 
precisely in the same way by which our own Plan- 
tagenets countervailed the powers of the barons. 
Every Russian, carrying on trade, must be a burgher, 
and a registered member of a guild or company ; and 
of these guilds there are three ranks, according to the 
capitals of the members : — 

* Boats may, 'we are told, go from St. Betersburgli to the 
Caspian Sea, -witliout unloading. 
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10 to 50,000 roubles* entitles to foreign comincrce, 
exempts from corporal piinisbmcnt, and qualifies to 
drive about in a carriage and pair. 

5 to 10,000 roubles, tbe members of tins guild arc 
confined to inland trade. 

1 to 6,000 roubles includes petty sbopkeepers. 

Besides these gudds for merchants, the porters of 
the large towns associate together in bodies, called 
artels^ reseinbhug, in some respects, the company of 
wine coopers in London, for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing persons emplo 3 ring one of them from any loss 
or damage to his goods. Now, in a country, how- 
ever far removed from a state of freedom and civi- 
lization, {and toe maintain that^ in these rcs]3ects^ the 
condition of JRiLssia is in arrear of all other Christian 
states^) where laws such as these exist, for encourag- 
ing industry, conferring privileges upon traders, and 
doing honour to the accumulation of capital —in that 
country prodigious strides have been already taken 
on the only true path to enlightenment and liberty. 
On this the Turhs have disdained to advance a 
single step. Here we have at one glance the distinc- 
tive characters of the Turkish and Russian, the Scla- 
vonic and Mongolian races — the former unchanging 
and stationary, the latter progressing and imitative. 
The very stringent laws which Russia has passed 
against the importation of our fabrics, are indications 
of the same variety of character ; evincing a desire 
to rival us in mechanical industry : whilst the apathy 
with which the Turk sees every article, of our manu- 
factures enter his ports, without being, stimulated to 
* A routle is about lO^d. 
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stncly the coiiBhmction of a looiu or spiuiiiiig .frame, 
is hut another uiauifesUitioii of his inferior structure 
of iu1,clleci. 

To return, tlrcu, to the oft agitated question, as to 
the clanger of ocxr eomnierce consequent upon the 
conquest of Constantinople hy Russia— are wc not 
jnstilied in assuming that our exports to Turkey 
would exceed half a million per annum, if that fertile 
region were possessed hy a nation governed under 
laws for the fostering of trade, such as we have 
just described? Soxne persons argue, indeed, that, 
although the productive industry of those countries 
would augment under such supposed circumstances, 
still, so great is the enmity of the Russians towards 
England, that wo should be cxchxdecl from all par- 
ticipation in its inci’easc. But how stands the case 
if wo appeal to tluj policy of that, ])eoplc, as already 
experienced, and hud that — notwithstanding that our 
own tarilf at this time iutei'poscs a duty of 100 per 
cent, against the two staple articles of Russian pro- 
duce, timber and corn — the amount of trade carried 
on between Great Britain and St. Petersburgh, is 
equal to that of the latter with all the rest of the 
world together ; for, of the 1500 vessels clearing 
annually fi’om that port, 750 are British ? But it is 
contended that, if Russia were put into possession of 
the Turkish provinces, she would possess, within her 
own limits, such a command of all the natural pro- 
ducts as might enable her to close the liellespont 
against the wnrld, and begin a Japanese system of 
commercial policy. To this we reply, that commerce 
cannot, in the present day, turn hermit. It will not 
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answer for a people to try, in tlie words of Slieridan, 
to get “ an atmosphere and a sun of its own.” Nay, 
better still — no country can cany on great financial 
transactions except tlirough the medium of England. 
We are told by Mr. Rothschild, in his evidence before 
the legislature, that London is the metropolis of the 
moneyed world ; that no large commercial operations 
can possibly be carried on, bnt they must be, more or 
less, under the influence of this common centre of the 
financial system, round which the less affluent states, 
lilce the humbler orbs of the solar creation, revolve, and 
from whence they must be content to borrow lustre 
and nourishment. Supposing, indeed, that Russia 
were in possession of Turkey, and should commence a 
system of non-intercourse, (we are under the necessity 
of making these whimsical suppositions in order to 
reply to grounds of argument which are actually 
advanced every day by grave writers upon this ques- 
tion,) could she carry on those extensive manufactures 
which some people predict, without deriving a supply 
of raw ingredients from other countries? It will 
suffice on this head if we observe, that, to enable any 
one of our manufacturers to conduct the simplest 
branch of his mechanical and chemical industry, it is 
requisite that he be duly supplied with materials, the 
growth of every corner of the globe ; — the commonest 
printed calico, worn by the poorest peasant’s wife, is 
the united product of the four quarters of the earth ; 
the cotton of America, the indigo of Asia, the gum 
of Africa, and the madder of Europe, must all be 
brought from those remote regions, aqd be made to 
combine with fifty other as apparently heterogeneous 
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commodities, Iby ingenious arts and processes, tlie 
results of ten tliousand })liiloHopliical experiments 
— and all to produce a rustic’s gown-piece I Whilst 
such are the exigencies of manufacturing industry, 
hindiug us in ahject dependence upon all the countries 
of the earth, may we not hope that freedom of com- 
merce, and an exemption from warfare, will he the in- 
evitable fruits of the future growth of that mechanical 
and chemical improvement, the germ, of which has 
only been planted in. om* day ? Need we add one 
word to prove that Russia conld not — nnless she were 
to discover another chemistry, which should wholly 
alter the properties of matter — at the same time 
seclude herself from the trade of the rest of the world, 
and become a rich and gi'eat manufacturing or com- 
mercial nation? Wherever a comitry is found to 
favonr foreign commerce, whether it be the United 
States, Russia, Holland, Chhia, or Brazil, (we speak 
only of commercial nations, and, of course, do not 
include France), it may infallibly be assumed, that 
England partakes more largely of the advantages of 
that traffic than any other state ; and the same rule 
will continu.c to apply to the increase of the commerce 
of the world, in whatever quarter it may be, so long 
as the British people are distinguisbed by their in- 
dustry, energy, and ingenuity ; and provided that 
their rulers shall keep pace in wise reforms and severe 
economy with the governments of their rivals. It 
follows, then, that, with reference to trade, there can 
be no ground “of apprehension from Russia. If that 
people were t© attempt to exclude all foreign traffic, 
they would enter, at once, upon the high road to 
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barbarism, from wliich career there ia no danger 
threatened to rich ‘and civilized nations ; if, on the 
other hand, that state continued to pursue a system 
favourable to foreign trade, then England would be 
found at Constantinople, as she has already been at 
St, Petersbnrgh, reaping the greatest harvest of riches 
and power, from the augmentation of Russian imports. 

By far the greater proportion of the writers and 
speakers upon the subject of the power of Russia, 
either do not understand, or lose sight of the all 
important question, What is the true source of 
national greatness? The path by which alone 
modern empires can hope to rise to supreme power 
and grandeur, (would that we could impress this 
sentiment upon the mind of every statesman in 
Europe !) is that of laboiu' and improvement. They 
who, pointing to the chart of Russia, shudder at her 
expanse of impenetrable foi'ests, her wastes of eternal 
snow, her howling wildernesses, frowning moun- 
tains, and solitary rivers ; or they who stand aghast 
at her boundless extent of fertile but uncultivated 
steppes, her millions of sei-fs, and her towns the 
abodes of poverty and filth — know nothmg of the 
true origin, in modern and future times, of national 
power and greatness. This question admits of an 
appropriate illustration, by putting the names of a 
couple of heroes of Russian aggression and violence, 
in contrast with two of their contemporaries, the 
champions of improvement in England. At the 
very period when Potemkin and Suwarrow were en- 
gaged in effecting their important Russian conquests 
in Poland and the Crimea, and whilst those mnne+o-,- 
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of cania,gc were filling tlic world wltli the lustre of 
tlicir (hurc, iiud lighting' up onc-l\alf of Europe Avitli 
the coullugi'utions of war—'two oljBCure individuals, 
tile one an o])Uclan, and tlic other a harher, both 
equally disi'egarded hy the chrouiclors of the daj'-, 
were quietly gaining victories in the realms of 
science, which have produced a more ahundant har- 
vest of wealth and power to their native country,' 
than has heen acquired by all the wars of Jhussia 
during’ the last two centuries. Those illustrious 
commanders in the war of improvement. Watt and 
Arkwright, with a hand of subalterns — the thousand 
ingenious and practical discoverers who have fol- 
lowed in tlieir train — ^havo, with their armies of 
artisans, conferred a power and consequence upon 
England, springing from successive triumphs in the 
physical soieuces and the mechanical arts, a.nd wholly 
independent of territorial increase — compared with 
which, all that she owes to the evanescent exploits 
of her warrior lieroes, sinks into insignificance and 
obscurity. If wc look into futurity, and speculate 
upon the probable career of one of these inventions, 
may wc not with safety predict that the steam engine 
— ^the perfecting of which belongs to our own age, 
aud which even now is exerting an influence in the 
fonr quarters of the globe — will at no distant day 
produce moral and physical changes, all over the 
world, of a magnitude and permanency, surpassing 
the effects of all the wars and conquests which have 
convulsed mankind since the beginning of time ! 
England owes, to the peaceful exploits of Watt and 
Arkwright, and not to the deeds of Nelson and 
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Wellington, lier commerce, wMcli now extends to 
every corner of the earth; and which casts into 
comparative obscurity, by the grandeur and extent 
of its operations, the peddling ventures of Tyre, Car- 
thage, and Venice, confined within the limits of an 
inland sea. 

If we were to trace, step by step, tbe opposite 
careers of aggrandizement, to wbicli we can only thns 
hastily glance — of England, pursuing the march of 
improvement within the ai-ea of four of her counties, 
by exploring tbe recesses of her mines, by construct- 
ing canals, docks, and railroads, by her mechanical 
inventions, and by the patience and ingenuity of her 
manufacturers in adapting their fabrics to meet the 
varying wants and tastes of every habitable latitude 
of the earth’s surface; and of Tlussia, adhering to 
her policy of territorial conquests, by despoiling of 
provinces, the empires of Turkey, Persia, and Swe- 
den, by subjugating in unwilling bondage the natives 
of Georgia and Circassia, and by seizing with robber 
band tbe soil of Poland: — if we were to trace these 
opposite careers of aggrandizement, what should we 
find to be tbe relative consequences to these two 
empires ? England, with her steam-engine and spin- 
ning frame, has erected the standard of improve- 
ment, around which every nation of the world has 
already prepared to rally ; she has, by the magic of 
her machinery, miited for ever two remote hemi- 
spheres in the bonds of peace, by placing Europe and 
America in absolute and inextricable dependence on 
each other; England’s industrious el/isses, through 
the energy of their commercial e:rterprise, are at this 
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moment, iiifluciu'lng tlie civiliKation of llic whole' 
world, hy stlmulatiiio' Ihe l.ihouv, oxeitiiici,' ilie oiirl- 
osit}’’, aud promotiug the tiwic lov veliuemeiit, oC bar- 
barony communities, aiul, above all, by acqtiiring- 
and teacliing to surrounding nations, the bcjiclicent 
attaclnncnt to peace. Sucb arc tbe moral eirocts of 
improvement in Britain, against wliicb Bussia can 
oppose comparatively little, but the example of 
violence, to which humanity poiuta as a beaco;i to 
warn society from evil. And if we refer to the 
physical effects — if, for the sake of convincing’ minds 
which do not recognise the far more potent moral 
influences — we descend to a comparison of mere 
brute forces, we hud still “gTcater superiority result- 
ing from ingenuity and labour. The manufacturing 
districts alone— even the four counties of blngdaud, 
comprismg Lancashire, Yorkshire, Ghcshii’c, and 
StaH’ordshirc — could, at any moment, by means o)“ 
the wealth drawn, by the skill and industry of its 
population, from the natural resources of tliis com- 
parative speck of territory, comhat with success the 
whole Russian empire! Liverpool and Hull, with 
theh’ navies, and Manchester, Leeds, and Binning- 
Rara, with their capitals, could hloclcade, within the 
watei's of Cronstadt, the entire Russian marine, and 
mmihilale the commerce of St. Petershurgh. And, 
further, if we supj)Ose that, during the next thirty 
years, Russia, adhering to her system of territorial 
aggrandizement, were to swallow np, successively, 
her neighbours, Persia and Turkey — whilst England, 
which we have imagined to comprise only the area 
of four counties, still persevered in her i^roscni cai’ccr 
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of mechanical ingenuity, the relative forces would, 
at the end of that time, yet be more g’reatly in favour 
of the peaceful and industrious empire. This mere 
speck on the ocean — without colonies, which are hut 
the costly appeudag-e"* of an aristocratic government 
— without wars, which have ever been but another 
aristocratic mode of plundering and oppressing com- 
merce — would, with only a few hundred square 
leagues of surface, by means of the wealth which, by 
her arts and industry, she had accumulated, be the 
arbitress of the destiny of Russia, with its millions of 
square miles of territory. Liverpool and Hull, with 
their thousands of vessels, would be in a condition to 
dictate laws to the possessor of one-fourth part of 
the surface of the globe: they would then be en- 
abled to blockade Russia in the Sea of Marmora, as 
they could now do in the Gulf of Finland — to deny 

» Some people ooiitend tlial our colonies arc profitable to us, 
because they consume our uiauufacluros ; altbougb it is notorious 
that they do not buy a singlo commodity from ua ■whicb tlicy 
could procure clieaper elsewhere, whilst we take frequently articles 
from thorn of an inferior quality and at a dearor rate than wo 
could purchase at from othei- countries. But what do the advo- 
cates of tho present system say to the fact, that we are at this 
moment paying thirty per cent, more for tho colonial productions 
consumed in our houses, than is paid for similar axUAes, procured 
from our own colonies, too, by the people of the Coutineiit ? A 
workman in London, an artisan in Manchester, or a farmer of 
Wales, buys his Jamaica sugar and coffee thirty per cent, dearer 
than tho native of Switzerland or America, perhaps five hnndroil 
miles distant from a port, and whose governments never owned a 
colony ! But, it will bo said, ibis is necessary taxation to meet the 
interest of tho debt. And wliat have we io shUw for ihc national 
doht Imt miT roloni'p^ r* 
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licr llie IVecdom of tiu' nons— to ileprivo her proud 
noblcfi of every forcif^'ii coimuodity ami luxury, and 
degrade tlieui, iuuidst tlielr tliousaiul.s of scrihj to 
the harharoiia vSialc of their iiiicc.stora of the aucicut 
Rousuiacs— nud to eouOnc her C^ur in his splendid 
prison of Goustautinople I’'*' If such ai-e the miracles 
of the raiud, such the superiority of iiuprovcuuuit 
over the efforts of brute foi-ce and violence, is not the 
writer of tlieso pages justified m calling the attention 
of his countrymen elsewhere,! to the j)i’ogress of 

Tlio amoimt of our oxpoi’ls of cotlou gooclq, of wliicli industry 
Miinolioster ia tlio centre, ia douhlo that of tl\o exports of oyery 
hind from all tlio Russian empire ; the sliippiiig ontoriirg Liver- 
pool annually, oxocods the toiuuigo of tSt. rotoi’.sl)iirgh olglitfolil! 
I’lieso facts, -wliieli wo can only tliiiH allude to with o]iigi’aminatie 
brevity, convoy forcibly to the rodocliiig luiiul, an iinprosHioix of 
the mighty iulluoiico which 3U)\v Hliimlwrs In the poHHOHHion of the 
commercial and manufacturing portions oi‘ the conumuiily ; how 
little they undorstaiul the oxtoiit of their power, may bo uoknow- 
lodgod, wboii wo rocolloct that this groat and indepomluui/ order 
of society (for tlio maiiulacturing ialorost of Rugland is, from tho 
iiainro of its position with roferonco to foreign stains, iiinro indo- 
pendent of British agricnltnro than tho latter is of it) is doprivoil 
of tho just reward of its ingenious labour, by tlio tyranny ol' Llio 
corn-laws j that it possesses uo roprosoutatioii, and consequently 
no direct inilnonco, in one of Bio Houses of Parliament — the 
members of which, to a man, are interoslod ixr the manufacturo 
and high price of food — and that it still lies under tho stigma of 
feudal laws, that confer rights, privileges, and exemptions rrpon 
landed possessions, which are denied to personal property. 

t fSinca the publication of “ Euglaud, Ireland, and America,” 
the author has had an opportunity of visiting the United States, 
and of taking a Kasty glance of the American people; and his 
ocular experience of the country has confirmed him in, the views 
he put forth in that pamphlet. Lookins to tho natural endow- 
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anothei’ people, wliose rapid, adoption of the dis- 
coveries of the age, whose mechanical skill and nn- 
rivalled indnstiy in all the arts of life — as exemplified 
in their thousands of miles of railroads, their hun- 


ments of tlio J^Torth. American continent — as superior to Europe 
as the latter is to Africa — witli an almost immeasuraWo extent of 
river navigation — its boundless expanse of tlie most fertile soil in 
tbo world, and its inexhaustible mines of coal, iron, lead, &c. : — 
looldng at those, and remembering the quality and position of a 
people universally instructed and perfectly free, and possessing, 
as a consequence of these, a new-born energy and vitality very 
far surpassing the character of any nation of the old world — the 
writer reiterates the moral of his former work, hy declaring his 
conviction that it is from the west, rather than from the east, 
that danger to the supremacy of G-i'eat Britain ie to be appre- 
hended ; — ^that it is from the silent and peaceful rivalry of Ameri- 
cau commerce, the growth of its manufiictures, its rapid progress 
iu iuterual improvements, the superior education of its people, 
and their eeouomical and pacific government — that it is from 
these, and not from the barbarous policy or the impoverishing 
armaments of Euasia, that the grandeur of our commercial and 
national prosperity is endangered. And the writer slakes Ms re- 
putation upon the predietioji, that, in less than twenty years, this 
mill he the sentiment of the people of ^England generally ; and that 
the same conviction will he forced upon the government of the 
country. ' 

The writer has been surprised at tbe little knowledge that 
exists hero with respect to the mineral resources of America. 
Eew are aware that in nothing does that coimtry surpass Eiuope 
BO much as in its rich beds of coal. By a government survey of 
iho State of Ponnsylvania, it appears that it contains twenty 
thousand square mUos of coal, with iron iu proportion. This in 
one Stato only ! whilst the whole of the Mississippi valley is more 
or less enriched with this invalnahle combustible. Several of his 
neighbours have been astonished by the inapoetioa of a specimen 
of bituminouK coal, which the writer procured from a pit at 
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tlmls of Hlcanvhoala, tlu'iv .ship-l>iul(liii“', uianuraf- 
tiiriiig, patent invcntioiiK — \vlione system of nnivertsal 
iiistructioii, aiad, above all, wluwe inveterate attacdi- 
iTieut to peace — all proiilaini Anievloa, by her coin- 
potitioix in iuiproveinciits, to be dcHtiiiccl to affect 
more vitally tbaii Russia by lier agg-raudizcnicixt of 
territory, tbe future interests of Great llritaiu? 

If tlien, England, by promoting tbc peaceful in- 
dustry of lier population, is pursuing a course wbicli 
sliall conduct ber to a far biglicr point of moral and 
physical power than Russia can hope to reach by the 
opposite career of war and coneprest, we must seek 
for some other motive than tlxat of danger to our- 
selves, for the liostilitics iu wliicli we arc urged, by 
so many writers and speakers, to engage with that 
uortlicrii jicople, 

Tbe great grievance, indeed, witli us, is one wbieb, 
all tbiiigs liorno in rcmombvanco, displays eprite as 

JSvowiwviUo, on the Mouoiigalu'hi vim*, abovo I’ittab^ivgli, and 
wMeli ia prououncGd equal to llio vory boat qualities pi'oducod 
from iliu raluoa in Yoiitsliiro. Tho inodo of noridng tlio pits ia, 
to drive an adit into tlio slo[)ing banks of tlio navigable rivers ; 
and, at a fow yards dietaneo, tlio coal stratum ia usually found, six 
foot in tbicknosB ; and, as tho raiuor is always enabled to work 
ill an upright posture, ono man wiU frequently produoo aa much as 
100 loads a-day, The stoam-boat in vvliich the author went from 
Brownsville to Pitlsburgb, stopped at one of those pits’ mouths, 
and took in a supply of fuel, which waa charged at the rate of 
about three farthings a hushcl. These are facts which bear more 
directly upon the future destinies of this countiy, than the mar- 
riages of croiiinod heads in Portugal, the movements of savage 
forces in Russia, and similar proceedings, to which wo attach so 
much importance. 
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iniicli iiaivet6 in tlie cliavactei’ of tlie British people 
as is consistent with a moderate share of self-laiow- 
ledge. The Eussians are accused hy ^l!s of being an 
aggrandizing people I From the day of Pultowa 
down to the time of the passage of the Balkan — say 
the orators, journalists, reviewers, and authors — the 
govennnont of St, Petcrsburgh has been incessantly 
addicted to picking and stealing. But, in the mean- 
time, has England heen idle? If, dining the last 
century Eussia has plundered Sweden, Poland, Turkey 
and Persia, until she has grown unwieldy with the 
extent of her spoils, Great Britain has, in the same 
period, robbed — no, that would be an impolite phrase 
— has enlarged the hounds of his Majesty's domi- 
nions" at the expense of France, Holland, and Spain. 
It would be false logic, and just as unsound morality, 
to allow the Muscovite to justify his derelictions of 
honesty by an appeal to oiir example ; but surely we, 
who are staggering under the embarrassing weight of 
oiir colonics, with one foot upon the rook of Gibraltar 
and the other at the Cape of Good Hope — ^with Ca- 
nada, Australia, and the peninsula of India, forming, 
Cerheriis-like, the heads of our monstrous empire — 
and with the hundred minor acq^iiisitioiis scattered so 
widely over the earth’s surface as to present an un- 
answerable proof of our wholesome appetite for 
hoimdless dominion — surely loe are not exactly the 
nation to preach homilies to other people in favour of 
the national ohseivanceof the eighth commandment 


Extract from Mr T. AtlwooiVs sjieaeh, JJouse of Commons, 
hthj 9, 1833. — “ Tlio lluubo will recollect tliat, for two eonturieH, 
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If wo fiud all ilicsc pos«OHKu)iia to bo. biivclciisoine, 
ratlicr tliiui pi-olitablc — if, in coiiunoii witli all 
marauders, we cliacovov, by experience, tliat tbo ac- 
q^idsitiona of Irninl or Yiolencc confer notluivg but dis- 
appoiniment and loss — we sliall not improve oirr ease 
by going to war to prevent Russia pursuing the same 
course, wbicli will inevitably conduct licv to a similar 
fate, wbere tlie same retribution, wbicli will ever ac- 
company an infringement of tlie moral laws, awaits 
her. England and Russia, in tbe act of scolding eacb 
other on tbe reciprocal accusation of nnjnst aggran- 
dizement, present an appearance so Indicrons that it 
forcibly recalls to our recollection tbe quarrel between 
tbe two worthies of tbo Beggars’ Opci’a, tbe termina- 
tion of wliicb seeiio we recommend to llic imitation 
of tlie diplomatists of the two Courts. Lilcc Locklt 
and Pcaclmm, tbo British lion and the Russian bear, 

IvUsHia lias lioeii gradually oivcronelung njiuu tlic torritorioa of all 
lior iioiglilicnu'H ; forllio last 150 years licr jirogrcss liaHliooiigonO" 
ral on nil siilus — oast, west, nortli, and south. A fow years ago, 
slio atiackod Sweden and seised upon I'iiiland. Thou she attacked 
Persia, and added some most important provinces to her oinpii'o 
in the south. ITot coutout ■with this, she appropriated, iu 1792, 
a groat pari of Polaud ; aud it is but lately she has atiackod 
Turkey. Thus, for years, she has gone ou in her course of aggran* 
dizemout, iu defiance of the laws of God aud man 1” — If for 
Sweden, Persia, aud Poland, we substitute Ph’mice, Spain, aud 
Holland, aud if, instead of Tiu’key, we put the Burmese empiro, 
how admirably the above doscrij)txon would apply to another 
nation, of whose uuprofitahlo aggrandizements in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, Mr. Attwood may read a few particidars in 
Mr. Montgomery Martin’s “ History of the British Colonies”’ — 
five volumes, octavo ! 
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insieacl of tearing one anotlier, liad better ling and 
be friends — “ Brotlier hrwin^ brother h'uin^ we are 
both in the wrong.” 

Lord Dudley Stuart, (whose zeal, wc fear, without 
knowledge, upon the subject of Poland, and whose 
prejudice against Eussia, have led him to occupy so 
much of the public time, uselessly, upon the question 
before us,) in the course of his long speech in the 
Plouse of Commons (February 19th,) upon introducing 
the subject of Eussian encroachments, dwelt, at con- 
siderable length, upon the lust of aggrandizement by 
which he argued that the government of St. Peters- 
bui’gh was so peculiarly distinguished ; and he brought 
forward, at considerable cost of labour, details of its 
successive conquests of territory during the last cen- 
tury. Where the human mind is swayed by any 
passion of however amiable a nature, or where the 
feelings are allowed to predominate over the reason, 
in iuv9stigating a subject wliich appeals only to the 
understanding, it Avill generally happen that the judg- 
ment is defective. We attribute to the well knowm 
fervour of Lord Stuart’s sentiments upon Eussia and 
Poland, the circumstance that, during the fortnight 
wliich he must have employed in collectmg the dates 
of the several treaties by which the formei’ empire 
has wrested its possessions from neighhonring states, 
the thought never once occurred to him — a reflection 
which woifld have entered the head of almost any 
other man of sense, who sat clown coolly to consider 
the subject — that, during the last hundred years, 
England has, for every square league qf territory an- 
nexed to Eussia, hy force^ violence^ or fraud, appro- 
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jtn'dfed /o lier^clj thveo. Kut-Ii would luivi' (u'on llu' 
vcfloctiou wliic'li (liinlwHl iktokk tlio luiiul of a slates;' 
3uau wlu) Hilt ^[.o^y\\^^lii^pasmm^teJjj^ to investigate tlie 
suLjcct oi' lvnssia,n poliey, niul it must Innro pre- 
veiiicd liinp l)y the conscioasnoss ol‘ the. egotism ami 
arrogance — nay, tlic downright cHrontery^' of such a 
conrsc-— from bringing an acensation against another 
people Avhich recoils with tlirccfoldf criminality upon 
ourselves. Nor, if we were to enter ipioii a comparison 
of the cases, should wc find that the oneans whereby 
Great Britain has augmented her possessions, are a 
whit less reprehensible than those which have been 
resorted to by the northern porver for a similar pru’- 
pose. If the English writer calls down indignation 
U]mn the conquerors of the TJlcraiuc, Eiulaud, and the 
Urimoa, may not ilussian historians conjure u]) ccpially 

"VVo idludo totlio miLioii— tLoo[)it]ictt‘niinot'bo apiilicJ toliia 
Ijoi'iIhIii]). 

'WoHiHuik at't('i' duo iuvostigutiou and calculation, and not at 
I'luidoui, when wo allop'o tliiit Eaglaurl liiiaacqaii’ud tlu'co limos as 
luucli ion-iloiy as Iluasia duviiig' llio last contury, Tlio Capo ia 
computed at lialf a niilliou of square miles, Canada at half aa 
much moi’G, India and Now TTolland will bo found caclnvilh au 
area almoat as largo as that of the oultivahlo portion of Europe ; 
not to mention other acquisitions too uumorous to ho doscrihod 
within tlie limits of a pamphlet ! 

Progressive augmentation of the Eussian Empire : — 

Sq. imleg. Popiilatlou. 

At the accession of Potor I. . 1689, 2,980,000 15,000,000 
At his death, . . , 1725, 3,150,000 20,000,000 

At the accession of Catherine II. . 17G3, 3,700,000 25,000,000 
At her death, ' . . . 1790, 3,850,000 36,000,000 

At the death of Alexander, . 1825, -1,250,000 58,000,000 

— Malte Bnm's Gcoqraphy, \ol. vi. p. G22, 
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painful reminiscences upon the subjects of Gibraltar, 
the Cape, and Hindostan? Every one conversant 
with the history of the last century, will remember 
that Eng’land has, during almost all that period, main- 
tained an ascendancy at sea-, and colonies, which 
were in times past regarded as the chief .source of our 
wealth and power, being pretty generally the fruits 
of every succeeding war, the nation fell into a passion 
for conquest, under the delusive impression that those 
distant dependencies were, in spite of the debt con- 
tracted in seizing them, profitable acquisitions to the 
mother countiy. Hence the British Government was 
always eager for hostilities, the moment an excuse 
presented itself, witli one of the maiutime continental 
states, possessing colonics ; and of the several con- 
flicts in which we have been involved since tlic peace 
of Eyswick, at least three out of four bave been con- 
sequent upon declarations of war made by England.* 


^ Tlie policy of Eugland lias heou aggressive at all times ; liut 
we are far from exulting iu tlie fact of having always doalt tlie 
ilrsi lilow, as Mr. Thomas Attwood of Birmingham would wish us 
to do/ when he tolls us, exultingly, in the House of Commons, 
whilst speaking of Eussia — {See Mirror of Parliament, 1S33, p. 
2874) — “ We, the people of England, whohave never known what 
fear is ; who have keen accustomed, for seven him clred years, to give 
a blow first and to receive an apology afterwards ; wo, who have 
borne the British lion triumphant through every quarter of the 
world, and are now forced to submit to insults from this base and 
brutal, and this in reality weak power— a power which, from its 
more physical force, contrives, like a great bully, to intimidate tho 
moral streugtk of Europe !” Now, putting aside tlie exquisitely 
ludicrous charge of bullying, alleged against Eussia by one ^^llo 
boasts that, for seven luiudi'cd years, too have “ struck tho first 
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iluHSUx, on llu' eonixiuy, lias IxH'n ixoai'ly Hnrroiindcd 
by tlu! ton-iioiy of bnvharouH naliona, one of'wliicli,'*' — ■ 
hij ilia very nature of itn mrtiiutions warlike ami 

bloAv,” nnd wliieli TOininilana of ll>o ycouo lioUvoou Sir Auiliony 
Absoluio imd. liia “iiiaoloiit, iinjnuloul, ovorboiiriiig” aoii, Jack; 
■ivo Iiavo liovG a spocimou of tlial sort of souiimeat -wlitcli liorsos 
01 ' buil'iiloOB, if tlicy could miiko speeches, might very iiroporly in- 
clxilgo in, hut lyhich is derogatory to tlio rank of roiisoniiig hoiiigs, 
who possess iutollectual faculties in liou of hoofs and horns. 

Mr. Attwood is an advocato for war and paper moucj—tlie oune 
anil sGourye of the xoorldng classes ! What do tho Birmingham mo- 
chanics say to the following picturo of tho offccts of tho last war 
upon the prosperity of their town ? Tho same results would follow 
a liko cause, should a war ho entered into, to gratify their favourite 
reprosoutatiyo. 

Extract from Mr. Grefs (iwio Lord Orel/) syceali on the state of 

Iho nation, March 25, l.SOl. — Sac llaiuard’s JParliamenlarg 

dlistory, vol. DC, p. KKiii. 

“ 1 eoiuo now to Hi)oak of tho internal stato of Iho oountry. 
Two luuuli'od andHovouty mil1ionnhavo boon added io our naiioiuil 
dol)t, oxelnsivo of imperiivi and other Ioann, and of tho rodnetlou 
ollbctod l)y Iho siuldiig fund ; and yot wo nro told, by llio ov- 
mi ulsters, that they le.ayo tho country in a Hour i ahing situation ! 1 
ask any man whether, from diminished comforts or [roin posltivo 
distress, ho does not fool this declaration an inaulfc. Ask tho rtnuod 
maiiufacturors of yorksliiro, Mauehestov, and JBiriningham ; ask 
tho starving iuliabitanls of London and Woatmiustor. Tn Homo 
parts of Torkshiro, formerly the most nourishing, it appears, from 
an authentic paper wlticli I hold in my hand, that tho poor-rates 
have increased from £522. to JBCOOO. a-year ; though tho whole 
rack-rent of tho parish does not exceed £5G00, In Birmingham, 
I7cnoio,froin undouhted authority, there a7'e near XL, QQO persons who 
reoewe parochial relief though the whole number of the inhabitants 
cannot exceed 80,000 — and this of a town reckoned one of the most 
prosperous hi England.” 

* Turkey. 
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aggressive — up to tlie middle of the last centmy, 
prompted, hj a consciousness of strength, and, since 
then, by a haughty ignorance of its degeneracy, to 
court hostilities with its neigliboin’s ; and the conse- 
quence of this and other causes is, that, in the majo- 
rity of cases, where Russia has been engaged in 
conflicts with her neiglihours, she will be found to 
have had a war of self-defence for her justification. 
If such are the facts — if England has, for the sake of 
the spoil which would accrue to her superiority of 
naval strength, provoked war, with all its horrors, 
from weak and unwilling enemies, whilst Russia, on 
the contrary, with ill-defined boundaries, has been 
called upon to repd the attacks of fierce and lawless 
nations— -surely, we must admit, unless pitiably 
blind by national vanity, that the gain (if such there 
he) resulting from these contentions, is not less imholy 
in the former than the latter case ; and that the title 
by wliich the sovereign of St. Petershurgh holds Ms 
conquered possessions is j’ust as good, at least, as that 
by which the govcrnineut of St. James’s asserts the 
right to ours. In the case of Poland, to which we 
shall again have to recur by and by, there was, indeed, 
a better title than that of the sword, but which, amidst 
the clamour of fine sentiments, palmed by philan- 
thropic authors and speakei-s upon the much abused 
public mind, about Russian aggression in that quarter, 
has never, we believe, been mentioned by any orator, 
reviewer, or newspaper writer of the present day. The 
“ Republic of Poland” (we quote the ^yords of Malte 
Brim) “had been chiefly conposed of provinces wrested 
from Russia, or from the Gi-reat Dukes of Galitch, 
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Vladiniii', Volyiisii, rt'lui'/dc, and pavlifidarly Kuni 
by l'i)livslan (he \'i(.'(uri(>us, ( UHimir (ho Oi'oat, Kuio'm 
oC L’ldiuul, !indl)y<.h'diiniv, (}ron(. Dukool' Idljumiua. 
d'lma, tlio. iiobloH woiv (lio oidy |)o)-,-!(iii,s iiih'i'ost-od hi 
Lhc dct'ouce oC in'oviuooa, whoso ududdliuhs wi'vo 
ostraiig'od (Voiu the holes, alLhoiigli they had I’ouiainod 
iiiulcr their goYcvuuuait iVoiu (ho time of (ho ooiv- 
qnest. All the peasants of Podolia and Volliyuia, 
wove Eousiiiacs, or Little Russians, ig-uovant ol’ the 
langiTage or customs of Roland, which may partly 
account foi’ the success of the Russians in their inra- 
sious of tlic Polish republic. The Roles, who wore 
persecuted by itiiolerant Catholic Rricsts, who clisvc- 
gardocl the oousfd utious' of the Polish diet, ahaudoued 
their lords without roluclauee, and veeidved willingly 
(heir counti'}’UK'.u, the Russian soldiers, who siiolce, the 
name dialect as themselves. Tlie division of Poland 
was, on the part of Uussia, not so mueh a hnvless in- 
vasion as an act ol' reprisal on Coviuor invaders. 1 lad 
this loading liistorieal fact heen explained in. Ihe 
Russian manit'esto, which was puhlishwl iu 1772, so 
much obloquy might not have been attached to the 
conduct of that people.” 

Leaving, however, the question of title — ^whieli, 
whatever may he the conflicting- opinions of moralists 
and legists, is, in the case of national tenures, usually 
decided according to power of the possessor- to 
hold iu fee — we shall he next renrinded of the great 
benefits which British conquests have coufei-rcd upon 
remote and uncivilizod nations, particularly in the 
example of India 5 and we shall he called rqion to 
show iu what manner Russia has compensated for her 
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violent Bcizni’cs of independent territory, by any 
similar amelioration of the coiulition of its people. 
Before doing so, we sliall premise tliat we do not 
olfer it as a justification of tbe policy of Russia, If, 
by chance, the plunderer makes good use of his spoil, 
that is not a vindication of robbery ; and because the 
serf of Poland, the savage of Georgia, and the ryot of 
Bengal, enjoy bettor laws under the sway of Russia 
and Great Britain, than they formerly possessed be- 
neath their own governments — to argue that, there- 
fore, these two powers stand morally justified in 
having subjugated, with fire and sword, those three 
less civilized states, would be to contend that America, 
instead of contenting herself with imj>arting improve- 
ments to the unenlightened communities of Europe, 
by the peaceful but irresistible means of her high 
example, is warranted in invading Naples or Spain, 
for the purpose of rescuing their people from the 
thraldom of monarchy, or marching to Rome, and, 
in place of the Pope, installing a Pre.sident in the 
palace of the Vatican ! “ It is, then, with no view to 

* Tet tlioro .ire perverse and pnirlblind moralists, wlio cau soo 
proofs of Grod’s interposition in every atrocious crimo that hap- 
pens, in its cousofiiiences, to carry some alloy of good ; which 
merely proves that the great Uuler of the imiverse has, in apile 
of ns, set his fiat against the predoinmancy of evil. A clergyman, 
we believe Dr. Buchanan, of high attaininonts and strict evangelical 
doctrines, who passed many years in India, proposed a prize essay, 
on his return to England, as to the prohable designs of Frovidence 
in placing the Indian empire in the hands of Great Fritain ! This, 
from a contemporary of AYarren Ilastings, is little less hlasphe- 
mons than the Tc Demis sung hy Catherine, for the victories of 
Dinnil and AY^rsaw 
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Ilio jiisfificatii)!! dT wav and violonco, I)ui, solely lor 
llu' purpoHc ol’ iitiHAVorini^, |)y a few Ihets of 
Honalilo anllu'nlieit'y, tliuso hpnvioiiH a'i)jH'iil,s lo our 
.s_yiu])alluo,s, haaocl upon llio (also a.s.sunqjtiou PaiK- 
aiau ae'gvamllwnucnt; l)oing ])ut auotlu'v ievui I'ov Iho 
spread of barlnirisui and the extinction of frccduui 
and civilization, tluU Ave glance at tlie [)voofs wlucK 
arc afforded in every direction, id' the vast, moral, 
political, and oonnnercial advantages tliat liave bcL'n 
bestowed itpon tlie conntrics annexed by eonqnest to 
iliat empire. 

Tlie writers avIio Lave attempted to lead public 
opinion upon tlio subjeot, have not .scrupled to claim 
tiro interposition of our government with llnssia, for 
tlie purpose of restoring to frm/oin and iiKli'ju iidvimi 
tlioso OaAicasiau tribes to Aviiicb wt' liavt' befort' al- 
luded, as liaving fallen under the partial dominion oi' 
Ilns.sia. Their previous state of freedom may be ap- 
preciated, Avhon wo recollect that, witliin our own 
time, a fierce war was waged between the most 
pciwcrfiil of these nation, s* and the ^Purk.s, .in conse- 
quence of their having refused to continue to .supply 
the harems of the latter with a customary ammal 
tribute of the handsomest of their daughters ; ofiering, 
however, at the same time, in lieu, a yearly contrihn- 
tlon in money. We have already alluded to the 
emancipating influence of Eus.sian iuterveniion over 
the commerce of the Black Sea, the only cha n nel by 
which the civilizing intercourse Avitli commercial 
nations can extend to these unenlightened regions ; 


*■ The Q-eoraiaus. 
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niid we have been told, by the very Mgliest authority,* 
that theii- ti-ade, agriculture, and social improvement, 
already attest the beneficent effects of this improved 
policy. The followmg extract from a worhl of great 
and deserved reputation, gives the most recent in- 
formation upon the countries under consideration; 
and it conveys, perhaps, all that could be said upon 
the effects of Enssian aggrandizement in these quar- 
ters : — “ The southern declivity of these mountams is 
highly fertile, abounding in forests and fountains, 
orchards, vineyards, com fields, and pastures in rich 
variety. Grapes, chestnuts, figs, &c., grow sponta- 
neously in these countides ; as well as grain of every 
description — ^rice, cotton, hemp, &c. But the inhabi- 
tants are barbarous and indolent. They consist of 
mountain tribes, reinaricably ferocious, whose delight 
is in war, and with whom robloery is a hereditary 
trade ; and their practice is to descend from their 
fastnesses and to sweep everything away from the 
neighbouring plains — not only grain and cattle, but 
men, women, and cluldren, who are carried into cap- 
tivity. The names of the different tribes are, the 
Georgians, Abassians, Lesghians, Ossetes, Circassians, 
Taschkents, Khists, Ingooshes, Charabulaks, Tartars, 
Armenians, Jews, and in some parts wandering Arabs. 
They are mostly barbarous in their habits, and idola- 
trous in their religion, worshipping stars, mountams, 
rocks, and trees. There are among them Greek and 

Armenian Christians, Mahometans, and Jews. Se- 

■* 

M’Cixllooli — Commereial Dictionary, 7, p. 1108, 
t Encyclopaedia Britannica, new edition, now pul)lislLing, yoI, 6, 
p, 250 — art. Canenaua 
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vcval of tlio trUjCvR, particularly tlie OircaHMiariM aiul 
GcorgiauK, arc uccouulctl tUo hanclsomcKt people iu 
tlic world ; and tlic females are much sought after hy 
the eastern monarchs to he immured in their harems. 
The inhabitants amount to about 900,000, who arc 
partly ruled by potty sovereigns, and partly by their 
seniors. The most famous arc the Lcsgliians, who 
inhabit the eastern regions, and, living by plunder, 
arc the terror of the Armcirians, Persians, Turks, and 
Georgians. Their sole occupation is war, and their 
services can at any time be purchased hy every prince 
in the neighbourhood, for a supply of provisions and 
a ferv silver roubles. Sinco the extension of the Bus- 
sian cm-pue in this piarter^ many of these mountain 
tribes have been restrained in their •prednfory habits. 
Under the iron rule of that powerful sla!(\ they have 
been taught lo ircmble and obey; military posts have 
been dispersed over the count rip fortresses hare been 
erected, towns have arisen, and comwerec, and agricul- 
ture begin slowly to supplant the barbarous pursuits of 
war and plunder, in which these mountain tribes have 
been hitherto engaged.* lint the work of civilization 
in these wild regions is still slow; it is difficult to 
reclaim the people from their long-settled habits of 

* Yet iliQ most actiro and persovoring assailant of Enssia, a 
writer to wliom we alluded in ilie beginning of Ibis pamphlet, 
does not seruplo to invoke tho aid of tlioso hordes against their 
present rulers : — “The Georgian provinces would instantly throw 
off the yoke ; even tho Wallachians, Moldavians, and Bessarabians, 
would join iu the general impulse; the millions of brave and 
independent Circassians would pour across the Couban and spread 
over the Crimea— and where would Eussia be P” — See pamjoMet, 
“ tEnffland, tFrmee, Brnsia, and Twkcp’ 
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violence and disorder ; and it ■would not be safe for 
any traveller to pass alone tbrough. these countries, 
where he would be exposed to robbery and murder.” 

Another ground of ceaseless jealousy, on the part 
of our philo-Turkish and Russo-maniac writers, has 
been discovered in the recent intervention of the 
Russian diplomatists in the affairs of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. The condition of these two Christian 
provinces, situated on the right bank of the Danube, 
and so frequently the scenes of desolating wars be- 
tween Turkey and her neighbours, has been perhaps 
raore pitiably deplorable than the lot of any other 
portion of this misgoverned empire. The hospodars 
or governors of Moldavia and Wallachia were changed 
every year at the will of the Sultan, and each brought 
a fresh retinue of greedy dependants, armed with 
absolute power, to prey upon the defenceless inha- 
bitants. These appointments, as is the case now with 
every pachalick, were openly sold at Constantinople 
to the highest bidder ; and the hospodars were left 
to recover from their subjects the price of the pm- 
chase, to pay an aimual tribute to the Porte, which 
was usually le-vied in kind, giving scope for the most 
arbitrary exactions; and, besides, appease the fa- 
vourites at court, who might otherwise intrigue 
against them. Need we he surprised that, under 
such a state of things, the population decreased, agri- 
culture was neglected, and commerce and the arts of 
civilized existence were nnlcnown in the finest coun- 
tries of the world ? Not more than one-sixth’*' part of 

* Tie clergy, from being exempt from taxation, bare become 
possessed of a thii’d of tie soil. 
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tile land of Wallachia is at present cultivated ; and 
Mr. Wilkinson, the late English consul, estimated 
thatj -withont any extraordinary exertion, the existing 
population of Wallachia and Moldavia might, if pro- 
perty were secured, raise twice the quantity of corn 
and double the number of cattle now produced in 
those provinces. The treaty of 1829, between Russia 
and Turkey, stipulates that the hospodars shall he 
elected for life, and that no tiihute hi kind shall he 
levied •, it also engages diat a quarantine shall he 
placed on the Danube frontiei', thus separating these 
provmces from the rest of Turkey. This case of in- 
tervention is appealed to as a proof of Russian ambi- 
tion ; and Lord Stuart, in the course of his speech 
before alluded to, complains that, by this policy, its 
power is increased in those quarters. Admitting that 
Russia interferes in behalf of those unhappy coun- 
tries with no loftier aim than the augmentation of her 
influence, and that the result will he the separation 
of the Christian provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia 
from the rest of the Turkish territory — nay, admitting 
that this should prove inimical to the interests of 
England, (though the supposition is ahsimd enough, 
since whatever tends to advance the civilization and 
augment the wealth of any part of the world, must he 
beneficial in the end to us who are the greatest com- 
mercial and manufacturing people) — still the English 
nation would, we sincerely hope, feel a disinterested 
gratitude to the power which, by its merciful inter- 
position, has rescued this suffering Christian commu- 
nity from themruel, remorseless, and harassing grasp 
of its Mahometan oppressors. 
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Probably it will not be deemed necessary tliat we 
should trace the effects of Pussian government over 
the territories torn at different epochs from the Per- 
sian empire : if, however, we did not feel warranted 
in assuming that even those of our intelligent readers 
who may be the most inimical to the power of the 
Cziar, will readily admit the superiority of the or- 
ganized despotism of St. Petcrsburgh over the an- 
archic tyranny of Teheran, we should be prepared to 
afford proofs, from the ivorhs of travellers themselves 
hostile to Russian interests, of the rapid ameliorations 
that have succeeded to the extension of this colossal 
empire in those regions. Still less shall we be called 
upon to pause to point out the benefits that must 
ensue from the annexation of the Crimea to the do- 
minions of the Autocrat. Those wandering tribes of 
Ciim Tartars who exchanged, for the service of the 
Empress Catherine, the barbarous government of the 
descendants of Genghis Khan, and who received, as 
the first fruits of a Christian administration, the 
freedom of the commerce of the world, by the opening 
of the navigation of the Black Sea, which immediately 
succeeded to the encroachments of Russia in that 
quarter, will gradually but cerdiinly acquire tbe taste 
for trade; and, as 'population increases and towns 
arise, they will abandon, of necessity, tlieir migratory 
habits, and become the denizens of civilized society. 

We shall, for the sake of brevity, restrict ourselves 
to the following short passage, from the highest 
authority that can be consulted, upon the character 
of Russian policy towards her latest maritime acqui- 
sition on tbe ®ide of the frTnm,,,! ’> 
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Malte Brun, “ was averse to tlie union with Sweden, 
and has lost none of its privileges by being incorpo- 
rated with Enssia: it is still governed by Swedish 
laws; schools have been established during the last 
twenty years, and the peasantry are in every respect 
as well protected as in Sweden.”* 

* Vol. vi. p, 499, Malte Bi-un’s Geography. 
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CHAPTER II. 

POLAND, ETTSSIA, AND ENGLAND. 

CoMEiTTS.— Protest against Eussian Tyranny. — True Statement 
of tlie Question as to British Interference. — Distinction be- 
tween the Polish Aristocracy and Polish People, — Tyranny of 
the Nobles and miaerable Condition of the People before the 
Partition. — ImproTcd Condition under the Eussian Govern- 
ment. — True Causa of the Eevolt of 1830. — The Incitementa 
of Public Writers and Speakers to a War with Eussia, con- 
sidered. — Lord Dudley Stuart. — Military Weakness and 
Poverty of Eussia. — Her Liability to Blockade by a small 
Marine force. — Weakness the necessary Eesult of too Ex- 
tended Dominion.— No Pretence, consistent with common- 
sense, for England going to War with Eussia. 

The foregoing statemente, with reference to por- 
tions of the Eussian acquisitions, founded upon un- 
questionable authority, are calculated to awaken some 
doubts as to tlie genuineness of those wiitings and 
speeches, upon the faith of which we are called upon 
to subscribe to the orthodox belief in the barbarizing 
tendency of all the encroachments of that country ; 
but these facts are unimportant, when we next have 
to refer to another of its conquests, and to bring be- 
fore our readers Poland, upon which has been lavished 
more false sentiment, deluded sympathy, and amiable 
ignorance, than on any other subject of the present 
age. This is a topic, however, upon which it behoves 
ns to enter with circumspection, since ‘we shall have 
not only to encounter the prepossessions of the ardent 
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weapons of bigotry and cant. I jet us, tlierefore, as 
tbe only sure defence at all times against sneb anta- 
gonists, clotbe our arguments from tbe armoury of 
reason, in tbe panoply of truth. We will, moreover, 
reiterate, for we loill not he misunderstoof that it is no 
part of our purpose to attempt to justify tbe conduct 
of tbe partitioning powers towards tbe Poles. On 
tbe contrary, we will join in tbe verdict of murder, 
robbery, treason, perjury, and baseness, wbicb every 
b’ee nation and all bonest men must award to Eussia, 
Prussia, and Austria, for tbeir undissembled and un- 
mitigated wickedness on that occasion ; nay, we will 
go foi'tbcr, and admit tbat all tiie infamy with wbicb 
Burke, Bberidan, and Fox laboured, by tbe force of 
eloquent genius, to overwbelm tbe emissaries of 
British violence in India, was justly earned, at tbe 
very same period, by tbe minions of Eussian despot- 
ism in Poland. But our question is, not tbe conduct 
of tbe conquerors, but tbe present, as compared with 
tbe former condition of tbe conquered : the first is 
but an abstract and barren subject for the disquisition 
of tbe moralist ; tbe latter appeals to our sympathies, 
because it is pregnant with tbe destinies of millions 
of our fellow-creatures. Of bow trifling consequence 
it must be to tbe practical minded and humane 
people of Great Britain, or to tbe world at large, 
whether Poland be governed by a king of this dynasty 
or of tbat— whether be be lineally descended from 
Boleslas tbe Great, oi’’of the line of tbe Jagellons — 
contrasted with tbe importance of tbe inquiries as to 
tbe social and political condition of its people — whe- 
ther they be as well or worse governed, clothed, fed. 
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and lodged, in tlie present day as compared witli any 
foianer period— wlietTier tlie mass of the people be 
elevated in tbe scale of moral and religions beings — 
wbetlier tbe country enjoys a smaller or larger amount 
of tbe blessings of peace; or wbetber tbe laws for 
tbe protection of life and property are more or less 
justly administered ! These are tbe all-important in- 
quiries about wbicb wc busy ourselves ; and it is to 
cheat us of our stores of philanthropy, by an appeal 
to tbe sympathy with wbicb we regard those vital 
interests of a whole people, that tbe declaimers and 
writers upon tbe subject, invariably aj)peal to us in 
behalf of tbe oppressed and enslaved Polish nation ; 
carefully obscuring, amidst tbe cloud of epithets about 
“ ancient freedom,” “ national independence,” “ glori- 
ous republic,” and such like, tbe fact, that, previously 
to tbe dismemberment, tbe term nation implied only 
tbe nobles — that, down to tbe partition of their terri- 
tory, about nineteen out of every twenty of tbe inba- 
liitants were slaves, possessmg no rights, civU. or 
political — that about one in every twenty was a 
nobleman — and that tliis body of nobles formed tbe 
very worst aristocracy of ancient or modern times ; 
putting up and pulliug down their kings at pleasime; 
passing selfish laws, wbicb gave them tbe power of 
life and death over their serfs, whom they sold and 
bought like dogs or horses; usm'ping, to each of 
themselves, tbe privileges of a petty sovereign, and 
denying to all besides tbe meanest rights of human 
beings ; and, scorning all pursuits as degrading, ex- 
cept that of the sword, they engaged* in incessant 
wars with neighbouring states, or tbev 
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own coiiutiy into all the horrors of anarchy, for the 
purpose of giving employment to themselves and 
their dependants. 

In speaking of the Polish nation* previously to 
the dismemberment of that coimtry by Eussia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria, we must not think of the great mass 
of the people^ such as is implied by the use of that 
term with reference to the English or French nation 
of this day : the mass of the people were serfs, who 
had no legal protection and no political rights — who 
enjoyed no power over property of any kind, and 
who possessed less security of life and limb than has 
hem lately extended to the cattle of this island hy the 
act of Parliament against cruelly to animals ! Tho 
nobles, then, although they compiised hnt a mere 
fraction of the population, constituted the nation ; the 
rest of the iirhahitants, the millions of serfs who tilled 
the soil, worked the mines, or did the menial labour 
of the grandees, were actually, izr the eye of the law, 
of no more rank — nay, as we have shewn, they were 
accounted less — than our horses, which, after the 
toil of the day, lie down in security under the pro tec- 

* “ Never was ttis eorruptiou of die state so fearful as liere, 
where the nolility constituted the nation ; and wliere morals alone 
had made the want of a constitution less perceptible. Every- 
thing, therefore, deteriorated. The time for awakening from this 
lethargy could not but come; but what a moment was it to be!” 
— dTeeren's Manual, vol. i. p. 870. “ By the constitution of 1791, 
which changed the government from an elective to a hereditary 
monarchy, all the jirivileges of the nobility were confirmed; some 
favours, though very small, wei’e accorded to the peasants ; these 
were slight, hut more could not be granted, loithout irritating the 
former nation, the mbility” — Meercn, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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tion of Mr. Martin’s benevolent act ; wliilst tbe slave 
of Poland possessed no sucb guarantee from tlie 
wanton cruelty of an arbitrary owner. 

To form a coirect estimate of tbe foiuner condition 
of tbis country, it is not necessary to go back beyond 
tbe middle of tbe sixteentb century — previously to 
whicb tbe Poles, in common witb tbe other nortbern 
states, were barbarians; and, if they attained to 
power, and esliibitetl some traits of rude splendour 
in tbeir court and capital, they were merely results 
of incessant wars, wbich, of course, plmiged tbe great 
mass of tbe people in deeper miseiy and degradation, 
At tbis early period of tbeir country, we find them 
tbe most restless and warlike of tbe nortbern nations ; 
and tbe Poles, wbo are now viewed only as a suffer- 
ing and injmed people, were, during tbe tbirteentb, 
fourteentb, and fifteentb centuries, a most formidable 
and aggressive enemy to tbe neighbouring empires. 
They ravaged, successively, Russia, Prussia, Lithu- 
ania, Bohemia, and Hungary, and were, in turn, in- 
vaded by the Turks, Tartars, and Russians. They 
knew no other employment than that of tbe sword ; 
war, devastation, and bloodshed were tbe only 
fashionable occupations for the nobility; whilst the 
peasants reaped tbe fi-uits of famine and slaughter. 
Yet tbe historian whose volumes, perhaps, adorn tbe 
shelves of our colleges, and are deposited in tbe bands 
of tbe rising generation, points to tbe spectacle of in- 
tellectual and moral creatures, grovelling in the abuse 
of a brute instinct shared equally by tbe shark and 
tbe tiger, and, pausing over tbe bidebus annals of 

human si '’UP’btev pitir-nlo+nc 
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At tlie death, in 1672, of Blgismund Augustus— 
tlie last of the Jagello race, in. whoso house the throne 
of Poland had been hereditary — a new constitution 
was framed by the nation, (that is^ the nobles() by 
wlrich it was decreed that the monarchy should be 
elective 5 and the choice of the king was free and 
open to all the nation, (t.e. the nobles.) In this con- 
stitution— which was concocted for the exclusive 
benefit of the aristocracy, and did not even notice the 
existence of the great mass of the wretched people, 
the slaves — it was agreed, amongst other enactments, 
that the nobles should pay no taxes ; that they should 
have the power of life and death over their vassals *, 
that all offices, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, 
should belong to them ; and that, in chooshrg whom 
they would for a king, they were privileged to lay 
him under what restrictions they pleased. 

The mode of electing their kings, after the pro- 
mulgation of this new constitution, was characteristic 
of the nation. About 150,000 to 200,000 nobles, 
being the elector.?, assembled together in a large 
plain: those who possessed horses and arms were 
mounted and ranged in battle array in the front; 
whilst such as were poor, and consequently came on 
foot, and without regular arms, placed themselves, 
with scythes or clubs in their hands, in the rear 
ranks. Our readers will readily believe that .such an 
assembly as this, composed of warriors accustomed 
to violence, and with their arms at hand, would form 
a dangerous deliberative body ; and, unless actuated 
by the loftiest feelings of patriotism and virtue, it 
would degenerate into two armies of sanguinary com- 
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batants. But wliat could we expect from, these 
elections, when we know that, from the death of 
Sigismund, down to the time of the partition, Poland 
became one universal scene of corruption, faction, 
and confusion ? The members of the diet — the nobles 
who had usra’ped the power of electing their king — 
were ready to sell themselves to the best bidder at 
the courts of Vienna, France, Saxony, Sweden, or 
Brandenburgh ; nay, in the words of the learned and 
philosophical historian,* “ A Polish royal election 
was, henceforth, nothing more than a double auction 
of the throne— partly in secret, for the benefit of the 
voters, partly iu public, for the benefit of the state 
or, in. the words of the same authority, when alluding 
elsewhere to the change in the constitution at the 
death of Sigismund — “ A volcano, in a manner, burst 
forth in the midst of Eiu’ope, whose eruptions, at 
almost every change of government, threatened, in 
turn, every cormtry far and near. Of the eleven 
Idngs of Poland, finm Hemy of Valois, 1572, to 
Stanislaus, 1764, hardly three were unanimously 
elected : foreign influence, and a wild spirit of fac- 
tion, continued from first to last.”f In lamentable 
truth, almost every election became the signal for a 
civil war, which usually lasted during the greater 
portion of the next reign ; and thus, for the whole 
period from 1572 down to 1772, when the first par- 
tition was perpetrated by the three neighbouring 
powers, Poland was the constant scene of anarchy, 

• 

* Manual of the State Policy of Modern Europe, by Professor 
Heeren, vol. i. p. 262. * 

t Pleeren, vol. i. pp. 191 and 1 0^ 
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and its attendant miseries — fire, Tblooclslied, and 
famine. Tliere is notliing in the history of the world 
comparable, for confusion, suffering, and wickedness, 
to the condition of this imhappy kingdom during 
these two centuries. “War, even in its mildest 
form, is a perpetual violation of every principle of 
religion and humanity.”* But foreign war is car- 
ried on with recognized laws for the mitigation of its 
evils; and under which the rights of person and 
property are, excepting in well understood cases, 
secured to the peaceable portions of communities. 
Should an invasion or a conquest take place, the 
army of the invader or conqueror is compelled, for 
self-defence, to preserve discipline, and to congre- 
gate, as much as possible, round one centre, by which 
the enemy’s country is preserved from the licentious- 
ness of the victorious soldiers, and the more remote 
provinces almost enthely escape the miseries of war. 
Besides, it becomes immediately the policy and the 
interest of the victor, to restore the newly acquired 
territory to its former condition of quietness and 
prosperity ; and, with this view, laws for the protec- 
tion of the inhabitants are generally enforced. But 
civil war, or intestine war, as we prefer to call it, 
allows of none of these palliations. It spinads 
throughout the entire length and breadth of a country, 
and devastates alilce every section of the community ; 
leaving no spot where the olive of peace may flourish 
and afford shelter' to the innoceirt ; and sparing no 
city which shall serve for a refuge to the timid. It 
desolates villages and farms, as well as towns and 


* fHhhoTi. 
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capitals— carries tlie spirit of deadly 'animosity into 
every relation of life — setting neiglibonrs against 
neighbours, servants against masters, and converting 
friends into foes ; — ^nay, it penetrates into the sacred 
precincts of domestic life, and often infuses a Cain- 
like liafa-ed into the hearts of brethren of the same 
womb. Such is intestine war, which owns no law 
and permits no neutrality. And, in the midst of this 
description of warfare, Poland groaned and bled, 
with scarcely the slightest intermission, from 1572 
down to 1772. 

Many of those who will read this pamphlet, have 
not the means or the leisure to investigate, as they 
otherwise ought undoubtedly to do, the history of 
the goverament ignorantly or mischievously praised, 
by some of our wiiters and speakers, under the name 
of the repuhlic of Poland. Instead of such a govern- 
ment as we now understand in speaking of the 
American republics, it was a despotism one hundred 
thousand times worse than that of Turkey at this 
time, because it gave to 100,000 tyrants absolute 
power over the lives of the rest of the commimity. 
The annals of republican Poland, previously to its 
dismemberment, are nothing but a history of anarchy^ 
and such is the title actually given to a work* that 
is only a horrible catalogue of tragedies, m which 
the nobles are the actors ; who crowd the scenes 
with murders, fires, torturings, and famines, until the 
heart sickens with hoiTor at the frightful spectacle. 

* “ Histoire de rAuarcLie do Pologno efc du Ddmembremeut 
de cette Eepubliquo.” Par C. Euhliere. Paris : 1807. ^vols. 8vo. 
Tlifi Iiistovv nf tlip AnnTpIitr nf Pr, 1 o,.J 
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For neai'Iy the whole of the century immediately 
preceding the downfall of Poland, religions discord 
was added to the other inealcnlahle miseries of this 
country, owing to the x’ise of sects of dissenters from 
the prevailmg religion. Devastated hy foreign and 
civil wars, and hy famine and the plague, that fol- 
lowed in their train, the exhaustion of peace itself 
now served hut to develope new miseries.* Fanati- 
cism and bigotry armed themselves with the sword, 
as soon as it was abandoned by the worshippers of 
Mars; and they waged a warfare against the souls 
and bodies of their enemies with a fury that knew no 
bounds ; dealing out anathemas over wretches ex- 
piring at the stake, pulling down chm’ches, and even 
tearing up the graves of the dead 1 The historian 
who recounts the calamities that were showered 
upon the unhappy millions, the slaves, dining this 
career of rapine and sacrilege, exclainss — “ Oh^ that 
some sti’Ong despot would come, and in mercy rescue 
these people from themselves ! ” 

The intrigues of Russia did not at first promote 
the growth of tlris terrible disorder, as might he 
objected hy some of our readers. That power was 
^tself struggling against powerful enemies, and con- 
tending with the difficulties of internal reforms, down 
to within half a century of the period when the par- 
tition of Poland took place. Those wise reformsj' 

* "The flame of religious discord was now added, and the 
Jesuits took care that the fire should not he extinguished.” — 
Iheren, vol. i. p. 33-1, 

■f “ The nation {the nolleg) carefully guarded against any re- 
form, tfuch aa was taking place in Eussia.” — Meerm, yoI. i. p. 328, 
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that gave to Eussia, from the hands of Peter the 
Great, the seeds of a power wliich has since g-rown 
to such greatness, and which, if adopted hy Poland, 
would have, in all probability, conducted her to a 
similar state of prosperity, were absolutely rejected 
by the profligate nobles, because they must neces- 
sarily have involved some amelioration of the fate of 
the people. 

The picture wo have drawn of Polish wickedness 
and corruption i.s not too highly coloured — or, if so, 
it is not by us : ^ve have given the names and worlcs 
of the authors from whom we derive our information, 
and wo appeal to them as the highest authorities in 
the literature of Europe. dVliat have been the retri- 
butive consequences to empires, in all ages, of such a 
career of internal contention and profligacy as we 
have just descril)cd? Wluit Avas the just flite of 
Persia, Greece, and Eome, after they had filled up 
the measme of their degeneracy ? When the oak is 
decayed at its heart, the tree yields to the wind, and 
falls prostrate to the earth *, a ship that is rotten no 
longer resists the pressure of snrrouuding water, and 
she disappears from the face of the ocean ; if, in con- 
structing a bridge, the foundation of the piers he 
despised and neglected, the entire edifice, super- 
structure and all, is overwhelmed in the stream. 
And, knowing that the imrautahle Ihavs of nature 
govern equally the destinies of animated existence, 
shall we marvel to find that an empire Avhich had for 
two hundred years been decaying to its veiy centre, 
whilst its hotmdaries presented no bulwark against 
the influx of raging enemies ] which had all that 
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time exhibited the nobility wallowing in licentious- 
ness, and the labouring' popudation, that ought to be 
the foundation and support of a country, hisolently 
despised and trampled imder foot — ought we to 
wonder that such an empire at length reaped the sad 
harvest of its iniquities, and was prostrated or swal- 
lowed up by the force of surrounding nations ? The 
fate of Poland was but a triumph of justice, without 
which its history would have conveyed no moral for 
the benefit of posterity. The annals of the world do 
not exhibit an example of a great nation — such, for 
urstance, as Prussia, united, well governed, rishig in 
intelligence, morals, and religion, and advancing in 
wealth and civilization — ^falling beneath the destroy- 
ing hand of a conqueror. Such a catastrophe is 
reserved for the chastisement of the self-abandoned, 
depraved, disorganized, ignorant, and irreligious com- 
munities, and their anarchical governments — for Ba- 
bylon and Persepolis— for Poland and Turkey ! But, 
though the punishment was a righteous infliction, 
we need not vindicate the executioners. The mur- 
derer’s sentence is just; hut we are not therefore 
bound to tolerate the hangman. 

But we have yet to shew, hi the case of Poland, 
that the rod of afSietion is administered hy the gneat 
Ruler of the universe, in a spirit not of vengeance, 
hut of mercy. We are now to prove — and without 
claiming' for the instruments of the ameliorations the 
merit of designing such happy results, or presuming 
to say that the same or better effects might not have 
followed from more righteous causes — ^that the dis- 
memberment of that empire has been followed by an 
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increase in the amount of peace, wealth, liberty, ciyi- 
lization, and liapphiess, enjoyed by the great mass of 
the people. We shall not touch upon the fate of 
those portions of the Polish territory which, at the 
partition, fell to the spoil of Austria and Prussia, 
fiu'ther than to observe that the present condition of 
their hihabitants, particularly of those tif the latter, 
is, when contrasted Avith that of any former era of 
then’ history, only to be compared to the state of the 
blessed in the Elysian regions, as opposed to the 
suflEerings of Pandemonium. 

Om- business, however, lies with that portion of 
the {miscalled) Republic which fell to the share of 
Russia ; and wo shall, in the first place, allude to the 
present state of that section of the inhabitants which, 
from being by far the most numerous, ought, upon 
the soundest prmcip)le of justice, to attract the 
primary notice of the inquirer. Slavery no more 
exists in Poland: the peasant that tills the soil no 
longer ranlcs on a level with the oxen that draw his 
plough ; he can neither be murdered nor maimed at 
the caprice of an insolent owner, but is as safe in life 
and Rmb, under the present laAvs of Poland, as are the 
labourers of Sussex or Kent. The modern husband- 
man is not restricted to mere personal freedom ,* he 
enjoys the right to possess property of all kinds — not 
even excepting land,* against which the nobles of 
ancient I'ejpuhlican Poland opposed insuperable pro- 

* “ Tlie -vvliolc of tLe lands are now alienable, and may be pur- 
ckised by the peasants, and all other elasses, except the Jews.” 
— Jacob's jRe^ort to the Lonls, 1826, p, 66. — This is the shameful 
exception in EuRland ! 
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liibitions. In a word, tlie peasantry of Poland now 
possess tlie control over tlieir own persons and for- 
tunes ; and are at liberty to pursue Irappiness * 
according to tbeir own free will and pleasnre ; wliioli, 
after all that can be said for one government in pre- 
ference to another, is nearly the amount of freedom 
that can \iQ,fdt to be possessed by tbe great mass of 
any nation. Let it not be supposed tliat wo wish to 
convey the impression that the labouring' classes of 
tbe country under notice are elevated to an equality 
with tbe inecliauics or bushandmen of England and 
America ; from the very nature of circumstances, and 
from no one more tban our Iniquitoiis corn-laws — 
which have often starved our artisans m the midst of 
idle looms, and, at tbe same time, doomed tbe 
ploughman of Poland to nakedness or sheep-skins, 
whilst sm-rounded by granaries bursting with the 
best corn in tbe world — such an equality is, in our 
day, impossible. But to shew, in as few words as 
possible, wbat were the natural fruits, after fifteen 
years of peace and comjrarative good government, to 
a counfr-y that had, for two centuries, witnessed only 
the growth of discord, inseem-ity, and famine, let us 
quote -from a voliunel which hears intrinsic evidence 
of containing an. authentic and candid compendium 
of the histoi’y of Poland : — 

* “Some rare instances of perseverance, industry, and tem- 
perance, .are to be found ; and, unfavourable as tbeir ciroum- 
Btances may bo for tbe creation of sneb babits, they are here 
attended by tbe ustial correspondent results. Some few peasants 
have been enabled, to purchase estates for themselves.” — Jacob’s 
Uejpcrt, p. 66. 

t Cabinet Cyclopedia- -History of Poland, p. 269. 
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“ Tlie condition of the country had continued to 
improve beyond all precedent ; at no fonner period 
of her history, was the public wealth so great or so 
generally diffused. Bridges and public roads, con- 
structed at an enormous expense, frequently at the 
cost of the Czar’s treasury ; the multitude of new 
habitations, remarkable for a neatness and a regard 
to domestic comfort never before observed; the em- 
bellishments introduced into the building's, not merely 
of the rich, but of tradesmen and mechanics ; the 
encouragement afforded, and eagerly afforded, by the 
govermnent, to every useful branch of industry ; the 
progress made by agiiculture in particular, the foun- 
dation of Polish prosperity ; the accumulation, on all 
sides, of national and individual wealth ; and, above 
all, the happy countenances of the inferior classes of 
society — exhibited a wonderful contrast to what had 
lately been. The most immense of markets, Eussia 
— a market all but closed to tbe rest of Europe — 
afforded constant activity to tlie manufacturer. To 
prove this astonishing progress fr'om deplorable, 
hopeless poverty to successful enterprise, let one fact 
suffice, in 1815, there were scarcely one hundred 
looms for coarse woollen cloths ; — at the commence- 
ment of the insurrectiou of 1830, there were six 
thousand.”* 

* “"Wherever Russia extended her sovereignty, there prevailed 
ovorwhelmiug tyrnmiy, grinding oppression, unblushing venality, 
odious corruption, treacherous espionages, spoliation, moral de- 
gradation, and slavery. (Hear, hear.) Wliat good did Russia 
ever accomplish ? It was said that she miglit civilizo the bar- 
barian Turks ; ho believed they would hear no more about that, 
nfter the conduct of Riiaaia townrd", Pol ud. Po?»? rUrJ -^^4 
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But it will veiy naturally and properly be inquired 
— “ How did it happen that the nation revolted 
against Bussia in 1830, if the people enjoyed so much 
benefit from the connection with that empire ?’' We 
have thus far spoken only of the condition of the 
mass of the people; to answer this objection, it will 
he necessary to refer to another class, whose interests 
had always been opposed to the happiness and 
liberty of the population at large- From the moment 
when Poland was constituted a kingdom, at the treaty 
of Vienna, and made an appendage to the Pussiaii 
crowir, the nobles never ceased to sigh for their 
ancient liberty {license) of electing a king — i.e. of 
periodically selling themselves, by “ a double auc- 
tion,” as Ilereen asserts, to the highest bidder. They 
sighed also, for those times when there was no law^ to 
protect the weak from their outrages ; and when a 
reign of violence and disorder gave them perpetual 
occasions of mating war upon each other, and of 
ravaging the unprotected provinces. The laws which 
were passed for the defence of the lives and properties 
of the peasants were regarded with jealousy'^ by the 
nobles, who viewed such enactments m the light of 
encroachments upon their privileges ; and they looked 
hack to the clays when they alone constituted the 
nation, and all besides were hut as the brutes of the 
field. It was not merely indirectly, however, that 

os the House well Tcneiv, rise until goadeH into madness hy a series 
of oppressions lefore unheard of; the country was watered hy 
the tears of its iniabitunis," — Lord Dudley Stuart's Speech — 
Mouse of Commons, Feb. 19, 1836. 

Heeren, toI. ii. p, 231.- 
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tlie privileges of tire aristocracy were curtailed ; one 
of tire first acts of tfie Emperor Alexander being to 
restrict tbe use of titles to tire possessors of property 
in tlrat country where, previouslyj the rank had de- 
scended to every son* and continued to all their suc- 
cessors ^thxis multiplying titles indefinitely, and adding, 
a thousandfold, to the mischiefs of conferring ab- 
solute power oir a particular class, by sufPeriirg it to 
be frequently possessed by desperadoes or paupers. 
But the cause that, more than all others, had coir- 
tributed to render the nobles discontented, was the 
long protracted peace, which deprived them of their 
accustomed occupation and revenue ; and which, 
however imrch it contributed to the happiness of the 
industrious agriculturists and traders, brought nothing 
but ruin and discontent to a body that retaured too 
much of the pride and turbulence of character in- 
herited from their warlike ancestors, to dream of 
descending to pursuits of a commercial or peaceful 
character. To present a clear view of the state of 
this oi’der of society in Poland, we will extract a few 
lines upon the subject from the work of Mr, Jacob, 
before qxroted. It will place his authority beyond 
question, if we remind our readers that he is the 
gentleman who was selected, by a Parliamentary 
committee, to make a journey thi’ough the northern 
portions of Europe, for the purpose of making to his 
employers a report of the corn trade of those regions. 
This individual — who was, of course, not only selected 
for his efficient powers of observatiop, but also for 
his character for honour and fidelity— in speaking, 

* Jncoh’'! en 
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mcidcnhilly, (jf llie state of society of Russian P olaiul, 
in liis official report, makes this ohsei*vatiou upon the 
Polish gentry ; — “ The Polish gentry arc too proud to 
follow any course but the military career; and the 
gorernmeut, by its large standing arm}'^, encourages 
the feeling’, though the pay Ls scarcely sufficient to 
supply the officers witlu their expensive uniforms. 
Whatever difficulties may present themselves to the 
placing out young men of good family, none have 
had recourse to commerce ; and, if they had, such 
would be treated by others as having lost their caste, 
and descended to a lower raidc of society. The con- 
sequence i.s, that all the trade and manufactures of 
the country are in the hands of the Germans or the 
Jews,” — The former seek to return liome with the 
fortunes they make — the latter do not possess the Ml 
rights of citizeiiship, and cannot be expected to take 
great interest in the prosperity of the country. 

The above account of tbe tone of feeling, and of 
the condition of the aristocratic party of Poland, 
■written in 1825, accounts for the insurrection breaking 
out in 1830, when every other class of its inhabitants 
was in the enjownent of unprecedented happiness 
and prosperity. And we hesitate not empliaticcdl'y to 
assert^ that it teas ivlioXly^ and solely^ and exclusively^ 
at tlte instigation^ and fw the selfish henefit^ of this 
aristocratic fraction of the people^ that the Polish nation 
suffered for twelve months the honors of civil was 
thrown bach in her career of imp'ovement^ and has since 
had to endure the vigours of a conqueror's vengeance* 

* Th.0 peasanlN joined, to a considoraMe extent, the standard 
of revolt ; lint this was to be expected in consequence of the in- 
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Tlie Eussmn government was aware of tliis ; and its 
severity lias since been cliicfly directed towards tlie 
nobility.* In tlie nlcase of tbe 9tli (21st) November, 
1831, directing that five thousand Poles should be 
transported into the interior of the empire, it is ex- 
pressly provided tliat they be selected from the dis- 
affected of the order of the gentry. And, in the order 

fluenee noccssarily oxorciaod over them by the aupcrior clashes. 
TBusicioH, patriotism or iiatiouality is an instinctive virtue, that 
aometimea burua the brightest in the rudcat anrl leuat reasoning 
minds ; and its manifeatation bears no proportion to the value of 
the possessions defended, or the object to be gained. The Russian 
serfs at Borodino, the Turkish slaves at Lsmad, and the lazzaroui 
of Naples, fought for their masters and oppressors more obsti- 
nately than the free citizens of Paris or Washington did, at a 
subsequent period, in defence of those capitals. 

* Wo cannot help alluding to the unfortuuate natives of this 
counti’y wlio arc noiv seeking an asylum m England, and who 
belong entirely, we behove, to the class here referred to. Our 
allusion is to the system which sacrificed millions to hundreds of 
thousands, and not to person.s, or even to geuerntions of persons. 
Above all, wo would except the unfortunate stranger that is now 
within our gates, imploring our help m a season of distre.ss. In 
throwing himseK upon our shores, the unhappy Polo evinced his 
generous belief that wo would protect and succour him, and he 
will.not discover that we want the power or the will to do cither ; 
nor will we wait to inquire whether he he peer or peasant. The 
bird that, to escape from the tyrant of the skies, flie.s trembling 
to the traveller’s bosom is secure; base, indeed, would he he first 
to examine if his fluttering guest were a dove or a hawk. We 
cannot, however, apjirovo of the lectures upon Poli.sh history and 
literature, which Imve been delivered, in many parts of the king- 
dom, by some of these refugees. They convey erroneous pictures 
of the former condition of that country ; glossmg ov er the con- 
duct of the nobles, and suppressing all mention of tlie miserable 
sL te of the “eifs 
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issued to tlie Russian troops employed to quell tire 
insurrection, they are required, under severe penalties, 
to respect tlie houses and property of the Polish 
peasants. 

Now, we put it frankly to such of our readei-s as 
do not enjoy the leisure, or perhaps possess the taste 
for informing themselves of the subject in hand, ex- 
cepting through the periodical press and the orations 
of public speakers, whether we were not justified in 
asserting that they have been cheated of their sto;res of 
compassion, hy those who call forth public sympathy 
for the oppressed Polish people, hy appealing to their 
former liberty, when tbe mass of tbe nation was in 
slavery; by deplorhig tbe tyranny of the Russian 
government, which has served to give security and 
protection to the great body of the poor, against the 
oppressions of the powerful nobles ; hy lauding the 
ancient prosperity, wealth, grandeur, and happiness 
of a country which, until the present age, was, at no 
period of its history, for fifteen successive years, 
exempt from civil or foreign war — ^fi’om desolation, 
the plague, or famine ;* and hy imploring the Powers 
to restore the Polish nation to its condition previously 
to the first partition in 1772, which would he to 
plunge nineteen-twentieths of the inhabitants from 
fi’eedom into bondage, fr’om comparative happiness 
into the profoundest state of misery ? But worse 
effects than the waste of a little misdirected philan- 
thropy follow from these misrepresentations. The 
British indignation and hatred towards Russiaf have 

* See Appendix for extracts from history of Poland. 

t Tho terms of abuse sliowerecl upon Uicbolas in the British 
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1)0611 awakened, and tliose fierce passions liave taken 
possession of tlie public mind thvougbout the kingdom 
so strongly as to place us in that most dangerous of 
all predicaments, where the majority is sufficiently 
excited, by national prejudice, to be brought within 
view of the hostile precipice, and only requires a 
further stimulus to plimge the country into the horrible 
gulf of war. And who and what are the writers and 
speakers that have made the subject of Poland the 
vehicle for conducting public opinion to the verge of 
such a catastrophe ? Are they cognizant, or are they 
unaware of the merits of the question which we have 
now been faithfully discussing? In either case, out 
upon such quackery ! The empiric who, under pre- 
tence of healing their bodily disorders, fires the blood 
or deranges the bowels* of his patients, suffers the 
penalty of homicide for the death of his victim, 
without inquiry whethei' the destructive nostrum was 
ignorantly or knowingly administered. And how 
long shall political quacks be permitted, without fear 
of punishment, and with no better justification than 

Jegialaturo are new in taste; and we think, when applied to a 
potentate at peace with us, such epithets as monster, Herod, 
miscreant, &c,, are not improyements upon the terms that we find 
in the earlier volumes of Hansard. In any case, wonld such 
language he honourable to the Parliament ? Supposing a "war 
should follow, is it dignified to precede hostilities with vitupera- 
tive missiles ? Spring and Langan sot to with a better grace, by 
shaking hands at the scratch: the rules of the Pives-court had 
better be ti’anscribed for the benefit of St. Stephen’s. We are 
told, indeed, that it is a just manifestation of public opinion. ~W o 
have heard similar expressions of opinion at Billingsgate md Clare 
Market, and have observed that they sometimes letid to blows, but 
nexer to conviction. 
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tlic plea of ignorance, to inflame tlie minds and dis- 
oi’der tlic understandings of a wlrole nation, Toy stiimi- 
lating’ tlrem to a frenzy of hatred towards a people 
more than a thousand miles distant, and preparing 
them for probably millions of murders, by adminster- 
ing, nnebeeked, tbeir decoctions of lies, tbeir com- 
ponnds of invention and imposture, or their deadly 
doses of poisoned prejudice, gilded with spurious 
philanthropy ? 

We have thus (in allusion to the objections of those 
who take exceptions to Eussian aggrandizement upon 
the ground that the encroachments of that power are 
always accompanied by the infliction of harharous 
oppressions upon the conquered nations) shewn that, 
in all cases where neighbomiug states have been an- 
nexed to that empire, the ifthabitants have thereby 
been advanced in civilization and happiness. We 
have, in the case of Poland, which has undoubtedly 
benefited more than, any other country by its incor- 
poration with Russia, dwelt at greater lengtlr upon 
this point, both because we believe that the nnpres- 
sion above referred to is all but universal in reference 
to this people, and because we are convinced that 
fl-om this eiToneous idea originates nearly all the 
hostility which, in just and generous minds — and 
they are the great majority — is entertained towards 
the Russian goveniment and people. 

In examining the various grounds upon which 
those who discuss the subject take up their hostile 
attitudes towards the Russian nation, we have — 
with infinitp surprise, and a deep conviction of the 
truth that a centiuy of aristocratic government, and 
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consequent foreign interference, liave impregnated all 
classes with tlic lianglrty and arrogant sphit of tlieir 
rulers — discovered that Great Bntaiii has been argued 
into a warlike disposition against that remote empire, 
without one assignable motive or grievance which 
could have even engendered a tone of resentment 
from our public writers and speakers, had they been 
actuated only by the principles of common sense, 
modest forbearance, and a regard for the benefit of 
the people. We have sought in vain for cases of 
insult to our flag ; for an example of spoliation com- 
mitted upon English merchants ; for the appearance 
of hostile fleets in British waters, threatening our 
shores ; for the denial of redress for injuries inflicted ; 
for the refusal to liquidate some just debt : we have 
sought for such wrongs as these at the hands of the 
Eussian government, to justify an appeal to menaces, 
and a call for armaments finin oin Eusso-maniac 
orators and writers; but we find only charges of 
spoliation of Turkish territory, assaults upon Poland, 
intrigues with Persia, designs upon Sweden, and con- 
quests m Georgia — affairs with which we have less 
interest in embroiling ormselves, than we have with 
the struggle now raging in the province of Texas, be- 
tween the Ameiicans and Mexicans ! 

If we refer to the speech of Lord Dudley Stuart, 
before alluded to, (which is a compendium of all the 
accusations, suppositions, fears, dangers, and suspi- 
cions of which, the subject is susceptible,) we shall 
find an alarming picture given of the future growth 
of Eussian dominion. Turkey, it seems,ps to be only 
the germ of an empire, which shall extend not mevplv 
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fi-oia “ Indus to tlio Pole,” but tln-ow fortb its ams 
over Europe and Asia, and embrace every people and 
nation between tbe Bay of Bengal and tbc Englisb 
Gbannel ! Turkey once possessed, and tbe devouring 
process begins. Austria and all Italy are to be 
swallowed up at a meal; Greece and tbe Ionian 
Islands serving for side-disbes. Spain and Portugal 
follow as a dessert for this Dando of Constantinople; 
and Louis Philippe and bis empire are washed down 
afterwards with Bordeaux and Champagne. Prussia 
and tbe smaller German States, having wisely formed 
themselves into a trades-union of some thirty or forty 
millions, might be supposed by some persons to be 
secure fT’om this tyrannical master. Nothing of the 
kind! His Lordship has discovered that this is a 
mere ti’iok of Russia for making them a richer prey. 
The German goose 'is only penned in this Prassian 
league, that it may fatten and bo worthier of the fate 
that awaits it : when Michaelmas arrives, it will be 
served up, in due state, to the Russian eagle. Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland are to be but 
as entremets for this national repast. And Persia, 
Egypt, Arabia, and India, in one large bouquet, 
will furnish the exotics to peidume and adorn this 
banquet of empires P One trifling matter, however, 

* “Eiissia, as Honourable members must be well aware, was 
not at tbe least pains to disguise her dissatisfaction at tbe present 
state of affairs in tbe Peninsula ; and witb a frontier so far ad- 
vanced as hers now was, could any man living doubt that sbe 
would very soon adopt plain modes of making that dissatisfaction 
felt ? He repeated, that, ■with a frontier so far adYanced, Italy 
was not safe from ber grasp j and Piissia once established there, 
the consequences to Austria must he tremendous, Hiissia was 
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Lord Stuart altogetlier forgets to take into account: 
lie omits to say how all the viands shall he paid for ; 
in other words, in what way the Eussian Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will make good his budget, when 
called upon to clothe, feed, and pay armies, to con- 
quer a dozen powerful nations, some of them richer 
than the conqueror — ^to meet the expenses of materiel^ 
to furnish the commissariat, hire baggage waggons, 
charter ti'ansports, and to cover the thousand other 

surrounding — was enveloping Austria. Turkey would soon fall a 
prey to her lust of extended dominion. Greece -would he a mere 
province of Husaia — indeed, already, Greece was subjected to her 
influence ; and she scarcely hesitated to menace Prance. . . , 

. . . He would again say that the whole of the Prussian league 
was at the instiga-tion of Russia, the former being the mere crear 
ture of the latter. "When the present designs of Russia were 
accomplished, they would soon see how she was hecoming jealous 
of Prussia, and a pretext wonld not be long wanting for the 
destruction of that instrument -which the great northern power 
had used in erecting and confirming its own ascendancy. Prussia 
was prepai'ed to do everything -which Russia might dictate, for 
the purpose of forwarding her designs ; hut she might fully anti- 
cipate this — ^that, as soon as the plans of the Autocrat were 
matured, he would in a day {!) dismember aud pull dovra his present 
allies ; aud after that, Austria could not long resist. Then, in 
another quarter of her great empire, let them only look at the ad- 
vantages possessed by Russia. She had military stations within 
thirty miles of the western coast of Norway. .... That 
country could furnish sailors inferior to none in the world, and the 
whole district abounded with timber of the best quality. Bvssia 
would then lecorne a naval power of the frst order, (!) and might 
be joined by the A m ericans or the Dutch, to the manifest disad- 
vantage of England.” (! !) — Times' report of Tord^ Dudley Stuart's 
speech, Del}. 19, 1836. 

These sentiments appear to have been deliveAd with gravity, 

and listened to by the House of 
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outgoings, iucluding- even tlic frauds and impositions 
incidental to a state of Avarfave. His Lordsliip forgets 
tin's ; and in doing so, calls to our recollection a 
dream— our readers liavc probably experienced some- 
tliing of tlic kind — in Avbicb tve found ourselves 
buoyed up in tlie air, and borne along, we could not 
tell bow. It Avas not walking, flying, or swimming ; 
yet on we glided tlirougb space, quite independent of 
all tlie laws of nature —bills disappearing, rivers 
drying up, seas clianging into teri-a firma, trees, walls, 
and castles vanisbing at onr approach; despising all 
the usual impediments of sublunary travelling, caring 
no more for inns than if we bad been a shooting star, 
and regardless, like Halley’s comet, of a change of 
horses — on tve wont, vdtb no luggage to look aftci’, 
or hotel bills to settle, or postillions to pay, till, alas ! 
we aAvoke, and discovered that we rvere only a mortal 
biped, trammelled by the law of gravitation, and en- 
slaved by the rules of political economy — privileged 
but to travel along coarse dhty roads, and compelled, 
before startmg, not only to calculate the cost of the 
journey, but to put the money in our purse for 
coaches, steamboats, turnpike gates, and inns, as well 
as their waiters, boots, porters, and chambermaids — 
besides a round sum to cover extortions, if we Avould 
keep our temper. How, Lord Stuart’s case was pre- 
cisely shnilar to ours, witb the exception that he did 
not awake from his vision of supernatural locomo- 
tion. But, to be serious : To those who resort, as a 
crowning bugbear, to the threats of universal sove- 
reignty as the ultimate aim of the Bussian govern- 
ment, we have already, in some degree, replied, by 
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sliewliig tlie weakness of tliat Gm]Dipe, as exemplified 
in its nncnltivated surface ; in tlie scattered position 
of its uncivilized people- -tlieir poverty, ignorance, 

and diversified character: and in the circumstance 

/ ^ 

of its being behind Great Britain and other countries, 
in the inarch of improvement and discovery. 

But we can appeal to other facts, and to experience, 
to disprove the exaggerated views that are put forth 
respecting the power of E,u.s.sia ; and in no instance 
were her weakncs,s and inability to concentrate and 
support an army, more fully illustrated than at the 
invasion of her territory by Bonaparte. At the bat- 
tle of Borodino — which was the first great affair that 
took place between the French and the forces of tiic 
Czar — we find, notwithstanding the alarm of inva- 
sion had been trumpeted through Europe eighteen 
months previously, that the number of combatants 
brought, on that bloody day, to the defence of their 
native soil, only amormted to 120,000 men, of whom 
a large portion were wdthout uniforms or arms, ex- 
cepting scythes or other shnilar weapons. Now, to 
illustrate the very superior strength of a nation whose 
inhahitants are at once concentrated and rich, let us 
suppose so absurd a circumstance as that Eussia, 
after eighteen montbs of open prepai’ation and threat- 
ening, were to march an army of nearly half a million 
of soldiers into England ; should we ho found, after 
so ample a warning, opposing only 120,000 fighting 
men, and that nnmher only half armed and clothed, 
in defence of onr homes, our wfives and daughters, in 
the first battle-field? London alone could furnish 
and equip such an army, in so great a cFm«p wi+i-,u. 
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six mouths ! Nov did the deficiency of ntimhcva 
arise from want of patriotism. On the contrary, tire 
Tduvssians fought with unequalled ardour and bravery 
and the only reason that Na])olcon’s troop, s were not 
on that occasion overwhelmed by ten times tlieir 
force, i,s, that the government had not money to pay 
for transporting its subjects from remote provinces 
to the .scene of action, or funds to provide arms and 
support them when collected together. 

It has been well observed, by a very sound au- 
thority, ■[ that China affords the best answer to those 
who argue that Russia meditates hostile views to- 
wards our Indian possessions, China is separated 
from Russia by an imaginary boundary only ; and 
that country is universally supposed to contain a vast 
deposit of riches, well worthy of the spoiler’s notice. 
Besides, it has not enjoyed the “ benefit'’ of being 
civilized by English or other Christian conquerors — 
an additional reason for expecting to find a wealthy 
pagan community, waiting, like nnwrought mines, 
the labours of some Russian Warren Hastings. Why, 
then, does not the Czar invade the Chinese emph-e,j: 

Eegimeiita of peasants, who till that clay had never seen 
war, and who still had no other uniform than their grey jaolcets, 
formed with the steadiness of Tcterans, crossed their brows, and 
having uttered their national exclamation, “ Gospodee pomiloui 
nos !" — God have mercy upon us ! — rushed into the thiehost of 
the battle.-- (Sco ift’s Wapoleon, chap. 1*7. 

t Spectator newspaper, No. 388, 

f TJnlesa his Muscovite Majesty should adopt this suggestion 
quickly, there appears some chance that England may he before 
him. at Pekin. We perceive that some of our writers are anxious 
that we should send some ships of war to compel the Chinese 
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wliicli is Iiis next neiglibonr, and contains an un- 
ravaged soil, rather than contemplate, as the alarmist 
■writers and speakers predict he does, marching three 
thousand miles over regions of burning deserts and 
ranges of sno-wj mountains, to Hindostan, loliere he 
iDould jhid that Clive and Wellesley had preceded him? 
The reason for such forbearance is, at the present 
day, a,s it was Avhen that splendid but immoral genius, 
Ckthcrine, proposed to undertake this very expedi- 
tion — that there teas not in Russia siijjicient nvailahle 
tuealih to transport across its own surface an army 
large enough to suhjugatc the Chinese. Hoav, then, 
Avill they roach India through enemies’ territories, 
and in spite of the power and influence of England? 
To warrant the attempt, the Czar ought to possess, 
at least, the command of one hundred millions ster- 
ling, Last year, he rccpiired but one million and a 
quarter for which he was compelled to solicit the 
aid of the capitalists of western Europe, and found 


goTernment to open otlier ports to our vcsaels, besides Canton, 
and to dictate certain other regulations for carrying on trade 
with us, which they are good enough to suggest to his Celestial 
Majesty. Could not our ships of war call' in on the way, and 
compel the I’rench people to transfer the trade of Mar3cille,s to 
Havre, and tlms save us tlio carriage of their wines and madders 
through the Straits of Gihrallar? Why should not tlicy force 
the Americans to rerdrict the export of their cotton to New York, 
rather than to snfler the growth of Savannah and Mobile ? W^cll 
may the Chinese proclaim us "’outside burbarians for, vorily, 
this is outside harharous morality ! 

* Houhlo the amouut might he raised without clifficulty, upon 
sufficient security, in Manchester, in leas thaq fortj'-eight hours, 
if the profit or other motive offered an adennate indocAmmu 
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great difficulty, even after pledges of peace and pro- 
testations of good fieliaviom, in obtaining tlic neces- 
sary loan ! 

“Eussia once in possession of Constantinople, and 
farewell to the libei'ties of Europe 1” is tlie cry of 
those who are '■'•possessed'^ with the dread of Musco- 
vite ambition •, and the very repetition of this pro- 
phecy is calculated to produce believers hr its truth. 
How it is that Eussia is to conquer one hundred nril- 
Eons of people, superior to her own population in 
wealth, freedom, instruction, and morality, and armed 
with all the superiority of power w'hich an ascendancy 
in those qualities ever has, and always will bestow 
upon civilized communities over barbarous nations — 
not one of those writers and speakers has conde- 
scended to explain; the ways and means are studiously 
avoided, or disregarded as of no consequence. Yet, 
that Eussia possesses no superhmnan properties, which 
enable her to disregard the ordmary impediments of 
nature, we have already shown, in the example of her 
inability, when attacked, to resist the invader, owhig 
to the want of the money, food, arms, and clothing, 
necessary for the transport and maintenance of large 
armies. With such an example of her weakness in 
defensive operations as we have just given, we need 
not he surprised that we have very abundant proofs of 
the feebleness of that empire when engaged in 
aggressive warfare. All the hostilities carried on 
between Eussia and her barbarous neighbours, 
Turkey and Persia, have been full of evidences of the 
difficulty witk which the first Power achieved her 
successive conquests, and the precarious tenure hy 
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wHcli slie lias lielcl. tliem. Indeecl, the last war with 
Turkey was, from the combined causes of deficient 
means of transport, defective commissariat supplies, 
and want of hospitals — all arising from the poverty 
of the government — protracted so long, and attended 
with so great a loss of life to the invaders, that it left 
no doubt, with reflecting minds, of the incompctency 
of Bussia to sustaui a war of aggression with Prussia, 
Austria, or any other civilmed state. 

But Poland is the best and latest witness of the 
weakness and poverty of Eussia. Notwithstanding 
that the insurrection in that country broke out at a 
moment when the pi-eparations were not matured 
(owing to the rashness of the military youths of 
Warsaw,) and although the natives possessed no 
strong places, as in Belgium, and then territory is 
destitute of mountain fastnesses, such as are found in 
Spain, Scotland, or Switzerland ; yet a mere hand- 
ful of hisurgents baffled the whole power of the Czar 
for twelve months — several times defeating his ill- 
equipped armies with great slaughter; and at last 
were subdued only through the perfidy of the Prus- 
sian authorities. Siuely, with this experience of 
Eussian weakness and poverty to appeal to, we need 
not refer to the dangers ajpprehended for France, 
Germany, and Spain, unless it be to ask whether a 
British Parliament, possessmg so many unsatisfied 
claims upon its time and attention at home — from 
two millions of paupers in a neighbommg island, de- 
clared by authority to be without the means of sub- 
sistence; from the Dissenters of this .kingdom, and 

the Catholics nf Tvplnnrl • 
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tax-paycra at lai-ge. — -wlictlier tlie Bi’itiali legislature 
miglit not, very properly, leave the care of those inde- 
pendeirt and powerM empires to their own govern- 
ments, at least for the present, until the business of 
the united empire shall have been more satisfactorily 
dispatched. 

We shall, however, be told that, in arguing for the 
weakness of this empire from past experience, we 
lose sight of the difference between ilussia in the 
Baltic and Bussia in the Mediterranean. “ The 
government of St. Fetersburgh once transferred to 
Coustaiitinople, and Enssia thenceforth becomes the 
first maritime power in Euroj)e,” is the universal cry 
of the alarmists. How'? Oh, the oaks of Bosnia, 
which are the finest in the world for shipbuilding, 
woidd he tlien at her command ! But where would 
the sailors he found by a power possessing no mer- 
cantile marine '? Napoleon thought vainly to create 
a navy fi-om those very forests ; he ordered tools to 
be forged in the country, and. roads to ho cut, by 
which the French legions might penetrate into Illyria, 
and the oaks of Bosnia he thus transported to the 
liarhonrs of the Adriatic. He, moreover, contrived 
to bring the forests of Switzerland to Antwerp, by 
coustrncting’ the famous shoot down the side of Mount 
Pilatus. The timber rotted in his harboirrs ; for how 
could the navies arise, whilst England commanded the 
trade of the ocean? Napoleon Bonaparte was a 
madman in all that related to commercial science ; 
and his disastrous fiite was the inevitable conse- 
cpience; hnt they who, vrith his example before 
them, can assmne the existence of the largest navy 
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in tlie world, in the possession of a peo'ple whose carry- 
ing trade is in the hands of another nation^ witliouttlie 
previous growtli of manufactures and commerce, are, 
in that particular, more hopelessly mad tLan the 
Corsican usmper. As well and as wisely might they 
assume the existence of the ripened harvest when no 
seed had heen sown, or reckon on the growth of a 
city where neither Luilders nor inhabitants had ever 
existed ! Until liussia becomes a great trading em- 
pire, she will not be in even the patli for surpassings 
us in naval power. Wc have elsewhere shown that 
she cannot enlarge her commerce without thereby 
enriching us, even more than any other people : how 
then can Tvussia Iiope to become equal to ourselves 
upon the ocean, unless England should, for the 
puiqiose of enabling her to do so, resolve to stand 
still?* 

But supposing that Eussia were to seize the first 
moment of her occupancy of Turkey to begin to build 
ships of war, and, by the aid of Greek sailors, to man 
a fleet at Constantinople ; and presuming, moreover, 
that, having obtained violent possession of Norway, 
she were to employ similar means for erecting a 

* 'WTien tlic measures for conciliating tie res2)ective commer- 
cial interests of parties in the Iris! union were arranging, tlie 
opinion of practical men was taken as to tie period at wlich tie 
cotton manufacture of Ireland might be able to go on, in compe- 
tition with that of England, without tbo lelp of protecting 
duties ; and Rlr. Williain Orr of Dublin, wlo lad iutroduecd tie 
manufacturo into that country, was asked if he tliouglit it likely 
that, in ten years, the Irish manufacturers would overtake the 
English in skill ? Mr, Orr replied — “ Tes ; if„the Euglisl cau be 
persuaded during that tiino to stand, still.” 
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naval power in tlic Bailie — let us tlieii call tlic atteir- 
tiou of onv readers to the defenceless and dependant 
position in wlnGli her territory would he placed, 
owing to the pecnlinr geographical features of those 
quarters of the g'lohe. The sole outlet for the waters 
of the Sea of Marmora and the Blade Sea, is hy the 
canal of the Dardanelles, called the Hellespont; a 
passage whose navigable width scarcely exceeds two 
thousand yards for a length of nearly thhty miles. 
To blockade the entrance of this Strait would require 
that a couple of ships of the line, a frigate, and a 
steamer, sliould be stationed at its mouth ; and with 
no larger force than this might the egress of any 
vessel he prevented h-oin the interior seas ; and not 
only so, but, as these four men-of-war would consti- 
tute, in the eyes of all foreign powers, and according 
to the law of nations, a sufficient blockade, they 
woitld deprive Coirstautinople and the whole Turkish 
empire of all foreign trade ; besides shutting out from 
the commerce of the MediteiTaueau Sea, and the rest 
of the world, the entire coast of the Euxine, and its 
thousands of miles of tributary rivers. If we now 
transfer onr attention to the northern portions of the 
Russian empire, we shall find that the passage of the 
Sound, through which all the trade of the Baltic is 
compelled to pass, is scarcely less narrow than that 
Off the Hellespont ; and, provided Russia had gained 
possession of the interior of these Straits, according 
to the supposition of the alarmists, then half a dozen 
ships of war might hermetically seal the whole of 
northern Europe against the trade of the world. In 
short, Russia, with the addition of Turkey, would 
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possess but two outlets, each more contracted tlian 
tbe Elver Thames at Tilbury Fort; and, as these 
could be declared in a state of blockade by less than 
a dozen vessels of war, it is clear that nature herself 
has doomed Eussia to be in a eondition of the most 
abject and prostrate subjection to the will of the 
maritime powers. This is a point of paramount im- 
portance in estimating the future growth of the 
country under consideration. It should never be lost 
sight of for a moment, in arguing upon the subject, 
that Eussia, in possession of Tiudcey and all the 
coasts of the Black Sea, besides her present stupen- 
dous expanse of territory, would still be denied, by 
the hand of nature herself, a navigation of more than 
three miles in width, to connect her millions of 
square leagues of territory with the rest of the globe 
— a peculiarity the more striking since it could not 
be fotmd to exist in any other quarter of the earth. 
It is deserving of notice, that these two narrow 
straits which guard the entrances to the Black Sea 
and the Baltic, arc nearly six months sail distant 
from each other ; and the track by which alone they 
can communicate lying through the Straits of Dover 
and of Gibraltar, it must be apparent that, were 
Eussia the mistress of those channels, she could not 
pass from the one to the other, unless she were in 
amicable connection with Great Biitain.* 

* During the war 'behreen Eussia and ilie Porte, in 1791, the 
governmeat of St. Petersburgh, anxious to send a fleet to attack 
tbe Turkisb power in tbe Arcbipelago, requested permission of 
tbe Dutcb and English to be allowed to refit tbe -vessels and take 
in stores at one of tbeir ports ; and failine in this annlTnniinn 4-v>o 
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Tlierc remains but one more point requiring our 
consideration in connection witli the abstract ques- 
tion of Muscovite aggrandizement. They who pre- 
dict the unbounded extension of Eussia, forget the 
inevitable growth of weakness which attends the 
undue expansion of territorial dominion.* Not only 
can they foresee, without difficulty, the conquest of 
Germany, France, Spain, Persia, and India, but they 
are, at the same time, blind to the dangers which 
must attend the attempt to incorporate into one 
cumbrous empire, these remote and heterogeneous 
nations, hr all ages and climes natru-e has given the 
boundaries for diflereiit communities; and we lincl 
that not only are the several families of the earth 
generally enclosed by seas or mountains, to mark the 
limits of their respective territories, but the rivers 
usually flow through lands inhabited by people of 
one language — thus constituting a double natural 
line of demarcation. For example, the Alps and the 
Pyi'enees afford the barriers beneath the opposite 
sides of which repose the French, Spanish, and 
Italian nations — within Avhicli arise the Ehone and 
Garonne of France, the Tagns and Gnadalquiver of 
the Peninsula, and the Po and Adige of Italy ; each 
of which may be almost said to water integral 

* “ In large todies tlie cii’ciitation of power must be less at 
tlie extremities : Aatuie herself has said it. The Turk cannot 
govern Egypt as he governs Thracoj iior has ho the same dominion 
iu the Crimea and Algiers which ho has at hruaa and Smyrna. 
Despotism itself is obliged to track and huckster ; the Saltan gets 
such obedience as he can ; ho governs with a loose rein that he 
may govern at ah ; it is the eternal law of extension and detached 
empire.” — BvasE. 
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countries. And, seeing tliat tliese allotments of ilie 
cartli’s surface are sufficiently defined by the band of 
nature, to liave drawn togetber, in tbe earliest ages, 
tbe scattered seed of Adam into separate and distinct 
families, bow infallibly shall tbe same natural limits 
suffice to preserve those distinctions, when aided by 
those potent safeguards of nationality, tbe diyersifiecl 
histories, religions, languages, and laws of ancient 
and powerful empires ! These are reflections that 
do not seem to have ocemred to those writers who 
assign the sovereignty of Emope and Asia over to 
Eussia ; and, even if they had crossed them minds, 
such trifling impediments could hardly have dis- 
couraged them, after having surmounted so much 
greater obstacles. For assuredly they who can be- 
stow upon Eussia the supremacy of the seas, whilst 
her carrying trade is in the hands of England — or 
who can award her the victory over rich, imited, and 
powerful nations, without the previous possession of 
money, materiel^ or provisions for her armies— need 
not be daunted by such trifling natmal difficulties as 
the Himalayas or the Alps present against the con- 
centrations of a government over her conquests ; or 
feel a moment’s alarm about regulating with the 
same tariff the commerce of the Ehine, Danube, 
Neva, and Ganges. 

We have now, we believe, noticed every argument 
with which it has been the custom to urge us to 
participate in Ens.sian and Turldsh quarrels and in- 
trigues-, and we have endeavoured to 'show, by a 
candid appeal to facts, that the dangers -with which 
wc srp, tllTpafPllPcl in miT - ■> 
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national dominion, from tlie power of Russia, are 
cb-imerical. Wo liave likewise skown tkat tke pre- 
judices existing in tke minds of tke Britisk people 
against tkat Power, and wkick kave keen indus- 
triously fostered by tke writers and speakers of tke 
day, are founded in delusion and misrepresentation ; 
tkat tke spread of Russian empire kas invariably 
increased, instead of diminisking tke growtk of civi- 
lization and commerce ; tkat ske owes ker extension 
less to ker own forces, wkick we kave skown to be 
weak, tkan to tke disunion or barbarism of ker 
neigkboiu’S ; and tkat tke very nature of ker geo- 
grapkical position must always keep ker in depend- 
ence upon tke good will of otker maritime powers. 
Wkere, tken, are tke motives— seeing tkat Russia 
kas not inflicted tke sligktest wrong upon ms, or even 
contemplated one substantial injury to out people — 
for tke warlilce spirit wkick now pervades tke ciir- 
b'eKH^itings and speeckes upon tke subject of tkat 
nation ? We do not know— for loe have not been able 
in our researches iipon this subject to discaoeV' — one 
solitary ground wpon lohich to found a jpretence^ con- 
sistent with reason^ common sense^ or jtistice^ for going 
to war with Russia, 
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GHAPTEE III. 

THE BALANCE OE POWER. 

MiscMevoiis Passion of the Englishfor latermeddling with Eoreign 
States. — Supposed necessity of maintaining " an imposing atti- 
tude.” — The Balance of Power defined. — Inconsistency of the 
Doflnitiona. — Chimerical Hature of said Balance. — Lord 
Bacon’s Policy of Nations. — Claims of tho Turks to the Pro- 
tection of the “ Balance.” — Inconsistency of the Advocates of 
the Balance of Power. — The Americans and the Balancing 
System. — Sound Policy of the United States. 

Our object has not only been to deprecate war as 
tbe greatest evil that can befall a people, but to show 
that we have no interest in maintaining the statib giio 
of Turkey ; and, consequently, that the armaments 
which, m a time of peace, are maintamed, at an 
enormous cost, for the purpose of maldng demon- 
strations ill favour of that country, and against 
Eussia, might be reduced, and their expense spared 
to the tax-payers of the British empire. 

We shall here be encountered with a very general 
prepossession in favour of our maintaining what is 
termed a rank amongst tbe states of the Continent — 
which means, not that we should be free from debt, 
or that our nation should be an example to all others 
for the wealth, education, and virtues of its people, 
but that England shall be consulted before any other 
countries presume to quarrel or fight ; *aiid that she 
shall be ready, and shall be called upoii, to take a 
part in every contention, either as mediator, second, 
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or principal. So prevalent and so little questioned 
has this egotistical spirit become, that, when an 
honourable member rises in Parliament, to call upon 
a minister of the crown to accoimt for some political 
changes in Spain, Portugal^ or Turkey— instead of 
the question encountering the laughter of the Plouse 
(as such an inquiry would probably do from the 
homely representatives who meet to attend to their 
constituents’ affairs at Washington), or the questioner 
being put down by the functionary, with something 
after Cain’s answer, “Am I the Spaniard’s keeper?” 

■ — the latter offers grave explanations and excuses, 
whilst the audience looks on with silent attention, as 
though evGiy ivord of our foreign secretaiy ivere 
pregnant with the fate of nations bowing to his sway. 

If we go back through the Parliamentary debates 
of the last few reigns, we shall find this singular 
feature in our national character — the passion for 
meddling with the affairs of foreigners — more 
strildngly prominent in every succeeding session •, 
and, at the hreakhig out of the French Eevolution, 
the reader is astonished to see that the characters of 
the leaders of the mobs of Pans, Marseilles, and 
Lyons, and the conduct of the government of France, 
became the constant subjects of discussion in the 
House of Commons, almost to the exclusion of mat- 
ters of domestic interest — Pitt and Burke on one 
side, and Fox, Grey, and Sheridan on the other', 
attacking and defending the champions of the Bevo- 
lution, with the same ardour as if the’ British legisla- 
ture were a responsible tribimal, erected over tbc 
whole of Christendom, and endowed Avith powers to 
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decide, ivitliout appeal, tlie destinies of all tlie poten- 
tates and public men of Europe.* Unbappily, tlie 
same passion bad impregnated tbe minds of tbe’ 
public generally (as it continues to do down to our 
own day), and tbe result was, as everybody knows, 
tbe Bourbon crusade. But England, in taking upon 
herself to make war with tbe spirit of tbe age, 
encountered tbe Fates; and, instead of destroying 
that infant freedom which, however monstrous and 
hideous at its birth, was destined to throw off its 
bloody swathes, and, in spite of the enmity of tbe 
world, to dispense tbe first taste of liberty to Europe 
— s7ie tons herself the nurse that^ hj her opposition^ 
roched the French Revolution into vigorous maturity. 

Our history during the last century may be called 

* That this spirit still suvmes in full rigoiir, may bo shown 
by the motion recently maile in the House of Commons, by Mr. 
T. Duncombo, for interceding with the Trench Government in 
behalf of the state prisoners at Ham. Prince Poliguac and his 
coiifederate.s attempted, by their oonp d’etal, to dopriro Prance of 
law, place the whole country in the hands of despots, and reduce 
it to the nionldsh ignorance of the middle ages, by giving again to 
priests and bigots the absolute power over the printing press. In 
this attempt they failed ; but freedom couq^uered at tho cost of 
hundreds of victims. In ^England, or any other country hnt 
Eranee, those ministers would have suffered death. Yet, after five 
years of confinement, behold us interfering with the course of 
justice, in an empire with whose iuternal concerns we are no 
more entitled to mix than with those of China ! 

Within a week of this display, a lad was transported from Mac- 
clesfield for fourteen years, ybr stealing a pair of stooloings ! We 
recommend this to our facetious Gallic neighhoiirs, as a fit oppor- 
tunity for intorvention : tlie mother should he induced to write 
her ca.se to M. Odilloii Barrot, or some other popular memher of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 
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tlie tragedy of “ Britislx intervention in tlie politics of 
Europe in wlaicli princes, diplomatists, peers, and 
‘generals, liave been the authors and actors— the 
people the victims ; and the moral -vvill be exhibited 
to the latest posterity in 800 millions of debt. 

We have said that our proposal to reduce our 
armaments will be opposed, upon the plea of main- 
taining a proper attitude, as it is called, amongst the 
nations of Europe. British intervention in the state 
policy of the Continent has been usually excused 
imder the two stock pretences of mainta,ining the 
balance of power in Europe, and of protecting our 
commerce; upon which two subjects, as they bear 
indirectly on the question in hand, we shall next 
offer a few observations. 

The first instance in which we find the “ balance 
of power” alluded to in a king’s speech, is on the 
occasion of the last address of William III. to his 
parliament, Decemher 31, 1701, where he concludes 
by saying — I will only add this — if you do in good 
earnest desire to see England hold the balance of 
Eihrojpc^ it wlLL appear by your right improving 
the present opportunity.” From this period, down 
almost to our time (latterly, indeed, the phrase has 
become, Idee many other (iant terms, nearly obsolete), 
there will be found, in almost every successive king’s 
speech, a constant recurrence to the “ balance of 
Europe;” by which, we may rest assured, was 
always meant, however it might be concealed under 
pretended altcrm for the “equilibrium of power” or 
tbe “ safety pf the Continent,” the desire to see Eng- 
land “hold the balance.” The phrase was found to 
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please tlie public ear ; it implied sometbing' of equity; 
wMlst England, bolding tbe balance of Europe in 
ber band, sounded like filling tbe office of Justice 
berself to one-balf of tbe gdobe. Of course, such a 
post of honour could not be maintained, or its dig- 
nity asserted, -witbout a proper attcndauee of gTiards 
and officers ; and we consequently find that, at about 
this period of our bistory, large standing armies 
began to be called for ; and not only were tbe sup- 
plies solicited by tlie government, from time to time, 
under tbe plea of preserving tbe liberties of Europe, 
but, in tbe annual mutiny bill {the same inform as is 
noio passed every yeaif tbe preamble stated, amongst 
other motives, that tbe annual army was voted for 
tbe purpose of p)>'eserviny the haJance of power in 
Europe. Tbe “ balance of power,” then, becomes 
an important practical subject for investigation; it 
appeals directly to the business and bosoms of our 
readers, since it is implicated with an expenditure of 
more than a dozen millions of money per annum, 
every farthing of which goes, in tbe shape of taxa- 
tion, from tbe pockets of tbe public. 

Such of our readers as ‘have not investigated this 
subject, will not be a little astonished to find a great 
discrepancy in tbe several definitions of what is 
actually meant by tbe “balance of power.” Tbe 
theory — ^for it has never yet been applied to practice 
— appears, after upwards of a century of acknow- 
ledged existence, to be less understood now than 
ever. Latterly, indeed, many intelligent and prac- 
tical-minded politicians have thrown 4116 question 
overboard, along with that of tbe balance of trade — 
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of wliicli number, witliout participating iii tlieir 
favoured attributes, we claim to be ranked as one. 
The balance of power — wMcli bas, for a Inmdred 
years, been the burden of kings’ speeches, the theme 
of statesmen, the ground of solemn treaties, and the 
cause of wars — wHcli has served, down to the very 
year in which we write, and which will, no doubt 
continue to serve, for years to come, as a pretence 
for maintaining enormous standing armaments, by 
land and sea, at a cost of many hundreds of millions 
of treasure — the balance of power is a chimera ! It 
is not a fallacy, a mistake, an imposture — it is an 
undescribed, indescribable, incomprehensible nothing; 
mere words, conveying to the mind not ideas, but 
sounds like those equally barren syllables which our 
ancestors put together fgr the purpose of puzzling 
themselves about words, in the shape of Fvester Jolm^ 
or the philosopher’s stone! We are bound, however, 
to see what are the best definitions of this theory. 

“ By this balance,” says Vattel, “ is to be under- 
stood such a disposition of things as that no one po- 
tentate or state shall be able, absolutely, to predomi- 
nate and prescribe laws to the others.” — Law of 
Nations, b. 3, c. 3, § 47. 

“ What is usually termed a balance of power,” 
says Gentz, “ is that constitution subsisting among 
neig'hboiu’ing states, more or less connected wnth one 
another, by virtue of which no one among them can 
injure the independence or essential rights of another 
without meeting with effectual resistance on some 
side, and, consequently, exposing itself to danger.” 
— Fragments on the Political Balance, c. 1. 
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“ The grand and distinguishing* feature of the 
halancing system,” says Brougham, “ is the perpetual 
attention to foreign affairs wliich it mculcatcs ; the 
constant watchfulness over every nation which it 
j)rescrihes ; the subjection in which it places all 
national passions and antipathies to the fine and deli- 
cate view of remote expediency ; the unceasing care 
which it dictates of nations most remotely situated, 
and apparently unconnected with ourselves ; the 
general union which it has effected of all the Euro- 
pean powers, obeying certain laws, and actuated in 
general by a common principle; in fine, the I’ight 
of mutual inspection, imiversally recognised, among 
civilised states, in the rights of public envoys and 
residents.” —Broughum's Colonial Policy^ b. 3, § 1. 

These are the best definitions we have been able 
to discover of the system denommated the balance of 
power. In the first place, it must be remarked that, 
taking any one of these descriptions separately, it is 
so vague as to impart no knowledge even of the 
writer’s meaning ; whilst, if taken together, one con- 
fuses and contradicts another — Gentz describing it to 
be “ a constitution subsisting among neighbouring 
states more or less connected with each other;” 
whilst Brougham defines it as “ dictating a care of 
nations most remotely situated, and apparently un- 
connected with ourselves.” Then it would really 
appear, from the laudatory tone apj)lied to the system 
by Vattel, who says that it is “ such a disposition of 
things as that no one potentate or state shall he able 
absolutely to predominate and prescribe Iuavs to the 
others;” as well as from the complacent manner in 
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vvliicli Brougliam states “tlie general union wldcli it has 
effected of all the European powers, obeying certain 
laws, and actuated in general by a common principle” 
— it would seem, from such assurances as these, that 
there was no necessity for that “ perpetual attention 
to foreign affairs,” or that “ constant watchfulness 
over every nation,” which the latter authority tells 
ns, the system ‘'^prescribes and inculcates.” The 
only point on which these writers, in common with 
naany other authors and speakers in favour of the 
balance of power, agree, is in the fundamental delu- 
sion that such a system was ever acceded to by tlie 
nations of Europe. To judge from the assumption, 
by Brougham, of a “ general union among’ all the 
Em'opean powers from the allusion made by Gentz 
to that “ constitution subsisting among neighboiu’ing 
states;” or from Vattel’s reference to '•'’a, disposition 
of things^'’ &c,-— one might he justified in inferring 
that a kind of federal union had existed for the last 
century throughout Europe, m which the several 
kingdoms had found, lilce the States of America, un- 
interrupted peace and prosperity. But we should 
like to know at what period of history such a com- 
pact amongst the nations of the Continent was entered 
into? Was it previously to the peace of Utrecht? 
Was it antecedent to the Austrian war of succession ? 
Was it prior to the seven years’ war, or to the 
American war ? Or did it exist during the French 
revolutionary wars ? Nay, what period of the cen- 
turies during which Europe has (with only just 
sufficient inteuvals to enable the combatants to recruit 
their wasted energies) been one vast and continued 
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battle-field, will Lord Brougiiam fix upon, to illus- 
trate the salutary working of that “ balancing system” 
which “ places all national passions and antipathies 
in subjection to the fine and delicate view of remote 
expediency ?’’ 

Again, at what epoch did the nations of the Conti- 
nent subscribe to that constitution, “ by virtue of 
which,” according to Gentz, “no one among them 
can injure the independence or essential rights of 
another ?” Did this constitution exist, whilst Britain 
was spoiling the Dutch at the Cape, or in the East ? 
— or when she dispossessed France of Canada? — or 
(worse outrage hy far) did it exist when England 
violated the “ essential rights” of Spam, hy taking 
forcible and felonious possession of a portion of her 
native soil ?* Had this constitution been subscribed 
by Eussia, Prussia, and Austi’ia, at the moment when 
they signed the partition of Poland ?— or by Franco, 
when she amalgamated with a portion of Switzor- 

* The conquests of colonies have been regarded with some 
complacency, because they are merely, in most iustauees, reprisals 
for previous depredations by the parent state : but England for 
fifty years at Gtibraltar, is a spectacle of brute violence, unmiti- 
gated by any such excuses. Upon no principle of morality can 
this unique outrage upon the integrity of an ancient, powerful, 
and renowned nation — placed at a remote distance from our 
shores — be justified ; the example, if imitated, instead of being 
shunned, universally, would throw all the nations of the earth into 
barbarous anarchy, and deprive mankind of the blessings of law, 
justice, and religion. It is time not only to think, but to speak, 
of theso things in a spirit of honest truth. The people of this 
country— the middling and working classes — have no interest, as 
we shall hy and hy have to show, iu these acts ofvinjust aggression 
and foreign violence. — Alas for the cause of morals, if ihpvf imri i 
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land ? —by Austria, at tlic acquisition of Lombardy ? 
— by Eus.sia, wlien dismembering Sweden, Turkey, aud 
Persia ? — or by Prussia, before incorporating Silesia ? 

So far from any sneb confedej-ation luiving ever 
been, by written, verbal, or implied agreement, 
entered into by tlie “European powers, obeying 
certain laws, and actuated in general by^ a common 
principle-,” tbe tbcory of tlie balance of power bas, 
we believe, generally been interpreted, by those wbo, 
from age to age, bave, parrot-like, used tbe pbrase, 
to be a system invented for tbe very^ purpose of 
supplying tbe want of siicb a combination, liegard- 
ing it for a moment in ibis point of view, we sbould 
still expect to find tliattbe “balancing system” bad, 
at some period of modern bistory, been recognised 
and agreed to by all tbe Continental states ; and that 
it had created a spirit of mutual concession and 
guarantee, by wliicb tbe weaker and more powerful 
empires were placed upon a footing of equal security, 
and by wbicb any one potentate or state was abso- 
lutely unable “ to predominate over tbe others.” 
Put, instead of any’ such self-denial, we discover that 
tire balance of Europe bas merely meant (if it bas 
bad a meaning) that wbicb oiu' blunt Dutch king 
openly avowed as Ids aim to bis parliament — a desbe, 
on tire part of tbe great powers, to “ hold the Icdance 
of Europe.'’ England bas, for nearly- a centru'y, hold 
tbe Eiu-opean .scales ~ irot with the blindness of tbe 
goddess of justice herself, or with a view to tbe 
equilibrium of Opposite interests, but witlr a Cy-clo- 
pean eye to her own aggrandizement, Tbe same 
lust of conquest bas actuated, up to tbe measure of 
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tlieir abilities, tbc otlier great powers ; and, if we find 
tbe smaller states still, in tbe majority of instances, 
preserving their indepeirdent existence, it is owing, 
not to the watchful guardianship of the “ Ijahincing 
system,” but to tlic liiiiit.s which nature her»clf lias 
sot to tlio undue extension of tcrrituiia] donilnion — 
not only by the phv.sieal iHiiuularies of flifferent 
countries, but in tho«e .still more forniidablc moral im- 
pediments to (he invader — the unity of language, laws, 
customs, and traditions ; the instinct of patriotism and 
freedom ; the hereditary rights of rulers ; and, though 
last not least, that homage to the restraints of justice 
which nations and public bodies* bave in all ages 
avowed, however they may have found excuses for 
evading' it. 

So far, then, as we can understand the subject, tbe 
theory of a balance of power is a mere cliiinera — a 
creation of the politician’s brain— a plumtasm, without 
definite form or tangible existence — a mere conjunc- 
tion of .syllables, forming words n liicli convey sound 
without meaning. Yet the.se words have been echoed 
by the gi-eatest orators and statesmen of England : 
they gingled successively from the lips of Boling- 
broke, Obatliam, Pitt, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Grey, 
and Brougham ; — ay, even whilst we were in the act 
of stripping the maritime nations of the Continent of 
their colonies, then regarded as the sole source of 
commercial greatness; whilst we stood sword in 
hand ujmn the lua-k of Spain, or planted our standard 
on the rock of IMulta; and even 'when England 

* “ Jlanliind, although reprokites in detail, are always moralists 
in the gros^s."- .Montesquieu. 
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Uhurjjed the domhiiun of the ocean, and attempted to 
extend the sphere of hnman despotism over another 
element, hy insolently pntting harriers npon that 
highway of nations— even then, the tongues of our 
orators resounded most loudly Avith the praises of the 
“ balance of poAver There A\muld be something 
peculiarly humiliating- in connection with this subject, 
in beholding the greatest minds of snccessire ages, 
instead of exorcising the faculty of thought, become 
the mere automata of authority, and retail, with less 
examinatioir than the hahordasher Ijcstows upoti the 
leirgth, hreadth, and quality of his wares, the senti- 
ments bequeathed from former generations of Avriters 
and speakers — hut that, unhappily, the annals of 
philosophy and of past religions, afiord too many 
examples of the ti’iumph of mere imitatweness over 
the higher faculties of the human intellect 

We must not, however, pass over the “ balance of 
power,” Avithout at least endeavouring to discover the 
meaning of a phrase which still enters into the pre- 
amble of an annual act of Parliament, for raising and 
maintaining a standing army of ninety thoiisand men. 

^ Tli 0 phrase was actually adopted by Napoleon ! who told 
O’Meara, at St. Helena, that he refused to permit the Emperor 
Alesander to occupy the Dardauclles, because, if llusaia were ill 
possession of Turkey, the "balance of power” in Europe Avould 
be destroyed ! Lord Dudley Stuart sees much to admire in this 
regard for the balance of poAvor, by one who had himself been in 
military occupation of all the principal states of Europe : — “ But 
the profound A'iews of that great man, Napoleon, told him not to 
accede W either the demands or entreaties of Alexander ; and, on 
that occasion, though he had invaded the Turkish empire himself, 
be sawed it by rising the passage of the Dardanelles to Eussia ; 
nay, be iwed Europe itself ." — Lord BtmH’s Speech, February 19. 
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Tlie tlieory, according to the historian Eohertson, 
was first invented by the Machiavellian statesmen of 
Italy during the prosperous era of the Morentine (mis- 
called) republic ; and it rvas imported into Western 
Europe in the eaidy part of the sixteenth centmy, and 
became “ fashionable,” to use the very word of the 
historian of Charles V., along with many other modes 
boiTOWcd, about the same time, from that commercial 
and civilized ]3CO])le. This explanation of its origin 
docs not meet with the couciuTcncc of some other 
writers ; for it is singular, but still consistent with 
the ignls-fatuns character of the “ balance of power,” 
that scarcely two authors agi’ee, either as to the nature 
or the precise period of invention of the system. 
Lord Brougham claims for the theory an origin as 
remote as the time of the Athenians ; and Hume de- 
scribes Demosthenes to have been the first advocate 
of the “ balancing system” — very recommendatory, 
remembering that ancient history is little else than 
a calendar of savage wars! There can he little 
doubt, however, that the idea, by whomsoever or at 
whatever epoch conceived, sprang from that first 
instinct of om* nature, fear, and originally meant at 
least some scheme for preventing the dangerous 
growth of the power of any particular state ; that 
poioer being alicaij$ regarded, be it well remembered, as 
solely the offspring of eanqxmt and aggrandizement : 
notwithstanding, as we have had occasion to show in 
a foimer page of this pamphlet, in the case of England 
and the United States, that labour, improvements, and 
discoveries, confer the greatest strength upon a 
people ; and that, by these alone, and 
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SAVord of the conq^ucvoi', can nation, st, in modem and 
all futxu'o tinxcH, hope to t1,sc to fni])remo poAver and 
grandenr. Aixd it nxxist he ohTioxxH that a ,sj,stenx 
professing to ohaervo a “hahmcc of power”' — ^liy 
Avhich, says Yattel, “no one potentate or state shall 
he able ahsoluiely to predoininate;” or, according to 
Gentz, “ to injxn'e the independence or essential rights 
of another hy Avhich, says Brongham, “ a perpetual 
attention to foreign alfah's is incnlcated, and a constant 
watchfulness OA'-er every nation is prescrihed:” — ^it 
mnst ho obvious that such a “ balancing system” — if 
it disregards those swiftest strides towards poAver 
which are making hy nations excelling in mechanical 
aird chemical science, indnslry, odneation, morality, 
aird frcGdom — mnst he altogether chimerical. 

Lord Bacon, indeccl, took a broader and more 
comprehensive view of this question when ho Avroto, 
in his essay on empire — “ Mn% for their ncighhonrs, 
there can no general rule he ghmn (the occasions are 
so variable) save one, which ever hokleth ; Avhich is, 
that princes do keep due sentinel, that none of their 
neighbours do ovorgroAv so (by increase of territory, 
by embmeing of tracle^ by approaches, or tho liko), as 
they become more able to annoy them than they 
were ; and this is generally the work of standing 
conncils, to see and to hinder it.’' This appears to us 
to he the only sound and correct vieAv of such a 
prmciplo as is g'cncrally understood hy the phrase, 
“ the balance of power.” It involves, however, such 
a dereliction of justice, and utter absence of conscien- 
tiousness, that subsequent writers upon the subject 
have not dared to follow out the principle of hinder- 
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ing tlie gi'OAVtli of trade, and tire like (wHcli includes 
all ad vail oe in civilization) ; altliougli, to treat it in 
any otlicr manner tlian that in which it is handled 
hy this “ wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind,’’ is to 
abandon the whole system to contempt, as unsound, 
insufficient, and illusory.'*' As for the 7'ide of Lord 
Bacon ; were the great Enemy of mankind himself 
to summon a council, to devise a law of nations 
which should convert this fair earth, with all its 
capacity for life, enjoyment, and goodness, into one 
vast theatre of death and misery, more dismal than 
his own darlc Pandemonium, the very words of the 
philosopher avouM compose that law ! It would re- 
duce us even below the level of the brute animals. 
They do not make war against their own instincts ; 
but this “rule” would, if acted upon universally, 
plunge us into a war of annihilation with that m- 
stinct of progression which is the distinguishing 
nature of intellectual man. It would forbid all in- 
crease in knowledge, which, by the great winter’s 
own authority, is power. It would interdict the 
growth of morality and freedom, which arc power. 

* Lord Bacon’s political maxims are full of moral turpitude. 
“ ISTotody can,” says he, in siJeakiag of Icmgdoms and estates, “he 
healthful without exercise — neither natural body nor politic ; and 
certainly to a hingdom or estate, a just and honourable war is 
the true exercise.” Accordingly, just wars are necessary ; and, 
as there must he an opposite party to a just war, erffo, unjust 
wars are necessary ! In speaking of kings, he calls them “ mortal 
gods on earth.” And, in his chapter on seditions and trouhles, 
he gives many rules for governing and restraining, but not one 
for instructing the people. "We speak of the morahsentiments of 
this Rreat man, distinctly from his intellectual powers. 
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Were Lord ILioou’u “rule” eulbrccd, uot only would 
tiro uninHtraetod RuHsiana commence a crusade against, 
our steam-engines and oiir skilful arti,sans ; tlio still 
more barbarous Turk woidd bo called upon to de- 
stroy tbe civilization and commerce of Pctersburgli ; 
tire savage African would be warranted, nay, com- 
pelled to reduce tbe turbaued Osmanli to liis own 
nakedness and a wigwam ; nor would tlie levelling 
strife cease until either the were abrogated, 

or mankind had been reduced to tbe only pristine 
possessions— teeth and nadsl* 

* Tliore appears to 1)0 one lioaourable jnembor of tlio British 
Jegialaturo, and only one, who is an advocate of this policy. Sir 
Ilnrry Vorney, in spoahiug after Mr, T. Atlwoocl, npon the sub- 
ject of Buasia (see Min'or of Parliament, 1S33, p. 2878), said — 
“ The hoixourahlo gontlomau has roprosontod Jlussia as a state 
sunk in barbarism aixd ignoraaco, and hostile to ovory species of 
liberty. I would to God that sueJi a desoripfion of Russia were 
aorreat III I believe the reverse to bo tbo fact, I bcliovo thoro 
is no power on earth which rosorls to such oifoctual moans of 
propagating her powoi', civilizing her coxmtry, promoting com- 
merco, manufactures, the acquirement of usoful information, and 
the propagation of every useful institution, as Eiissia. Does the 
honourable goulleman know that at this moment stoam-boats 
navigate the Yolga j and that yon may travel in all parts of Eussia 
in the same way as you may through the United States ? Docs 
the honourahlo gentleman know that tho Emperor of Eussia 
sends abroad agents in whom he can confide, to obtain informa- 
tion relative to improvements and inventions which may he useful 
to himself? * * * * I am quite sure that, if this country 
would maintain the balance of power, we must oppose the 
encroachments of Eussia.” 

A Yankee punster would exclaim — " Sir Harry goes the whole 
Iioff with Baaop npon the ' balance of power !’ ” 

Yes, Sir Harry is right. He and the noble anther of the Novum 
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The 'balance of power, then, might, in. the first 
place, he veiy well dismissed as cMmera, because no 
state of things, such as the “ disposition,” “ constitu- 
tion,” or “ union,” of European powers, referred to 
as the basis of their system, by Vattel, Gentz, and 
Brougham, ever did exist ; — and, secondly, the theory 
could, on other grounds, be discarded as fallacious^ 
since it gives no definition — whether by breadth of 
territory, number of inhabitants, or extent of wealth 
— according to which, in balancing the respective 
powers, each state shall be estimated ; — whilst, 
lastly, it would be altogether incomplete and in- 
operative, from neglecting, or refusing to provide 
against, the silent and peaceful aggrandizements 
which spring from improvement and labour’. Upoir 
these triple grounds, the questiorr of the balance of 
power might be dismissed from further consideration. 
'We shall, however, assume, merely for the sake of 
argirment, that such an equilibrium existed in com- 
plete efficiency ; and the first inquiry that suggests 
itself is — Upon what principle is Turkey made a 
member of this Eiu’opean system ? The Turks, at 

Organmh are tlie only two philosopliera who have taken a true 
and consistent view of the q^uestion. "We are far, however, from 
including them both under one rule of iaculpation. The honour- 
ahle member for Buckingbamshire errs, perhaps, intellectually, 
and not morally, His chief fault, or rather misfortune, is, that he 
lives in Buckingham. Let him and the Marqnis of Ohandos go 
through a course of Adam Smith and the economists, beginning 
with Harriot Martineau ; and they will then he convinced that we 
cannot profit hy the barbarism of another people, or he injured by 
their progress in civilization, any more than the British nation can 
gain hy the corn laws. 
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leawi, -will 1)0 adinitlocl, l)y everybody, to form no 
pax'ty to tlu'n union nor do tbey give tliat “per- 
petual attention to forcig-n afl’airs wlilcli it incxil- 
eates or tliat “ constant watclifulnesa over every 
nation wliicli it proscribes.” They never read of the 
balance of power in the Koran; and they live in 
pions and orthodox ignorance of the anthorities for 
this “ fine and delicate” theory ; for the names of 
Bacon, Vattel, and Broug-ham, are nowhere recorded 
by the prophet I Turkey cannot enter iirto the poli- 
tical system of Europe ; for the Turks are not 
Eixropeans. During the nearly four centuries that 
that people have been encamped upon the finest soil 
of the Continent, so far from becoming one of the 
families of Clnisl endom, they have not ado})tcd one 
European custom. Their habits arc still oriental, as 
whojx they first crossed the Bosphorus. Tlxoy soru- 
pixloixsly cxclndo their females from the society of 
the other sox; they wear the Asiatic dress; sit cross- 
legged, or loll npon couches, using neither chair nor 
bed ; tlicy shave their heads, retaining their beards ; 
and they use tlieir fingci’s still, in the place of llioso 
civilized substitutes, knives and forks. Equally un- 
influenced, after nearly four hundred years' contact 
with Europeans, is the Osmanli’s condition by the 
discoveries and impi’ovcments of modein times. A 
printing press may be said to be unknown in Turkey; 
or, if one be fomrd at Constantinople, it is in the 
hands of foreigners. The steam engine, gas, the 
mariner’s compass, paper money, vaccination, canals, 
the spimiipg-jenny, and railroads, are mysteries not 
yet dreamed about by Ottoman philosophers. Lite- 
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rature and science arc so fax- from finding disciplos 
amongst tlxe TavliSj llxat tlxat people liave been 
renowned as tvoice. tlie destroyers of learning: in tlie 
splendid tliongdi corrupt remains of Greek liieraturc, 
at Constantinople; and fry cxlhiguisliing tlic daxyn 
of experimental pliilosopliy, at tlie snfrvcrsiou of tlic 
Caliphate. 

Down to within a few yeax’S of the present time, 
the Turks were viewed only as the scoxu’ge of Chris- 
tian Europe. When, afrout a century and a half 
ago, Louis XIV. entered ixxto an alliance with the 
Sublime Porte, the whole civilized world rung with 
indignation at the infamous and unnatural comfrina- 
tion. And when, more than a cenfury later, on the 
occasion of the capture of Ookzakow fry the Rus- 
sians, our most powcriiil luiuislor (IdtI.) jn-oposod to 
forward succours to the aid o(‘ Turkey, such was the 
spirit of opposition manifesicd l)y tiu' country, that 
the armanieiits already jircpared hy the govcrmneiit, 
xmder the sanction of a servile majority in (he Par- 
liament, were rcluctaixily eouxilermanded. On that 
occasion, both Burke and Grey, although advocatos 
of the balancing system, x'cftxsed to aokuowlodgc that 
the Tui’ks formed parties to it, “lie had never 
before heard it set forth,”* said the former, “that 
the Turkish empire was considered as a part of the 
balance of power in Europe. They had nothing to 
do with Em-opean power; they considei-ed them- 
selves as wholly Asiatic. Wlxere was tho Turkish 
resident at onr court, the court of Prussia, or of Hol- 

* Burke’s Speech, House of Commons, Murcli 29, 1791, — Soe 
Hmsmd’s Farhamentant History, yc\, xxLv,, uu. 70, 77, 
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land? I'lipj' (lt'^])iMO(l and ooutomned all ClimUau 
pi'bicos as inddels, and only wislied 1o sxiLduc and 
exterminate tlunn and tlicir po.o])lc- Wliat had those 
WOTRO than Havag'oa to do with the ■powers of Europe, 
hnt to spread ■;var, dcatrnotion, and pcstllencD amongst 
them y All that was holy irr religion, all that was 
moral and humane, demanded an ahhorronce of 
everything that tended to exteird the power of that 
cruel and wasteful empire. Any Christian power 
was to he preferred to these destructive savages. He 
had heard, with horror, that the Emperor had been 
obliged to give up to this abominable power, those 
charming countries which border upon the Danube, 
to devastation and pestilence.” And, at a subsequent 
debate upon the same question,* lilr. Grey (now Earl 
Grey), who has hoon a still more zealous champion 
of the halanoc of power (having once declared that 
every peasant in England was deeply interested in 
its preservation), said, “ that England had pursued 
this object too far, would not he denied, when it was 
considered that, in her progress after it, she had 
travelled as far as the hanks of the lllaclc Sea.” 

And are tlie Tuidcs of mu' own day less cruel or 
savage^ that wc should not only admit them within 
the pale of civilized nations, but impose on our 
people, for their defence, the burden of enormous 
armaments ? Wc appeal to Dr, Walsh’s late account 
of the atrocities perpetrated at Constantinople upon 
the unarmed Greeks, at the revolt of that people ; we 
refer to the horrible massacre of the peaceful and 
Civilized population of Scio! Is this empire less 

’“f ' ' 

* See HansarcKs Parliamentary Sislory, vol. xxir , p. 929, 
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wasteful now than when, forty-five years ago, Burke 
mourned over those fine provinces which were con- 
signed to devastation and the crescent ? We again 
recur to the description given to us by Walsh, and 
every other recent traveller, of the desolation that 
reigns throughout the Tm-kish dominions ; we adduce 
those ruined cities, those deserted, though still fertile 
plains, and that population, wasting away in regions 
where ten times its numbers once found abundance ; 
we point to the deploi'able condition of agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures, and all the arts of life, in a 
country which comprised the ancient civilized world 
• — to prove the waste* of human life, happiness, 
wealth, and civilization, that is suffered every year at 
the hands of this Mahometan government. Has the 
pestilence ceased to ravage the Turldsh territory? 
The quarantine now blockades, in a manner, from 
Christian Europe, Constantinople — standing upon the 
same latitude as Naples, Oporto, and New York, and 
chosen by Constantine as the most salubrious spot on 
earth — a city now the impure nurse and victim of the 
plague ! Does Christianity or public virtue call 
upon us, in 1836, more than they did in 1791, to 
arm ourselves in behalf of Turkey ? We point to 
the Koran and those orthodox vices which it incul- 
cates — we refer to the slave trade and to polygamy, 
abominations which still flourish in that country, 
under the precept of the impostor of Mecca— to 
prove that neither religion nor morality can sanction 
the government of Great Britain in shedding a drop 
of the’ blood, or lavishing the treasure of English- 
men for the support of this “ cruel,'” “ savage,” 
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“ wasteful,’' “ dcvashitiag,” “ peslllculuil,” and “ In- 
Cidol” nation, in a conflict witli l.iu&,sia or any otlicr 
Clirit.fcian people, 

Tflorc I'tnnains one, and fliit one, otlicr point from 
wMcli to view tlio question of tlic balance of power 5 
and we may tlicn bid adieu to tbis moniuneut of tlie 
credulity and facility of tlie buman intellect for ever ; 
or, at least, until we happen, perclianoe, to meet with 
it in the next year’s mutiny bill, supplying tlie 
'‘^whereas" of an act of parliament, with a pretence 
for maintaming a standing army of upwards of 90,000 
men! 

Russia, in possession of Constantinople, say tlie 
alarmists, would possess a port open at all seasons ; 
tlie materials for constructing ships ; vast tracts of 
fertile land, capable of producing cotton, silk, wool, 
&c. ; and she would bo placed in a situation of easy 
access to our shores — all of whicb would tend to de- 
stroy the balance of power, and put in danger the 
interests of the British commerce, in particular. But 
New York, a port far more commodious than Con- 
stantinople, is open at all seasons ; the United States 
possess materials without end for shlp-huilding ; their 
honndless territory of fertile land is adapted for the 
growth of cotton, silk, wool, &c. ; and New York is 
next door to Liverpool ; for — thanks to Providence I 
■ — there is no land intervening between the American 
continent and the shores of this United Kingdom, 
Yet, we have never heard that the North -American 
continent forms any part of the balance of power I 
Twenty-four sovereign, free, and independent states, 
altogether forgotten in a “ balancing system, which 
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dictates au increasing care even of nations most re-" 
motely situated, and appai'ently unconnected with 
ourselves 1” We doubt the equilibrium can hardly 
be inamtained. This is not all. There is the entire 
southern continent, from the Isthmus of Panama to 
the point of Gape Horn, likewise entirely omitted. 
Mercy on us, one scale will certainly hick the beam ! 
Twelve separate empires of South America, bounded 
on one extremity by Mexico, and on the other by 
Patagonia ; and the vast expanse of territory, settled 
and unsettled, under the dominion of the Government 
of Washington, and, altogether, comprising one-third 
of the habitable globe — have been quite forgotten in 
a balance of power ! 

Not having been supplied by the authors of the 
theory with any rule by which to judge of their mode 
of estimating or weighing the powers of the respec- 
tive parties to the balancmg system; and being 
equally uninformed as to the qualifications required 
from those states which aspired to the union, it would 
be presumptuous to guess upon what principle Turkey 
is admitted to a connection with England, from which 
Brazil is excluded ; or why, in forming a balance of 
the civilized powers, the United States are rejected, 
in order to give room to admit Eussia into one of the 
scales. It cannot be from proximity that Tui'key is 
preferred to the Brazils. A voyage from Kio J anciro 
to Liverpool will average about forty days ; whilst 
the time taken in going from England to Constanti- 
nople usually reaches double that period. Nor can 
it arise from a comparison of our commerce with the 
two countries, which is four times as valuable with 

rjT 9 
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the Anamcaia as tlic European state, Tlion a mso 
and provident regard to the future cannot he the 
guiding motive, siiico the prospect is altogether in 
favour of the transatlantic empire, which •embraces 
within its bounds a territory equalling in extent the 
whole of Eussia in Europe, and forming the finest, 
and destined in all probability to be, both as respects 
vegetable and mineral riches, the most productive 
amongst all the countries in the world. Religion, 
language, national character, and the plague, all 
oppose the claim, of the Turk to this preference over 
the Christian rival; and we can only suspend om* 
conjectures, and entreat that some advocate of the 
“balancing system” will inform the world upon what 
'prvncijgh^ commercial, social, or political — in short, 
upon what ground, consistent with common sense — 
does the foreign secretary involve Great Britain in 
the barbarian politics of the Ottoman Government, to 
the manifest risk of future wars, and the present 
pecuniary sacrifice attending standing armaments; 
whilst, with another state, with which we are more 
deeply interested as traders, more identified as men, 
and from which we are, navally speaking, less dis- 
tant, no political mtercoui’se is found necessary? 
The same argument applies, with more or less force, 
to the other eleven South American States, with each 
of which our commerce averages probably more in 
amount than with Turkey ; yet, although they are 
Christian communities, all hut universally at peace,* 

* We add an- extract from a letter, dated January 26, 1836, 
addressed to tlie author by a friend — a gallant officer, and an en- 
‘ lightened and ‘’amiable man, who, himself, holds an official rank 
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mcl notwithstanding the hiture influence which they 
are inevitably destined to exercise over the interests 
of the enthe world— these conntries have not been 
thought worthy of admission into that system of 
civilized nations which is now agitated from one ex- 
tremity to the other with the fate of Mahometan 
Turkey I However impossible it may be to Speculate 
successfully upon the intended operation of a system 
which, in reality, never existed except in the precincts 
of the politician’s brain, still it must be remembered 
that, at the time the theory was first invented, it pro- 
posed to give to the European powers owning 
American colonies, a weight proportioned to the 
extent of those possessions ; and the question then 
arises —which we shall merely propound, and leave 

at tie Britiai Court from one of tie States of Souti America. 
— “ Tou, wio are so strong an advocate for peace and freedom 
vnO. be glad to hear of tie tranquillity of America, and that our 
systems of govomment aro at last working well. Of tie thirteen 
transatlantic ropubics, ten are now in a perfect state of order and 
prosperity. The capture of Puerto Cabello from a banditti who 
are in possession of it, will restore that of Venesuela ; and the 
next news from Pom will give us that of the peaceable settlement 
of its government. Mexico, th^efore, will alone remain an ex- 
ception to this peaceful state; and I am afraid she will long remain 
so : yet, in spite of the troubles of Mexico, she last year raised 
from her mines (according to the official report of the minister 
of finance, and without including what was smuggled) thirty 
millions of dollars, in gold and silver, being three miUiojis more 
than was ever produced under the most flourishing year of the 
old Spanish government. As to the national debts of America, 
the bonds of the United States were used to be sold by basketfuls, 
in the first years of their independence, yet they have now paid off 
the whole. — Tou have about fourteen principal liations in Europe, 
and you know two or three of them have internal dissensions.” 
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ia despair, for tlie, solution of sxtcli of our readers as 
may wish to pursue this chimerical inquiry still 
farther — By what ingenious process was the balance 
of power preserved, when England, Spain, and 
Portugal were deprived of their transatlantic terri- 
tories ? Canning, indeed, once talked of “ calling' 
into existence a new world, to adjust the balance of 
the old',” but, as in many other oratorical floru'ishes 
of our state-rhetorician, he meant quite a different 
practical object: in other and more homely language, 
that statesman proposed to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of South America — ten years after every 
private individual of judgment had predicted the 
freedom of that Continent. To this day those states 
which once formed so important a part of the 
balancing system, as appendages to the mother coun- 
tries, are wanting in the scales of Europe ; and by 
what arts, whether hy false weights or the legerdemain 
of the nation still holding the balance, the equili- 
brium can be preserved without them, constituting 
as they do nearly one-third of the terrestrial globe, 
is a mystery beyond the reach of our powers of 
divination. 

We glanced at the comparative claims of Eussia 
and the United States, to be included in this imaginary 
States-union : a very few words, upon this point, are 
all that we shall add to our probably already too 
extended notice of the “ balance of power.” 

Upon whatever principle the theory under con- 
sideration may have been at first devised— whether, 
according to Gentz, for the purpose of uniting neigh- 
bouring states, or, as Brougham asserts, with a view 
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to tlie union of all the European powers — it is certain 
that it would have been held fatal to the success of 
the balancing system for any one power, and that one 
amongst the most civilized, wealthy, and commercial, 
to have refused to subscribe to its constitution. Yet 
the United States, (for the mmaber of its inhabitants,) 
the richest, the most commercial, and, for either 
attack or defence, the most powerful of modern em- 
pires ; a comitry which possesses a wider surface of 
fertile land than Russia could boast even with the 
accession of Turkey ; and, instead of being imprisoned, 
like Russia, by the Dardanelles and the Sound, owning 
five thousaiad miles of coast, washed by two oceans, 
and open to the whole world ; — the United States are 
not parties to the lalance of poroer! Ignorant as we 
are of the rule of admission to and exclusion from 
this balancing system, it would be vain to conjecture 
why Russia should be entitled, not only to be a 
member of this union, but to engross its exclusive 
attention, whilst North America is unknown or not 
recognised as of any weight in the balance of power. 
It cannot be, on our part, Rom closer neighbourhood ; 
for Russia, even at Constantinople, would — com- 
mercially and navally speaking — be three times as 
distant* as New York, fi*om Great Britain. Nor on 
account of the greater amount of the European com- 
merce transacted by Russia. The commerce of the 
United States with the countries of Eiu’ope, is nearly 
as great in amount as that of the British empire with 
the Continent ; twice as large as the trade of France 

* The arerage time of the passage from New York to Liverpool, 
hy the line of packet ships, is twenty-five days. 
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with the sfime quarters ; and three times that of 
Eussia. It caimot he because of the more important 
natiu’e of the trade which we cany on with Eussia 
as compared with^that with A^merica ; since the cotton 
of the latter gives employment and subsistence to 
more than a million of our people, and is actually 
indispensable to our commercial and political exist- 
ence. Here are cogent reasons why the transatlantic 
power should form a party to the union of states— 
why, at least, it should, in place of an empire situated 
upon the Baltic or Black Sea, be united in political 
bands with Great Britain. And wherefore is this 
rich, commercial, and this contiguous country —with 
a population more entirely enlightened than any 
besides, and whose improvements and institutions, 
England and all Emope are eager to emulate— an 
alien to the “ balancing system,” of which Turkey, 
Spain, and Persia, are members ? It would be diffi- 
cult to find any other satisfactory answer than that 
which we are able to give as the reason of this 
exclusion :■ — ■ America^ loitli infimte wisdom^ refuses to 
he a party to the “ balance of poioery 

Washington (who coiild remember when the 
national debt of England was under fifty-five mil- 
lions ; who saw it augmented, by the Austrian war 
of succession, to seventy-eight millions; and again 
increased, by the seven years’ war, to one hundred 
and forty-sis millions; and who lived to behold the 
first fruits of the French revolutionary wars, with, 
probably a presentiment of the harvest of debt and 
oppression that was to follow — whose paternal eye 
looked abroad only with the patriotic hope of finding, 
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in the condxict of other nations, example or warning 
for the instruction of his countrymoir) seeing the 
chimerical objects for which England, altlioiiffh an, 
island^ plunged into the contentions of the Continent, 
witli no other result to her suffering people hut an 
enduring and increasing debt— hequeathed, as a 
legacy to his fellow-citizens, tire injunction, that they 
should never he tempted, hy any inducements or 
provocations, to become parties to the States’ system 
of Europe. And faithfully, zealously, and happily 
has that testament been obeyed ! Down even to our 
day, the feeling and conviction of the people, and 
consequently of the Government and the authors* of 

* 'Wasliington Irving has good hximourodly satirized this 
national propensity for foreign politics, in the ■ffoll-ltno'wn skoLch 
of “ John Bull.” *' IIo is,” says that osquisiio writer, “ a busy* 
minded personage, who thinks, not moroly for himsolf and family, 
hut for nil the couiiiay round, and is most generously clisposod to 
ho evoryhocly’s diampion. lie is conLimially volunicoring hia 
Borvicos to soUlo his noighhoxxr’s all'iiirs, and talcoa it in groat 
dudgeon if they engage iu any matter of conaoqrroneo without 
asldng his advice; though ho soldom engages in any friendly 
office of tho kind without dnishing hy getting into n squab bio 
with all parties, and then railing bitterly at their ingratitude. 
He nnluckily took lessons in his yonth in tho noble science of 
defence ; and having accomplished himself in tho use of hia limbs 
and weapons, [i. e. stmding armies and navies,"] and become a per- 
fect master at hosing and cudgel play, ho has Lad a troublesome 
life of it ever since. He cannot hear of a quarrel between the 
most distant of his neighbours, but be begins incontinently to 
fumble with the head of Ms cudgel, and consider whether interest 
or honour does not require that he should meddle in their broils, 
Indeed he has extended Ms relations of pride and policy so com- 
pletely over the whole country, [i. e. g^mdripartife treaties cmd 
guintuple alliances^ that no event can take place without in- 
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tliG United States, liave constantly increased in 
favour of a policy from wliicli so miicli wealth, pros- 
perity, and moral greatness have sprung. America, 
for fifty years at peace, with the exception of two 
years of defensive war, is a spectacle of the henefi- 
cent effects of that policy which may he comprised 
in the maxim — As little intercourse as possible be- 
fringing some of Hia iinely-apun riglita and dignities. Conched 
in Ilia little domain, witli tliose filaments stretcliiug fortli in ovory 
direction, lie is like some choleric, bottle-belHed old Spider, ■who 
has woven his weh over a whole chamber, so that a fly cannot 
buzz, nor a breeze blow, without startling his repose and causing 
him to sally forth ■wi’athfuUy from his den. Though really a 
good-tempered, good-hearted old fellow at bottom, yet ho is sin- 
gularly fond of being in the midst of contention. It is one of 
Ills peculiarities, liowevor, that he only relishes the beginning of 
an affi'ay ; he always goes into a fight with alacrity, bnt comes 
out of it grumbling even when victorious ; and, though no one 
fights -with more obstinacy to carry a contested point, yot, when 
the battle is over, and he comes to a reconciliation, he is so much 
taken up with the mere shaking of hands, [Lord Qastlereagh at 
the treaty of Vienna,'] that ho is apt to let his antagonists pocket 
aH they have been grumbling about. It is not, therefore, fighting 
that he ought to be so much on his guard against as making 
friends All that I wish is, that John’s present trou- 

bles may teach him more prudence in future ; [nothing of the 
Mnd : looh at him now, fifteen years after this was loritten, flaying 
the fool again, ten times wot'se than ever, in Spain;] that he may 
cease to distress his mind about other people’s affairs ; that he 
may give up the fruitless attempt to promote the good of his 
neighbours, and the peace and happiness of the world, by dint of 
the cudgel ; that he may remain quietly at home ; gradually get 
his house into "repair ; cultivate his rich estate according to his 
fancy; husband his income — ^if he thinks proper; bring his 
unruly children into order — ^if he can,” — Sketch Booh, 
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fcwixttlie Governments^ as mvicli connection as possible 
between tlie nations^ of tlie woiicL And when Eng- 
land a republic) stall be governed upon 

tbe same principles of regard for tbe interests of tlie 
people, and a like common sense view of tbe advan- 
tages of its position, we stall adopt a similar motto 
for our policy; and tten we stall tear no more 
mention of that costly ctimera, tte balance of power. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROTECTION OE COMMERCE. 

CoKTEirus. — Protectioa of our Commerce uo just Pretext for 
maintaining enormous Armaments. — Our Manufactures the 
true Source of our Commercial Greatness. — Curious Illustration 
of tie Uselessness of Military and Hayal Power, for the Pro- 
tection of our Commerco against the Rivalry of letter and 
cheaper Articles than ours. — Mutual Dependence*' of Britain 
and the United. States on, each other. — Prodigious TrafB,c be- 
tween these two Countries. — ^Instance of our boing driven out 
of our own fortified Market of Gibraltar, by the Competition 
of on unarmed Rival. — Former Monopoly of the Sea possessed 
by Britain. — Its OoasGC[Uonoos, the National Debt, and the 
Instigation of other Nations to commence Manufacturing. — 
Tho American and Erench Manuftwtures avowedly called into 
competition 'with ours, by recoUoctions of British tyranny at 
Sea. — Progress of the American Cotton Manufacture. — Absur- 
dity of all Apprehensions of Eoreign Invasion. — Cost of tho 
■Armaments for the Protection of onr Commerce — in tho 
Mediterranean — on the West India Station. — Causes and 
Conseq^uences of British Wars. — No Class of Society really 
benefited by War. — Non'Iuterventiou in Poreign Wars tho 
true Policy of Britain. — Superiority of the Influence of British 
Example, while cultivating the Arts of Peace, to British Yiolenoe 
or Intimidation.' — A Word at parting to the Reader. 


We began the preceding remarks upon a question 
•wMcli, bo-wever universally recognised in former times, 
basnow almbstfallen into neglect, by quoting a passage ' 
from tbe last speech of King William III. to bis Par- 
liament 5 and — ^before proceeding to discuss that other. 
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but still more popular, pretence for wars and standing 
armaments, the protection of our commerce — 'We shall 
give an extract or two from the latest (though we 
sincerely hope not the last) address of William IV. 
to his Eeformed Parliament, delivered on the 4th 
February 1836 : — 

“ I continue to receive from my allies, and, gene- 
rally, from all foreign powers, assurances of their 
unaltered desire to cultivate with me those friendly 
relations which it is equally my wish to maintain with 
them ; and the intimate union which happily subsists 
between this country and France, is a pledge to Eu- 
rope for the continuation of general peace.” 

After the above passage, which contains, one would 
suppose, ample guarantees against war — since it not 
only conveys assurances of the peaceful disposition of 
all foreign powers towards this cotmtry, but adds, by 
way of making those assiuances doubly siue, that the 
union which happily subsists between England and 
France is a pledge for the continuance of a general 
peace — comes the following : — 

“ The necessity of maintaining the maritime strength 
of the country, and of giving adequate protection to 
the extended commerce of my subjects, has occasioned 
some increase in the estimates for the naval branch of 
the public service.” 

Now, if we felt some difficulty in apprehending the 
question of the “balancing principle,” we confess our- 
selves to be much more at a loss to understand what 
is here meant by the protection of commerce through 
an increase in the navy estimates. Our commerce is, 
in other words, our manufactures; and the first inquiry 
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wliioli occurs necessarily is, Do we need an angmen- 
taiion of ilio naval force, in order to guard our inge- 
nious artisans and industrious laboru'crs, or to protect 
those precious results of tlieir mechanical genius, the 
manufactories of our capitalists ? This apprehension 
vanishes, if we refer to the assnrances held out, in. the 
above double guarantee for the continuance of peace, 
that onr shores are safe from foreign aggression. The 
next idea that suggests itself is, Does piracy increase 
the demand for vessels of war? We, who write in 
the centre of the largest export trade in the world, 
have not heard of even one complaint of violence 
done to British iirterests upon the ocean 5 and probably 
there are not to he found a dozen fi'cehooters upon 
the face of the aquatic globe. South America demands 
no addition to the force upon its coasts at the present 
moment, when those several Governments are more 
firmly organized, and foreign interests consequently 
more secure, than at any previous period. China 
presents no excuse; for her policy is, fortimately for 
her territorial integuity, invulnerable to foreign at- 
tempts at “ intervention.” The rest of Asia is our 
own. Where, then, shall we seek for a solution of 
the difficulty, or how account for the necessity which 
called for the increase of oim naval strength ? 

The commerce of this coimtry, we repeat, is, in 
other words, its manufactures. Our exports do not 
consist, as m Mexico or Brazil, of the produce of our 
soil and our mines ; or, as in France and the United 
States, of a mixture of articles of agricnltm'al and 
manufacturing origin : hut they may he said to be 
wholly produced by the skill and industry of the 
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inanufacturiiig population of tlie United Kingdom.* 
Upon tlic prosperity, tL-Cn, of this interest, hangs our 
foreign connnerce ; on which depends our external 
rank as a maritime state ; our customs-duties, which 
are necessary to the payment of the national debt ; 
and the supply of every foreign article of oim do- 
mestic consumption — every pound of tea, sugar, coffee, 
or rice, and all the other commodities consumed by 
the entire population of these realms. In a word, our 
national existence is mvolved in the well-doing of our 
manufacturers. If oim readers — many of whom will 
be of the agricultural class, but every one of them 
nevertheless equally interested in the question — 
should ask, as all intelligent and reasoning minds 
ought to do, To what are we indebted for this com- 
merce ? — we answer, in the name of every manufac- 
turer and merchant of the kmgdom — The cheapness 
alone of our manufactures. Are we ashed. How is 
this trade protected, and by wbat means can it be 
enlarged ? The reply still is, By the cheapness of our 
manufactures. Is it inquired how this mighty industry, 
upon which depends the comfort and existence of die 
whole empire, can be tom from us ? — we rejoin, Only 
by ^ke, greater cheapness of the manufactm-es of another 
country. These truths are, we presume, well known 
to the Government of Great Britain; at least, one 
member of the present cabinet is vigilantly alive to 
their momentous character, as we are going to shew, 
by referring to a fact coming witbin onr personal 

* We stated this familiar fact in a former pamphlet; but it is 
one that cannot be too frequently placed broadly before the public 


eve. 
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cxpci'ience, and wliicli 'bears pointedly upon tlio 
question in band. 

Tlie Directors of tbe Obambev of Goininorco of 
Manebester (of wbicb board tbe author has tbe 
honour of being a member) were favoured, a short 
time since, with a communication from tbe Right 
Hon. 0. P. Thomson, accompanied by an assortment 
of samples of various fabrics, which, in tbe diligent 
fulfilment of bis official duties, be bad caused to be 
procured fi’om tbe several manufacturing districts of 
the Continent ; and requesting a report as to tbe com- 
parative relation which, after due examination, they 
might be found to bear towards tbe manufactures of 
England. Among these, were patterns of Swiss 
Turkey-red chintz prints, and of mixed cotton and 
linen Saxony drills—botb of wbicb commodities have 
been, for some time, sold in those quarters — superior, 
both in ebeapness and quality, to similar articles pro- 
duced in this country; and, consequently, in reporting 
to tbe Board of Trade, tbe Directors of tbe Chamber 
of Commerce bad the disagi'eeable duty of stating that, 
in those particular products of tbe loom and printing 
machine, we were beaten by our foreign rivals, ancl 
superseded in third or neutral markets. Tbe causes 
of tbe advantages thus possessed oyer us by our com- 
petitors on tbe Continent, and which were pointed out 
to tbe attention of tbe Eight Hon. President, are tbe 
heavy imposts still fettering onr manufacturing ener- 
gies, and tbe greater cost of tbe food of our workmen : 
tbe remedy is, obviously, a reduction of tbe duties on 
corn, oil, soap, &c. But, if, instead of naming such 
causes and remedies as these, the Manchester Chamber 
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of Oommei'ce liad stated, in its report, that the prints 
of Switzerland and t?ie drills of Saxony (the 
ments of wMeh two countries do not togeiher' own a ship 
of war^ as we believe) were cheaper than the Hlce 
articles fabricated here, because the British navy was 
not sufficiently strong^ and had advised, for relief, that 
half a million a-year should be added to the navy 
estimates — would not a writ de lunatico inquirendd 
have justly been issued against those intelligent 
Directors, the writer’s colleagues, without farther 
evidence of their insanity! Yet, having seen that 
the only way in which we can protect our com- 
merce is the cheapness of onr manufactures, what 
other object can be meant, when the Government 
calls for an augmentation of the navy, with a 
view to the protection of our commerce, but some 
plan, however inappreciable to common minds, for 
reducing the expenditure of the country, and 
thereby relieving us from some of the burdensome 
imposts with which om- race of competition is 
impeded ? 

But there is, jn the second passage which we have 
just quoted from his Majesty’s speech, a part which 
tends to throw more Hght upon the whole- — where it 
refers to the necessity of giving adequate protection 
to the '•'•extended” commerce of the country. By 
which we are to infer, that it is the principle of the 
government, that the extension of our trade with 
foreign countries, demands for its protection, a cor- 
responding augmentation of the royal navy. This, 
we are aware, was the policy of the last century, 
during the greater part of which, the motto, “ Ships, 

YOT I. u 
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Oolomcg, and ( lominorco,” * was bovno upon tlic 
national cscntclicon, became tlio watcliwoiHl of statoH- 
ra.Gn,and was tlic favonritc KcnlimcjuL of public writerg ; 
but iliiw, wbiob meant, in otlicv wovds-~“ Mon of wax 
to conqncr colonics, to yield ua a inoiaopoly of tbeir 
trade,” mnsfc now bo dismissed, like many otker cq^nally 
glittering but false adages of our forefatlicrs, and in 
its place we must substitute tbe more bomely but 
enduring maxim — Cheapness^ wbicb will command 
commerce and whatever else is needful will follow 
in its train. 

At a time when all beyond tbe precincts of Europe 
was colonial territory, and when tbe trade of tbe world 
was, with tbe exception of Cbina, almost wholly 
forced into false chamrels, by the hand of violence, 
winch was no sooner withdrawn than, hy its own 
inherent law — tbe law of nature — it again sought its 
proper level course, the increase of tbe navy neces- 
sarily preceded and accompanied an extension of our 
commerce. The policy of nations, thm^ if judged 
by the standard which we apply to tbe conduct of 
iudividuals ■aoto— and there can be no exculpation in 
multitudinous immoi’ality — was, to way-lay tlioir cus- 
tomers, whom they first knocked down and disabled, 
and afterwards dragged into tbeir stores and compelled 
to ptu’cliase whatever articles they chose to offer, at 
sneb prices as they chose to ask ! The independence 
of the New World has for ever put an end to the 
colonial policy of the Old, and, with it, that system 

■* TMs is still a faTOVirite toast at tlio animal meetings of the 
Htt cluha, drunk hy those consistent politicians who will not 
yihld eren to the inexorable reforms of trade. 
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of fraud and violence wMcb, for centuries, charac- 
terised the commercial intercourse of the two hemi- 
spheres. And in that portentous truth, the Ameriaas 
are free^ teeming as it does with futoe change, there 
is nothing that more nearly affects our destiny than 
the total revolution which, it dictates to the statesmen 
of Grreat Biitam, in the commei'cial, colonial,* and 
foreign policy of om Government. America is once 
more the theatre upon which nations are contending 
for mastery ; it is not, however, a struggle for con- 
quest, m which the victor will acquhe territorial 
dominion — the fight is for commercial supremacy, 
and the battle will be won by the cheapest I 

Whilst our trade rested upon our foreign depen- 
dencies, as was the case in the middle of the last 
century — whilst, in other words, force and violence 
were necessary to command customers for our manu- 
factm’es — it was natural and consistent that almost 
every Mug’s speech should allude to the importance 
of protecting the commerce of the country, by means 


* We shall not enter upon the subject of tbe profit and loss of 
our colonies, which would require a volume. An acute writer of 
the day estimates the annual loss by our dependencies at some- 
thing Hite four miUions; but he loses sight altogether of tbe 
interest of the money spent in conquering them, which is twenty 
or thirty millions a-year more ! Leaving these unprofitable spe- 
culations as to the past, let us heg our readers to look at a chart 
of the world, and, after comparing the continent of free America 
with the specks of islands forming our colonial possessions, to 
ask himself whether, in choosing our future oommorcial course, tbe 
statesman who presides at the helm of affairs ought to take that 
policy for his guide which shall conduct us to tbo^ market of the 
entire hemisphere, or that which prefers the minute fraction of it. 

TT <i> 
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of a powerM navy; but wHlst, under the preacut 
more honest principles of trade, cheapness aloire is ne- 
cessary to command free and independent purchasers, 
and to protect our commerce, it must be evident that 
such armaments as impose the smallest possible tax 
upon the cost of our commodities must be the best 
adapted for the protection of our trade. But, besides 
dictatmg the disuse of warlike establishments, free 
trade (for of that beneficent doctrine we are spealdng) 
arms its votaries by its own pacific nature, in that 
eternal truth — the more any nation trafficks abroad upon 
free and honest principles^ the less it will be in danger 
of wars. 

If, by way of example, we refer to the present 
commercial intercourse between the United States and 
this empire, how completely does it illustrate the force 
of the above maxim 1 At no period of history were 
two people, aliens to each other by birth, government, 
laws, and institutions, united indissolubly by one com- 
mon interest and mutual dependence, like these distant 
nations. One-third* of our whole exports consists of 
cotton manufactiues, the raw material of which is 
produced from the soil of the United States. More 
than a million of om- population depend u]pon the due 
supply of this cotton wool, for the labour of every 
succeeding day, and for the I'egular payment of their 
weekly wages. We sometimes hear objections against 
the free importation of corn, made on the ground that 
we should become dependent upon foreigners for 

* About one-half of our exports is of cotton origin ; but we 
tate One-tbird as the portion worked np from North American 

Wl * ■"1 1 
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bread ; but here we liave a million of people, whose 
power of purchasing not only bread, but meat, ay, 
or even potatoes, as well as clothing, is supplied from 
the annual growth of lands possessed by an inde- 
pendent nation, more than three thousand miles off. 
The equilibrium* of this stupendous mdustry is pre- 
served by the punctual arrival, from the United States, 
of a quantity of raw cotton, averaging 15,000t bales 
weekly, or more than 2000 bales a-day ; and it depends 
also upon the equally constant weekly departure of 
more than a quarter of a million sterling worth of 
cotton goods, exported to foreign parts. Now, what 
precaution is taken by the Government of this coimtry 
to guard and regulate this precious flood of traffic ? 
How many of those costly vessels of war, which are 
maintained at an expense to the nation of many mil- 
lions of pounds aimually, do om- readers suppose, are 
stationed at the mouths of the Mersey and Clyde, to 
welcome and convoy into Liverpool and Glasgow, 
the merchairt ships from New York, Charleston, or 
New Orleans, all bearing the inestimable freight of 
cotton wool, upon which our commercial and social 
existence depends ? Not one ! What portion of our 
standing army, costing seven millions a-year, is oc- 
cupied in defending this more than Pactolus — this 

* We ■wisli those rhetorical statesmen, who talk so eloquently 
in favour of going to war to preserve the equilibrium of Europe^ 
or the balance of power in Turkey, wouli conhesoend to give a 
thought as to its effects upon the equilibrium of our cotton ma- 
nufacture. 

t We confine our illustratiye remarks on that part which we 
assume to he the growth of the United States ; the total of our 
imports and exports of cotton is, of course, more tSaa stated here. 
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goldon stream of trade, on vvliicli floats not oidy 
the wealth, but the hopes and existence of a groat 
comuumity? hour iiivalids, at ihc I'oi-eh lloch bat- 
tery, hold the sinecure olliec of tlefcndiug' the port of 
Liverpool ! l>ut our exports to the United States will 
reach, this year, perhaps, in real or declared value, 
more than ten millions sterling, aird nearly one half 
of this amount goes to New York; — ^what portion of 
the royal navy is stationed off that port, to protect 
our merchants’ ships and cargoes ? The appearance 
of a king’s ship at New York is an occnrrence of 
such rarity as to attract the especial notice of the 
public joiu'uals 5 whilst, along the entire Atlantic coast 
of the United States — extending, as it does, more than 
3000 miles, to which we send a quarter of our whole 
yearly exports — there are stationed two'^ Uritislr ships 
of war oirly, and those two have also thcii' statioir at 
the West Indies. No ! this commerce, unparalleled hi 
magnitude, between two remote nations, demands no 
armament as its guide or safeguard : natiu’c itself is 
both. And will one rational mind recognise the pos- 
sibility of these two communities putting a sudden 
stop to such a friendly traffic, and, contrary to every 
motive of self-interest, encountering each other as 
enemies ? Such a rupture would be more calamitous 
to England than the sudden drying up of the river 
Thames ; and more intolerable to America than the 
cessation of sunshine and ram over the entire surface 
of one of her maritime states ! 

* See the United Service Journal for June 1836, for a list of 
the diipB of war and tlieir stations, June Ist — ISTortli America 
and Wost India stations, ono 74 and ono 62 guns. 
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And if such is tlie cliaractei’ of free trade, (or, in 
oilier words, all trade between independent nations,) 
tliat it unites, by tbe strongest motives of wMch our 
nature is susceptible, two remote communities, ren- 
dering tbe interest of tbe one tbe only true policy of 
tbe otber, and maldng eaeb equally anxious for tbe 
prosperity and liappiness of both ; and if, moreover, 
every addition to tbe amount of traffic between two 
independent states, forges fresb fetters, wbicb rivet 
more securely these amicable bonds — bow can tbe 
extension of our commerce call for an increase in our 
armaments, or bow can a government stand excused 
from tbe accusation of imposture, unless by tbe plea 
of ignorance, when it calls for an augmentation of tbe 
navy estimates rmder tbe pretence of protecting our 
extended commerce ? 

But, to put tbis matter in another point of view, 
let us suppose that tbis mighty traffic between Eng- 
land and tbe United States, wliicb is wholly governed 
by tlie talismanic law of “ cheapness,” were suddenly 
mterrupted, in tbe only way in wbicb it can be 
disturbed — by some other people producing cheaper 
hardware, woollens, pottery, &c, to whom tbe Ameri- 
cans, guided solely by that self-interest wbicb controls 
alilce tbe commerce of every nation, could sell tbeir 
cotton for a gi’eater amount of those manufactures in 
return — could our royal navy, were it even augmented 
to tenfold its present monstrous force, protect us from 
tbe loss of oru commerce ? To answer tbis question, 
we need only appeal to tbe experience of facts, to be 
found at this time operating in another quarter. 

At tbe moment when we write, tbe British naval 
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force Htationcd in the Mediterranean amonnta to thirty- 
BIX vcsBcls of wav,* nionnting altogctlier, 1320 guns, 
being rather more than a third of the death-dealing 
metal afloat in our lcuig’’s ships. Our entire trade to 
all the nations bordering on this sea, and including 
the whole of that with Spain and France, amounts 
to very nearly the same as our exports to the United 
States — in value or importance, however, it is not 
equal to the latter. Now, leaving for the present the 
question of the profitableness of carrying on a traffic 
witb such heavy protecting expenses annexed, let ns 
proceed to ascertain whether or not this prodigious 
and costly navy affords an efficient protection to our 
commerce in those quarters. Tlic reader will bear in 
mind our statement, that the Chamher of Commerce 
of Manchester had the unpleasant task of reporting 
to the Board of Trade, that the drill mannfactnrcrs of 
Saxony and the calico printers of Switzerland had 
superseded goods of the same descriptions, made in 
England, in third or neutral markets : ~ those marheis 
were in the Mediterranean! This is not all. One of 
those mai’kets, from which our maniifactiu’cs were 
reported to have been expelled, by a decree of far 
more potency than was penned hy the hand of 
violence at Berlin and Milan, and prohibited by an 
interdict ten times more powerful than ever sprang 
from the Prussian league — the interdict of dearness : 
one of those markets was Gibraltar !! (W e pi*omised, 
a few pages back, to prove that the industrious mid- 
dling and working classes of this emphe, have no 

* See the United, Service Journal, June 1, 1836, for a list of 
ho stations of the British nayy. 
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interest in tlie violent and unjust seizure and retention 
of an integral portion of tlie Spanish tenitoiy ; and 
we have, in tliis simple fact, redeemed our pledge.) 
We give it to the reflecting portion of our readers, 
as a truth authenticated hy the very best authority, 
and worthy of deep attention from the economist, the 
statesman, and the advocate of peace and of a moral 
ascendency over physical force — that the artisans of 
Switzerland and Saxony have achieved a victory over 
the manufacturers of England, upon her own fortress 
—the free port of Gibraltar! We Idss the rod— we 
dote upon tliis fact, which teaches, through us, a lesson 
to mankind, of the inefficacy of brute violence in the 
tradhig concerns of the world. Let us pause, then, 
to recapitulate our facts. On the one hand, behold 
a commerce with America, amomrtiug to the q[uarter 
of the whole trade of the kingdom — upon which 
depends, from week to week, the subsistence of a 
million of people, and whereon rests our very exist- 
ence as a commercial empire — conducted regularly, 
day by day, without the aid or inteiwention of ships 
of war, to guide or coerce it ; on the other, an arma- 
ment, avowedly to protect our commerce, of 1320 
cannon, unable to guard our mahufactiu’es against 
the successful cheapness of the poorest, the weakest, 
and humblest community of the Continent — a com- 
munity destitute of fleets, and without a standing- 
army. The inference is plain — ^we have succeeded 
in establishing our premises ; for, having proved that 
the (physically speaking) impregnable fortress of 
Gibraltar, with its triple lines of batteries, aided by 
thirty-six vessels of war, and altogether odlnbining a 
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greater r[iiaulity of artillery tlian was pat in requisi- 
tion to gain tlie victory of Waterloo, Trafalgar, or 
tliG Nile, surrenders our coinincrcG into tlxe hands of 
tliG Swiss and Saxons, unable to protect us agninst 
tlxe clieaper commodities of those countiies— we need 
not go fiu'ther to shew, shice these two countries 
without navies are our witnesses of the facts, that 
armed fleets, armies, and fortresses are not essential 
to the extension of conrmerce, and that they do not 
possess the power of protecting it against tlxe cheapness 
of livals. These may appear txite and familiar truths 
to our intelligent readers ; our justification may he 
found, if neklcd, in the fact, that the Government 
has demanded and ohtahied an addition to om navy 
estimates, this session of Parliament, amounting to 
nearly half a million storlmg per annum, xxnder tlxe 
pretence of protecting our commorco ; aird wo do not 
rcoollcet that one of our representatives rose from 
his seat to tell the minister, as w'c now tell him, that 
7iis is that Ichxd of protection which the eagle affords 
to the lamh — covering it to devour it. 

It will be seen that all which has been stated boars 
iixdirectly, but conclusively, upon the question of 
Eussia and Tui'key, and affords an unanswerable 
argument against going to war to defend our com- 
merce by means of naval armaments; since it is 
plain, fl’om the example of Gibraltar, that, even were 
Constantinople in our owoi power, its commerce could 
he retained only by our selling cheaper than other 
nations ; whilst, supposing it to he in the possession 
of Eussia or any other people, the cheapness of our 
commodities will eventually command that market, 
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in tlic same inaimcv as tlie clicap drills and prints of 
Saxony and Switzerland supplant our goods, in spite 
of tlic batteries and fleets rvliicb defend our Spanisb 
fortress. 

Having thus sbewn that clieapness, and not tbe 
cannon or tire sword, is tire weapon tlirongb wMclr 
alone we possess and can bope to defend or extend 
our commerce — ^liaving proved, also, that an increase 
of trade, so far from demanding an augmentation of 
warlike armaments, furnishes an increased safeguard 
against the chances of war — is it not clear that, to 
dimmish the taxes and duties which tend to enhance 
the cost of our manufactrues, by a reduction of our 
navy* and army, is the obvious policy of a ministry 
which understands and desires to promote the true 
interests of this commercial nation? Were oiu' army 
and navy reduced to one half of their present forces, 
and the amount saved applied to the abolition of the 
duties upon cotton, wool, glass, paper, oil, soap, drugs, 
and the thousand other ingredients of our manufao- 
tiues, such a step would do more towards protecting 
and extending the commerce of Great Britain, than 
an augmentation of the naval armaments to fifty times 
their present strength, even supposing such aniircrease 
could be effected with no addition to the national 
burdens. 

* The public papers have announced that, owing to the demand 
for sailors for the royal navy, the merchants have been compelled 
to advance the wages of their hands. We have read the following 
notice upon the quay at Liverpool — •“ Wanted, for Ms Majesty’s 
navy, a nmiibei' of petty officers and able-hodiei seamen" It would 
seem that there is no want of commissioned oiEcers; which accounts 
for the increase of the navy esthnates, we suspect. 
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Experience has shewn that an ovorwliclming power 
at sea, whilst it cainrot dictate a favoiwahle commercial 
treaty with the smallest independent state, (for such 
a spectacle of violence was never seen, as a victorious 
admiral, sword in hand, prescribing the terms of a 
tarilf to his prostrate foe,) has had the effeet of rousing 
national fear, hatred, and envy, in the breasts of 
foreigners ; and these vile feelings of human nature, 
awakened and cultivated by our own appeal to the 
mere instinct of brutal force, have been naturally 
directed, in every possible way, to thwart and injure 
our trade. During the latter half of the French 
revolutionary wars, England, owing to successive 
victories, became the mistress of the ocean ; her flag 
floated triumphantly over every navigable parallel 
of latitude, and her merchants and manufacturers 
commanded a monopoly of the mai-kets of the globe. 
For a period of more than ten years, an enemy’s ship 
was scarcely to be seen, unless as a fugitive from the 
thunder of om vessels of war; no neutrals were 
allowed to pass along that thoroughfare of nations, 
the ocean, without submitting to pay the homage to 
British power, of undergoing the humiliation of a 
search by otu- cruisers. There was something incon- 
ceivably flattermg to the vulgar mind in this exhibi- 
tion of successful violence. Our naval supremacy, 
consequently, became the theme and watchword of 
all those orators, statesmen, and writers, who had an 
interest in perpetuating the war. Poets, too, were 
put in requisition ; and a thousand songs, all bi-eathing 
such sentiments as “ Eule Britannia,” were heard 
in the theatres, taverns, and streets. Cupidity, as 
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well as pvkle, was appealed to. Our merclrants were 
coatinually reminded, by tbe minister and Iris minions, 
tliat they alone possessed the markets of the world ; 
and^ even loMlst our yearly national expenditure reached 
nearly double the amount of the whole of our exports^ 
such was the intoxication, such the infatuation of 
the moment, owing to the gross appeals made to 
national vanity, that the multitude were not only 
impressed with the belief tliat our commerce was 
profitable, but convinced that England was destmed 
to remain permanently the same trading monopolist. 
Peace oiu-ed us of this maddening fever ; but, in ex- 
change, it brought the lumbago of debt, which still 
oppresses and torments our body politic. Not only 
this : the moral is yet to follow. The brute force 
which we had exercised towards foreign nations, at 
sea, during the war, had natarally excited the anima 1 
feelings of hatred, fear, and revenge, in retiun. Every 
country began to establish manufactures, in order to 
become independent of and secure against Great 
Britain. Kussia, Austria, and France now commenced 
the war of interdicts 5 and Ferdinand of S])ain* had 

* Our former interTention in the concerns of Spain, was charac- 
terised by wisdom itself, when compared with the unadulterated 
folly of the part we are at present taking in Peninsular affairs. 
Here is a family quarrel, between two equally worthless personages, 
who dispute the right of reigning oTer ten millions of free people; 
and England sends a brigade of four or five tJwusanA men, (ly 
what right?) to decide this purely domestic question! We have 
been informed, hy a friend long resident in Spain, upon whose 
authority we can rely, that there is not an honest puhHc func- 
tionary in the country ; that, from the Minister, down to the 
lowest tidewaiter, all are as corrupt now as when Wellington 
ured the treachery of this people. VilUera anS. Evans are 
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no sooner succeeded in rc-cstablisliuig tlio inq^uisiHon, 
tlianlxc — ^for ■wlioin, to tlic cvcidasiing infamy of tliat 
epocli of om- history, the blood and treasnre of Eng- 
land were aqnundorcd — ^i-epaid us with a prohibition 
of our cottons. 

We cannot give proofs of the motives wliieh actuate 
the councils of despotic princes, for they furnish none 
to the world ; hut the discussions on the tariff laws, 
in Erance aird the United States, winch were neces- 
sarily public, fully disclosed that the reason which 
led their governments to seek to become themselves 
manufacturers, was to render those countries inde- 
pendent of the power of Gx*eat Britain at sea. The 
French nation. — which, in 1786, had concluded a 
treaty of commerce with Groat Britain, upon terms 
very favourable to the latter, and which would, had 

axpodonciiig tliat troatmont, attlio hands of Isfcuvioz and Oordova, 
■which Proro and Sic John Mooro encountorod, thirty yoara ago, 
from the agents of tho govomuient. That tho people are not 
improved hy out last saerifleos for tho dynasty of Ferdinand, may 
ho proved hy thoir atrocities and fomalo massaorca — unlieard of 
out of Turhey. Whon tho affairs of tho British ompiro are con- 
ducted'mth as much wisdom as goes to tho successful management 
of a private husiuess, the honest inlercats of our o'wn pooplo -will 
become the study of the British ministry ; and then, and not LQl 
then, instead of heing at the morcy of a chaos of easpedients, our 
foreign Secretary will he guided by the principle of non-interven- 
tion in the polities of other nations. “ A people,” says Channing, 
“ which wants a saviom’, which does not possess an earnest and 
pledge of freedom in its own heart, is not yet ready to he free.” 
In the meantime, it cannot he too widely known, that our inter- 
ference in the private quarrels of these semi-harharians, will cost 
ns this year, half a milUon sterling ; whilst with difficulty we have 
obtained £>0,000 for estahlishine Normal Schools ! 
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it not been interrupted by war, have consolidated the 
two countries, by a complete identification of interests, 
long before the period we are now speaking of — 
proceeded, immediately on the close of hostilities, 
to prohibit the introduction of every article of our 
manufacture. The spirit which operated then is still 
alive, and with the avowal of the self-same motives ; 
for, during the late discussions in the Chamber of 
Deputies,* upon the revisal of the tariff, a- discrimi- 
nating duty was laid upon the coal coming from this 
country, (by the unprecedented scheme of dividing 
France into three zones for that very pm-pose,) and 
it was defended, upon the plea of protection agamst 
inconvenience during war I 

* The ignorance manifested in the French Chamber of Deputies 
upon commercial affairs, during the recent discussions, and the 
folly and egotism of the majority of the speakers, leave little hope 
of an increased intercourse between tbe two countries. M. Thiers 
openly avowed that we wore to bo manufacturing rivals, but po- 
litical friends , we disclaim both these relationships, The Drench, 
whilst they are obliged to prohibit our fabrics from their own 
market, because their manufactm'crs cannot, they say, sustain a 
competition with ns, even with a heavy protecting duty, never 
will become our rivals in third markets, where both will pay alike. 
The boast of the Prime Minister of Prance, is like the swagger 
of ono who, having barricaded himself securely in his own house, 
blusters about giving battle in a neighbouring county. Por the 
English ministry to form a mere political connection with the 
present unstable government and dynasty of Prance, to the es- 
clnsion of trading objects, would be to put us in partnership with 
a party in a desperate state of fortime, who resolved not to mend 
it. There can be no real alliance, unless by a union of interests. 
Schoolboys have sufficient knowledge of human nature to feel 
this, when tliey throw their marbles into a common bag, and be- 
come friends. ** 





America, liowcvcr, presents us with live severest 
lessou, as the moral of that policy which relics upon, 
violence and war for the support or acquisition of 
comnaorce. In the report of the committee on mauu- 
lactures of cotton, presented in the Congress of the 
United States, Fehruaiy 13, 1816 — a paper drawn 
up with great moderation and delicacy, so far as 
relates to the allusions to British violence during the 
war just concluded — it is stated that, “ Prior to the 
years 1806 and 1807, establishments for manufactur- 
ing cotton wool, had not been attempted, but in a 
few instances, and on a limited scale. Their rise 
and progress are attributable to embarrassments to 
which commerce was subjected', which embarrass- 
ments originated in causes not wi%iu tho control of 
human prudence.” The causes here alluded to are 
the British orders in council and Bonaparte’s decrees. 
Then follows a statement of the quantity of cotton 
wool maiinfaotured, at successive periods, in the 
United States : — ® 

1800, . . 500 bales. 

1806, . . 1000 

1810, ■ . . 10,000 

1815, . 90,000 

And, afterwards, it goes on to say, in speaking of 
Great Britain — “ No improper motives are intended 
to be imputed to that government. But does not 
experience teach a lesson that should never be for- 
gotten, that governments, like individuals, are apt ‘ to 
feel power and forget right 1’ It is not inqonsistent 
with national decorum, to become circumspect and 
prudent. -May not the Government of Great Britam 
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Ibe inclined, in analyzing* tlie basis of bor political 
power, to consider and regard the United States as 
her rival, and to indulge an improper jealousy, the 
enemy of peace and repose?” And, in proposing-, 
on February 12, 1816, a new tariff to the Senate^ in 
winch, cotton goods are subjected to 33|- per cent, 
duty, tbe Secretary of the Treasmy, in the cotu'se of 
bis report, has this passage: — “ But it was emphati- 
cally during tbe period of tbe restrictive system and 
of tbe war, that tbe importance of domestic manu- 
factm-es became conspacuous to tbe nations, and 
made a lasting impression upon tbe mind of every 
statesman and every patriot.” It is not, bowevei*, 
by state papers that we can fully estimate tbe senti- 
ments of tbe nation at large. Immediately on tbe 
cessation of war, a strong feeling was manifested in 
all parts of tbe Union, in favour of protecting tbe 
manufactures of tbe country. This feeling prevailed 
with tbe democratic party, which was then in tbe 
ascendant, quite as much as with tbe federalists; 
although tbe former bad, previously, been opposed 
to protecting duties. We cannot better illustrate 
this than by giving tbe foll6miig“-,^tract from a 
letter, written at this time by the great leader and 
champion of that party, Jefferson, who, in bis 
“Notes on Virginia,” written in 1785, bad given bis 
opinion, “that tbe workshops of Europe are tbe 
most proper to furnisb the supplies of manufactures 
to tbe United States but, after tbe experience of 
tbe war, changed bis opinion to tbe following ; — 
“ Tbe British interdicted to our vessels all harbours 
of tbe globe, without they bad at first proceeded to 

VOl I. N 
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some one ot' licvy, thoi’o paid tribittc, proportioticfl to 
their cargo, and obtained a license to proceed to the 
port of their destination. Compare this state of 
things with that of 1785, and say, whether an opi- 
nion, founded in the circumstances of that day, can 
he fairly applied to those of the present. We have 
experienced what wo did not their helicvo, that there 
does exist both profligacy and power enough to 
exclude the United States from the field of inter- 
course with foreign nations. We, therefore, have a 
right to conclude, that, to be independent for the 
comforts of life, we must fabricate them for ourselves. 
We must now place the manufacturer hy the side of 
the agricultiu’ist. Tlie question of 1 785 is suppressed, 
or rather assumes a new form. The question is, 
Shall we manufacture our own comforts, or go with- 
out them at the will of a foreign nation ? He, there- 
fore, who is now against domestic mannfactines, 
must be for reducing us to a dependence upon foreign 
nations. I am not one of these." 

We have illustrated this matter with reference to 
the United States, more clearly than in relation to 
France, because, as we have elsewhere stated, it is 
our conviction, after giving considerable attention to 
the subject, that futime danger to our manufacturing 
and commercial supremacy impends from America 
rather than from any European nation. It will be 
seen from the preceding quotations, that, from the 
first independence of that country, the democratic 
party was inimical to the estahlishing of protective 
duties; that party, under Jefferson, then was, and 
down to fins clay it continues to be, triumphant ; and 
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we therefore possess tmquestioiiable evidence that, 
hy the hand of violence of England herself in 1806 
and subsequently, tire cotton manufacture was planted 
in the United States; and it may he seen, in the 
foregoing table, how, watered by the blood of our 
succeeding ten years’ French war, it flourished an 
hundi’ed and eighty fold ! That manufacture is not 
destined to perish; it now equals the fifth of our own 
staple industry. We do not predict such a retribu- 
tive visitation ; we are proof against despah, when 
the energies of our countrjrmen are the grounds of 
hope ; but if, in consequence of past wastefulness, or 
future extravagance and misgoveminent here, a 
people beyond the Atlantic, free of debt, resolute in 
peacefulness, and of severe economy, should wrest, 
by the victory of “ cheapness^^ that main prop of our 
national prosperity, the cotton manufacture, from our 
hands—how greatly will it aggravate a nation’s 
sufferings, to remember the bitter historical truth, 
that that people was goaded to the occupations of the 
spinning-jenny and the loom, by the violence of 
G-reat Britain herself ! 

We mention these facts for the purpose of 
appealing, on a fresh gi'oimd, against the policy of 
maintaining enormous standing armaments. It has 
been seen that armies and ships cannot protect or 
extend commerce ; whilst, as is too well known, the 
expenses of maintaining them oppress and impede 
our manufacturing industry — ^two sufficient grounds 
for reducing both. There is another motive in the 
above facts. That feeling which was awakened by 
our overwhelming power at sea, at the conclusion of 
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tlio war — the feeling ol‘ /eav aiul niistnist lest we 
should be, in the words of the Aincricair state paper, 
just quoted, “apt to feel qiowcr and forget right’’^ — 
is icept alive by the operation of the same cause, 
•which tends still, as we have seen by the last debates 
in the French Chamber of Deputies, to afford excxxses 
for perpetuatmg the restrictive duties upon our 
fabrics. The standing armies and navies, therefore, 
whilst they cannot possibly protect our commerce — 
whilst they add, by the increase of taxation, to the 
cost of our manufactm-es, and thus augment the diffi- 
culty of achieving the victory of “ cheapness”~-tend 
to deter rather than attract customers. The feeling 
is natural; it is uirderstood in the individual con- 
cerns of life. Does the shopkeeper, when he invites 
buyers to his counter, place there, as a guard to pro- 
tect his stock or defend Ms salesmen from violence, 
a gang of stout fellows, armed with pistols and cut- 
lasses ? 

There is a vagite apprehension of danger to our 
shores experienced by some writers, who would not 
feel safe unless with the assurance that the ports of 
England contained ships of war ready at all times 
to repel an attempt "at invasion. This feeling arises 
from a narrow and imperfect knowledge of human 
nature, in supposing that another people shall be 
found sufficiently void of perception and reflection — ■ 
in short, sufficiently mad — to assail a stronger and 
richer empire, merely because the retributive injury, 
thereby inevitably entailed upon themselves, would 
be delayed a few months by the necessary prepara- 
tion of the instrinnents of nb^^tisemput. FSneh ■'re 
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tlxe writers “by wliom we liave been told that Bussia 
was preparing an army of 60,000 men, to make a 
descent upon Great Britain to subjugate a population 
of twenty-five millions! Those people do not, in 
their calculations, award to mankind even the insthrot 
of self-preservation which is given for the protection 
of the brute creation. The elephant is not for ever 
brandishing his trunk, the lion closes his mouth and 
conceals his claws, and the deadly dart of the reptile 
is only protruded when the animal is em’aged ; yet 
we do not find that the weaker tribes — the goats, 
the deer, or the foxes — are given to assaulting those 
masters of the forest in their peaceful moods. 

If that which constitutes cowardice in individuals, 
viz. the taking of undue and excessive precautions 
against danger, merits the same designation when 
practised by commrmities — ^then England certainly 
must rank as the gi'catest poltroon among nations. 
With twenty-five millions of the most robust, the 
freest, the richest, and most united population of 
Europe — enclosed within a smaller area than ever 
before contained so vast a number of inhabitants — 
placed upon two islands, which, for security, would 
have been chosen before any spot on earth, by the 
commander seeking for a Torres Veclras to contain 
his host — and with the experience of seven hundred 
years of safety, during which period no enemy has 
set foot upon their shores ; — ^yet behold the govern- 
ment of Great Britain maintaining mighty arma- 
ments, by sea and land, ready to repel the assaults 
of imaginary enemies I There is no greater obstacle 
to cheap and good government than this feeling of 
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dagger, wliicli lias boon created and fostered for the 
very piir^iose of misgoveriimcnt.* 

Instead of pandering to this unwortby passion, 
every jonrmlist and public wiitcr onglit to impress 
upon tlie people of these realms, that, neither from 
the side of Unssia, nor from any other quarter, is this 
indnstrions, orderly, moral, and religions community 
threatened ; that it is only firom decay and corrup- 
tion within, and not from external foes, that a nation 
of twenty-five millions of free people— speaking one 
language, identified by habits, traditions, and insti- 
tutions, governed by lilce laws, owning the same 
monarch, and placed upon an insular territory of less 
than 100,000 square miles— can ever be endangered. 
History, as we have before remarked, affords no 
example of a great empire — such, for instance, as 
Prussia— consolidated, enlightened, and moral, falling 


* “ Notliing Is worlly of more atfconfcion, in tracing the cauaoa 
of political evil, than the facility with which nianldnd are 
govornocl hy their fears, and the degree of constancy with winch, 
under the induonce of that passion, they are governed wrong. 
The fear of Englishmen to see an enemy in their country, has 
made them do an infinite numher of things which had a much 
greater tendency to bring enemies into their country than to 
keep them away. 

“In nothing, perhaps, have the foars of communities done 
them so much mischief as in the taking of securities against 
enemies. "When sufficiently frightened, had Governments found 
little difficulty in persuading them that they never could have 
securities enough. Hence come large standing armies, enormous 
military establishments, and all the evils which follow in their 
train. Such are the effects of taking too much security against 
enemies.”' — Snoy. JBrit. Hew edition. Vol. vii. p. 122. 
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a prey to barbarous invaders. But tire British 
empire, with more than double the population and 
twenty times the wealth, possesses in the sea-girt 
nature of its situation, a thousand times the security 
of Prussia, To attempt to augment such a measure 
of safety by oppressive armaments, by land and sea- 
ls it the part of wisdom and prudence, or of impro- 
vidence and folly ? 

But to return to that course of inquiry from which 
orm argument has slightly swerved. We recur to 
the subject of protecting our commerce by armed 
ships; and it becomes necessary next to examine, 
whether, even supposing our naval force could defend 
our trade against the attacks of rivals, (which we 
have conclusively proved it cannot,) the cost of its 
protection does not, in some oases, more than absorb 
the gain of such traffic. The real or declared value 
of all the British manufactures and other produce 
exported to the Mediterranean, mcluding the coast 
of Africa and the Black Sea, will, this year, amount 
to about £9,500,000. Under the grotmdless plea of 
protecting this commerce, we find, fr’om the United 
Service Journal of June 1st, that a naval armament, 
mounting more than 1300 guns, being upwards of a 
third of the national force, is stationed within the 
Straits of Gibraltar, Taking the annual cost of the 
entire Bntish navy at five millions, if we apportion 
a third part of this amount, and add the whole cost 
of the fortifications and garrisons of the Meditema- 
nean, with their contingents at the war office, ordi- 
nance, &c., we shall be quite safe and within the 
mark, in estimating that om- yearly expenditure in 
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guarding tlio connnorco of tliia sea, amonnts to 
riprvards of tlirco niilliona sterling, or ono'tln'rd of 
our expoi’ts to those quarters. Now, what hind of a 
business would a wholesale dealer or merchant pro- 
nounce it, were his traveller’s expenses, for escort 
alone, to come to Gs. ScZ.* in the pound on the 
amount of his sales ! Yet this is precisely the 
unprofitable character of our yearly trade to the 

* Wo sliall offer no eicnses for so frequently resolving ques- 
tions of State policy into matters of pecuniary calculation, 
Nearly all the revolutions and great changes in the modern 
world have bad a financial origin. The exaction of the tenth 
penny operated far more powerfully than the eroction of the 
Council of Blood, to stir the Nethorlandors into rebellion in ISCiD 
against the tyranny of Charles V. Charles I, of England lost 
his head, in cousoquonoa of enforcing tlio arbitrary tax called 
ship-raonoy. Tho inclopondonco of America, and indirectly 
through that ovont, all the suhsoquout political revolutions of tho 
entire world, turned upon a duty of throoponco a pound, levied 
by England upon tea imported into that colony. Louis XVI. of 
Ei'ouoe, whou ho summoned tho first assomhly of the Bstatos- 
G-ouoral, did so with tho declared object of consulting with thorn 
upon tho financial embarrassments under which his Gt-ovorumont 
was labouring : that was the first of a series of dofinito changos 
which eventually cost tho king his life, and Europe twenty years 
of sanguinary wars. The scoond jEh’ench Eovolution, in 1830, 
was begun by the printers, who were deprived of the moans of 
siihsistouce by the Ordinances of Charles X. against the press. 
How much of our own Eeforin Bill was the fruits of a season of 
distress ? 

Eememhering that to ninetcen-twentioths of the people (who 
never encounter a higher functionary than the tax-gatherer, and 
who meet their rulers only in duties upon beer, soap, tobacco, 
&o.) politics are hut an affair of pounds, shilliugs, and pence, we 
need not feel adtonishod at such facts as the preceding. 
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Mediterranean. Most people approach the inresti- 
gation of a nation’s affairs with the impression that 
they do not come under the same laws of oommon- 
sense and homely wisdom hy which private concerns 
are governed— than which nothing can be more 
erroneous. America, which carries on a traffic one- 
half as extensive as Great Britain, with only a sixth* 

* The following is the American navy in oommission, Ifebniary 
27, 1836 ; — One sliip of the hue, four frigates, eleven sloops, six 
small vessels ; and this after a threatened rupture with IVance, 
when every arrival from Europe might have brought a declaration 
of war > Compare this statement with the fact, that the British 
Govornment, with a force, at the same time, more than sixfold 
that of the United States, demanded an increase of more than 
the entire strength of the American navy, and with the same 
breath avowed the assurance of permanent peace ; and let it he 
remomhered, too, that the House of Commons voted this augmen- 
tation, under the pretence of protecting our commerce ! 

A few plain maxims may ho serviceable to those wlio may in 
future have occasion to allude to the subject of commerce, m 
kings’ speeches, or other state papers. 

To make laws for the regulation of trade, is as wise as it would 
be to legislate about water finding a level, or matter exercising 
its centripetal force. 

So far from large armaments being necessary to secure a regu- 
larity of supply and domaud, the most obscure province on the 
west coast of America, and the smallest island in the South 
Pacific, are, in proportion to their wants, as duly visited by buyers 
and sellers as the metropolis of England itself. 

The only naval force req^nired in a time of peace for the pro- 
tection of commerce, is just such a number of frigates and small 
vessels as shall form an efficient sea police. 

If government desires to serve the interests of our commerce, 
it has but one way. War, conquest, and standing armaments 
cannot aid, hut only oppress trade ; diplomacy will never assist 
it — commercial treaties can only embarrass it. The" only mode 
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of OUT navy expenses, and with no charge for main- 
taining colonies or gaiTisons, is, every year, realizing 
a profit to her people beyond that of her extravagant 
rival, in proportion to her more economical estab- 
lishments ; jnst exaetly in the same way that the 
merchant or shopkeeper who conducts Iris business 
at a less cost for reirt, clerks, &c. will, at eacli stock- 
taking, find his balance-sheet more favourable than 
that of bis less frugal competitor. And the result 
will be in tbe one case as the other — that the cheaper 
management will produce cheaper commodities; 
which, in the event, will give a victory, in every 
market, to the more prudent trader. 

But if, instead of the Mediterranean generally, we 
apply this test to au individual nation situated on 
that sea, we shall be able to illustrate the matter 
more plainly. In the same work from which wo 
have before quoted, we find it stated that there are 
(June 1st) thirteen British ships of war lying at 
Lisbon, carrying 372 guns; a force about equal to 
the lohoh American navy employed in protecting the 
interests of that comm&'cial people all over the world t 
That part of our annual navy estimates which goes 
to support this amount of guns, with contingent 
expenses fairly proportioned, will reach about 
£ 700,000. Turning to M'Cnlloch’s Commercial 
Dictionary, (article, Oporto), we find that the de- 
clai'ed value of exports of British manufactures and 


’by which the Government can protect and! extend our commerce, is by 
retrenchment, and a reduction of the duties and taaes upon the in~ 
gredients of our rnmufaatwes wild the food of our artisans^ 
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produce to the entire kingdom of Portugal, reached, 
in. 1831, (the latest year we have at this moment 
access to), £975,991. Here then we find, even 
allowing for increase, the escort costing nearly as 
much as the amount sold. In a word, Portugal is, 
at this moment, •paying us at the rate of £500,000 
a-year clear and dead loss! Our commerce with 
that country, on this Isfc June, was precisely of the 
same ruinous character to the British nation as it 
would he in the case of an individual ti’ader who 
turned over twenty thousand a-year, and whose 
expenses in clerks, watchmen, rents, &c. were 
£15,000. If anything could add to the folly of such 
conduct— conduct which, if proved against an indi- 
vidual brought before an insolvent debtors’ tribunal, 
would be enough to consign him to prison — it is, to 
recollect that no part of such a nautical force can 
possibly be of the slightest service to oiw trade with 
Portugal, which is wholly independent of such coer- 
cion. Even our foreign secretary — a functionary 
who, during the last hmadred and fifty years, has 
travelled abroad for this commercial empire with no 
other result to the national ledger but eight hundred 
millions of bad debts— has, we are happy to see, dis- 
covered this truth ; for, on being questioned by Mr. 
Eobinson, in the Plouse,* as to a recent gratefiil 
augmentation of duties, upon British goods, amotmt- 
ing to 14 per cent., by the Grovemment of Lisbon, 
our present foreign secretary, Lord Palmerston, 
avowed that the Portuguese were free to put what- 
ever restraints they chose upon om' trade with their 
* House of Commons’ Eeport, June 6, 
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country ; and Ire merely tlircaicned, it' tlio tariff was 
not satisfactory, tliat Iro would attack tliciH' — ^liow 
do our readers suppose?— witli tlic tlnmder of our 
skips in tlie Tagus? — with soldiers and sailors? — with 
grape, musketry, shot, shell, and rocket? — all of which 
wo provide for the protection of our commerce ? No 
— with retaliatory duties! 

' To proceed to a worse case. On the 1st June, our 
naval force, on the West India station (see United 
Service Journal)^ amounted to 29 vessels, carrying 
474 guns, to protect a commerce just exceeding two 
millions per annum. This is not all. A considerable 
military force is kept up in those islands, which, with 
its contingent of home expenses at the War Office, 
Ordnance Office, &o., must also be put to the debit 
of the same account. Add to which, our civil ex- 
penditure, and the charges at the Colonial Office on 
behalf of the West Indies ; and we find, after due 
computation, that our whole expenditure, in governing- 
and protecting the trade of those islands, exceeds, 
considerably, the total amount of their imports of oui- 
produce and manufactures. Our case here is no better 
than that of Jenlcins & Sons, or Johson & Co., or 
any other firm, whose yearly retui-ns are less than 
the amount of their expenses for travellers, clerks, 
&c. ; and, if the British empire escapes the ruin which, 
at the close of the year, must inevitably befall those 
improvident traders, it is only because we have other 
markets and resomrees — the Americas, and Asia, and 
the productive industs^ of these islands — to draw 
upon,, to cover the annual loss sustained by our West 
India possessions, ff J 
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Or, for another parallel case, let our readers sup- 
pose that a Yarmouth house, engaged in the herring 
trade, were to mamtain, besides the fishermen who, 
with their boats and nets, were employed in catching 
the fish, as many yachts, full of well-dressed lookers 
on, as should cost a sum equal to the value of all the 
herrings caught : that house would, at the end of the 
year, have sacrificed the whole of the money paid 
for the labour of the fishermen, besides the interest 
and wear and tear of the capital in boats, nets, &c. 
This is precisely the situation of our commerce with 
the West Indies at this moment. The British nation 
■ — the productive classes —pay, in taxation, as much 
to support well-dressed lookers on, in ships of war, 
garrisons, and civil offices, as their goods sell for to 
the West Indians : and, consequently, the whole 
amount expended for wages and material, together 
with the wear and tear of machinery, and loss of 
capital incurred in making cottons, woollens, &c., 
besides the hire of merchants’ ships and seamen, to 
convey the merchandise to market — is irredeemably 
lost to the tax-payers of this country.* Here is a 
plain statement of the case ; and in America, where 
everything is subjected to the test of common sense, 

* "We iayite tie attention of puWic spirited memlbers of Par- 
liament to these facts ; they are submitted for the iuTestigatioii 
of the conductors of the newspaper press. Every Chamber of 
Commerce in the kingdom is interested in the subject ; this is 
not a question of party politics, hut of puhlio business. Every 
prudent trader must feel outraged at such a display of 'reckless 
extravagance by a commercial people; nay, every economical 
labom'er and frugal housewife must be scandalised by this waste- 
ful misdirection of the industry of the state, 
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the question woultl bo at once determmod bj such an 
appeal, to the homely wisdom of evciy-clay life. If, 
in that country, it could be shewn that a traffic be- 
tween New York and Girba, to the yearly ainomit of 
ton millions of dollars, was conducted at a cost to 
the community, of the same amount of taxation, it 
would be put dowir by one imanhnous cry of outraged 
prudence, from Maine to Louisiana, And how long 
will it he, before the policy of the Government of this 
manufacturing and commercial nation shall be deter- 
mined by at least as much calculation and regard for 
self-interest as are necessary to the prosperity of a 
private business? Not until such tune as Englishmeir 
apply the same rules of common sense to the affairs 
of state, that they do to their individnal lurdertalcings. 
We will not stop to iuqnu-e of what use are those 
naval armaments to protect a traffic with our own 
territory? It is customary, however, to hear our 
standing army and navy defended, as necessary for 
the protection of our colonics, as though some other 
nation might otherwise seiz;e them. Where is the 
enemy (9) that would be so good as to steal such 
j^ropQvty ? We should consider it to be quite as ne- 
cessary to arm in defence of our national debt ! 

Enough has been said to prove that, even if anna- 
ments for the protection of commerce could effect 
the object for which they are maintained, (although 
we have shewn the false pretensions of the plea of 
defending onr ti*ade), still the cost of supporting these 
safeguards may often be gveater than the amount of 
profit gained. This argument applies more ivnme- 
diately to Turkey and the east; upon wliich countries 
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a share of public attention, lias lately been bestowed, 
far beyond, the importance of their commerce.* It 
would be difUoiilt to apportion the precise q^uota of 
our ships of war, which may be said to be, at this 
moment, maintamed with a view to support our 

* Pitt— whose views of eommereial policy were, at the com- 
mec cement of his career, before he was drawn into the vortex of 
war by a seldsli oligarchy, faj; more enlightened and liberal than 
llioso of bivS great political opponents, (as witness the opposition 
by Burhe and Fox to hia French treaty, on the vulgar ground 
that the two nations wero natural enoraies), entertained a just 
opinion of the comparative unimportance of the trade of the oast 
of the Mediterranean, after the growth of our cotton manufac- 
tures and the rise of the United States had givi^n a new direction 
to the great flood of traffic, 

“ Of the importance of the Levant trade,” said Mr. Pitt, (see 
Hansard's Far. Hist vol. xxxvi., p. 69.) “much had formerly 
been said; volumes had been written upon it, and even nations 
had gone to war to obtain it. The value of that trade, even in 
llie periods to which he had alluded, had been much evaggeratecl ; 
but even supposing those statements to have been correct, thoy 
applied to times when the other great branches of our trade, to 
which we owe our present greatness and onr naval superiority, 
did not exist: he alluded to the great increase of our manufactures 
— to our great iuternal trade — ^to oim commerce with Ireland — 
with the United States of America ; it was these which formed 
the sinews of our sti’ength, and, compared with which, the Levant 
trade was trifling.” This was spoken in 1801 ; since which time, 
our trade with the United States has increased threefold; and, 
by the emancipration of South American colonies, another conti- 
nent, of still greater magnitude, offers ua a market which throws, 
by its superior advantages, those of the Levant and Turkey into 
comparative insignificance, and adds proportionably to the force 
of the argument in the above quotation, Xet we have statesmen 
of our day, who seem to have scarcely ^ecogni^od the existence 
of Americ''! 
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inlluoucc, or carry into effect tlie views of oiir foreign 
Hecrotary in tlic aflairs of Constantinople. The late 
aiigincntation of tlie navy — ^tlie most exceptionable 
vote wliicli lias passed a Reformed lionsc of Commons 
■ — altliongb accomplisbed by tlie Miiristry wiibont 
explanation of its designs, fnrtbcv than the ccntnry-old 
pretence of protecting onr commerce,* was generally 
believed to have been aimed at Russia in the Black 
Sea. Onr naval force in the east was considerable 
previously ; but, taking only tlie increase into calcu- 
lation, it will cost more than three times the amount 
of the current profits of our trade with Turkey, whilst 
it can bestow no prospective benefits ; since, even if 
we possessed Constantinople ourselves, we should 
only be able to command its trade by selling, as at 
Gibraltar, cheaper than other people. Our nautical 

* Two letters have ainoo boon publisbod in. tho ManoJmier 
Gmrdimi, May 28, 'which ai’o wrHten by Lord Durham, and 
addressed to Mr. Q-isbome, tho British oonsul at Petersburg]!, 
giving tho most positivo assnrances that no interruption will take 
place in our friendly commercial relations with Bnssia. 'Will tho 
navy bo leclncod ? Wo may apply tho lines of Gay, written upon 
standing armies, a century ago, to sailors : 

“ Solilieta ai-o pcifcot devils in ihciv way. — 

Wlien onoa tUoy’ro raised, thoy’io doiicod hard to lay,” 

Apropos of soldiers. In 1831, during the progress of the 
Eeform Bill, and when the country was irpon the ove of a new 
election, in which, owing to tho excitement of the people, tumults 
were justly to he dreaded, an augmentation of the army, to the 
extent of 7680 men, was voted hy the Parliament. Mr. Wynn, 
the then War Secretary, declared that this increase had no re- 
ference to Continental affairs. He should be rejoiced, he said, if 
the causes which led to this augmentation should cease, and enable 
the Govermnent to reduce the estimates, before the end of three 
months. J\h redwotion yet — 1836 ! Where is Mr. Hume ? 
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establishments devoted to the (pretended) guardian- 
ship of British commercial interests (for we can have 
no other description of interests a thousand miles off) 
in Turkey, are, the present year, costing the tax-payers 
of this country, upon the lowest computation, more 
than three times the amount of the annual profit of 
our trade with that country. Not content with this 
state of things, which leaves very little chance of 
futm*e gain, some winters and speakers would plunge 
us into a war with Eussia, in defence of Turkey, for 
the purpose of protecting this commerce ; the result 
of which would inevitably be, as in former examples 
of wars undertaken to defend Spain or Portugal, that 
such an accumulation of expenses would ensue, as 
to prevent the possibility of the future profit upon 
our exports to the Ottoman empire even amounting 
to so much as should discharge the yearly interest of 
the debt contracted in its behalf. 

We had intended and were prepared to give a 
summary of the wars — their causes and commercial 
consequences — in which Great Britain has been, 
during the last century and a half, from time to time, 
engaged ; but we are admonished that our limited 
space will not allow us to follow out this design. It 
must suffice to offer, as the moral of the suttject, that, 
although the conflicts hi which this country has, during 
the last 150 years, involved itself, have, as Sir Henry 
Parnell* has justly remarked, in almost every instance, 
been undertaken in behalf of om’ commerce — yet, we 
hesitate not to declare that there is no instance re- 
corded m which a favourable tariff, or a beneficial 


Ti'innnri'*! 
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commercial treaty, has hcoix oxtovtod from an un- 
willing onomy at tlie point of the ravoi’cI. On the 
contrary, every restriction that embarrasses the trade 
of the "wholo world, all existing commercial jealousies 
between nations, the debts that oppress the countries 
of Europe, the, incalculable waste owing to the mis- 
directed labour and capital of communities— those, 
and a thousand other evils, that are now actively 
thwarting and oppressing commerce, are all the 
consequences of wars! How shall a profession which 
withdraws from poroductive industry the ablest of the 
human race, and teaches them, systematically, the, 
best inodes of destroying mankind — which awards 
honours only in proportion to the number of victims 
offered at its sanguinary altar — ^which overturns cities, 
ravages farms and vineyards, uproots forests, bums 
the ripened harvest — which, in a word, exists but in 
the absence of law, order, and security : — ^liow can 
such a profession be favourable to commerce, which 
increases only with the increase of human life — ^whose 
parent is agriculture, and which perishes or flies at 
the approach of lawless rapine? Besides, they who 
prop)ose to influence, by force, the traffic of the world, 
forget that affairs of trade, lilce matters of conscience, 
change their very nature, if touched by the hand of 
violence ; for as faith, if forced, would no longer he 
religion, hnt hyp)Ocrisy ; so commerce becomes rob- 
beiy, if coerced by warlike armaments.* If, then, 

* “ To me it seems that neitier the obtaining nor the retaining 
of any trade, however valuable, is an object for which men may 
justly spill eacli other’s blood ; that the true and sure means of 
extending and securing commerce, is the goodness and cheapness 
of commodities | and that tlie profit of no trade can ever bo equal 
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war lias, in past times, in no instance served tlie just 
interests of commerce, whilst it has been the sole 
cause of all its embarrassments ; if, for the future, 
when trade and manufactures arc brought under the 
empire of “cheapness," it can still less protect, whilst 
its cost will yet more heavily oppress it 5 and having- 
seen that, if war could confer a golden harvest of 
gain upon us, instead of this unmixed catalogue of 
evils, it would still be not profit but plunder; — 
ha-ving demonstrated these truths, surely we may 
hope to be spared a repetition of the mockery offered 
to this commercial empire, at the hands of its go- 
vernment and legislature, in the proposal to protect 
our commerce, hy an increase of the royal navy ! On 
behalf of the trading world, an indissoluble alliance 
is proclaimed with the cause of peace ; and, if the 
unnatural union he again attempted, of that daughter 
of Peace, Commerce, whose path has ever been 
strewed with the choicest gifts of religion, civilization, 
and the arts, with the demon of carnage. War, loaded 
with the maledictions of widows and orphans, reeking 
with the blood of thousands of millions * of victims, 

to Iho expense of compelling it, and of holding it hy fleets and 
armies.” — M-anlcUn's letter to Lord, Howe, quoted in Hughes’ His- 
tory of Ungland, vol. xv. p. 254, 

Burke, in his first production — A YinSkation of Haiural 
Society — sums up his cstimato of the loss of kuman life, hy all 
the wars of past ages, at seventy times the population of the globe. 
It is not a little lamentable to reflect, that this great genius, 
among other inconsequential acts of his life, afterwards contri- 
huted, more than any other individual, to fan tho flame of the 
Brench revolutionary Avars, in which several millions more were 
added to his dismal Hummary of the victims of “glory.” (f) 
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with feet ircHli iVoni ihe mnoldiigruinHof oitles, who«c 
eara delight in the gToaiw of the dying, and whoae 
eyca love to gloat iipoix the dead: - if such an unholy 
union ho heveafter proposed, as the hmiihlcst of the 
votaries of that commerce which is destined to rege- 
nerate and unite the whole world — we will forhid 
the hans ! 

It was our intention, had space permitted it, to 
have proved, from facts which we had prepared for 
the purpose, that no class or callmg, of whatever 
rank in society, has ever derived substantial or per- 
manent advantage from war. The agi;icnlturist, 
indeed, might bo supposed to he interested in that 
state of things which yielded an augmentation of 
price for his produce 5 and so he might, if hostilities 
were constant and eternal. But war is, at best, hut 
a kind of mtcrmitlcut fever ; and tlic cure or death 
of the patlexrt must at sonxc time follow. This sixnilo 
may be justly applied to the condition of the (ixmicr 
dux'ing the French wars, and subsequently ; at wbiclx 
foimer period, exposed to the effects of the baixk 
restxT.ction, of enoxmous loans, and of paper issues, 
the pulsation of prices sometimes alternated bienni- 
ally, with dreadful consequences to the febrih sufferer, 
the agriculturist. What management or calculation, 
on the part of the farmei’, could he proof against such 
fluctuations in the markets— arismg from continental 
battles, or the violence or wickedness of a powerfol 
and corrupt govcinment as we flnd when wheat, 
which, in 1798, averaged £2. 10s 3d a-quarter, had, 
in 1800, reached £5. 13s 7cZ, aixd again sold, in 1802, 
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at X3. 7s 5(7; a state of tilings wHcli exposed tlie 
capitalist and tlic adventurer, tlic prudent man and 
tlie gambler, to one common fate of suffering and 
ruin? The dull and, to many, fatal peace, broug'ht 
a state of convalescence more intolerable than the 
excitement of war. After more than twenty years 
of this latter species of suffering, the invalid is even 
now scarcely cured ; — will lie permit bis womids to 
be re-opened, merely tliat be may agam undergo the 
self-same healing process? But the great majority 
of agriculturists, tlie labourers, so far from deriving 
any advantages from it, suffered grievously from the 
effects of that war which is sometimes excused or 
palliated on account of the pretended benefits it con- 
ferred upon the “ landed interest,” 

Whilst the prices of ovevy commodity of food and 
clothing wore rising, in consequence of the deprecia- 
tion of the ourrenoy, and other causes incidental to 
the state of war, the laboxwers’ earnings continued 
pretty much the same. The consequence was, that 
bread sometimes became a luxury, as is now the case 
in Ireland, too dear for the English husbandman’s 
resoiu’ces ; that the cruel salt-tax interposed a barrier 
between him and that necessary of life, which fi:e- 
qnently compelled him, when providing his winter’s 
stock of provisions, to exchange one-half of his pig 
for the means of curing the other ; that good beer 
rose to a price nearly as prohibitory to the peasant’s 
palate, as port wine; and that, owing to the high cost 
of clothing, he possessed little mpre change of habili- 
ments than the Eussian serf of the present day. What 
greater proof can be reqiured that wai’ prices conferred 
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no blessing's xtpuu llie Uusbaucluion, tliau is aftbrdod 
in tliG iiict, tiiat tlio poor rates wore the heaviest in 
the agTicnltural distiicts, at a time when wheat was 
at its highest market price ? In a word, at no period 
were the peasantry of this coxintry enjoying so great 
an amount of comforts as they possess at this time ; 
and the primary cause of which is, the twenty years’ 
duration of peace. 

Had we space to enter upon the statistics of our 
trade and manufactures, it would be easily shewn, 
by an appeal to a comparison of the bankruptcies in 
times of peace and war *, by reference to the past and 
present condition of our manufacturing districts, as 
exemplified in the relative amounts of poor-rate, 
crime, and turbulence among the working classes; 
and in the comparative prosperity of the capitalists 
and employers — that these vital interests have no 
solid prosperity excepting in a time of peace. We 
feel that there is little necessity for enlarging upon 
this point : the manufacturing popxilation do not rc- 
qnh'e to he informed that they can derive no benefit 
from wars. So firmly ai’e they convinced of the 
advantages of peace, that we venture to affirm, in 
the behalf of every thinking man of this the most 
important body in the kingdom, (in reference to our 
external and commercial policy), that they will not 
consent to a declaration of war, in defence of the 
trade of Tiinkey,* or for any other object, except to 
repel an act of aggression npon ourselves. 

V 

* At a meeting of a literary society, of wMch the author is a 
member, the subject of discussion lately was — “Would, or would 
not, the interests of the civilized world, and those of England tn 
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A very small nmxiber of the sliipownors — men wlio 
are sufficiently old to be able to loolc back to tbo time 
wlien tbo Britisb navy swept tbe seas of tlioir rivals 
— entertain an indistinct kind of bope tliat bostilities 
would, by putting down competition, again restore to 
tbem a monopoly of tbe ocean. This impression can 
only exist in minds ignorant altogether of tbe ebanges 
wbicb bave taken place in tbe world since tbe time 
when tbe celebrated Oi'ders in Council were issued, 
thirty years ago. Tbe United States, containing twice 
the population of that period, and tbe richest inhabi- 
tants m the world, with a mercantile marine second 
in magnitude only to our own, and with a government 
not only idisburtbencd of debt, but inconveniently 
loaded with simplus riches — ^tbe United States will 
never again submit, even for a day, to tyrannical 
mandates levelled against their commerce at the bands 
of a Britisb cabinet. Tbo first elfects, then, of another 
European war, in which England shall become un- 
wisely a party, must be, that America will profit at 
our expense, by grasping tbe carrying trade of Europe; 
and the consequences wbicb would, in all probability, 
ultimately follow, are, that tbe manufacturing and 
trading prosperity of this empire will pass into the 
bands of another people — tbe due reward of the 

particular, be promoted by tbe conquest of Turkey by Eussia ?” 
Wbicb, after au interestiug debate, on tbe part of a body of as 
intoUigent individuals as can be found in a town more deeply in- 
terested in tbe question than any in tbe kingdom, was decided 
affirmatively. Tko assumed possession was alone considered as 
affecting tbe interests of society. Tbe morality of tbe aggression 
was not tbe question entertained, and, tberjcfore, did not receive 
tbe sanction of the society. 
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poacctul wisdom td' thoir govemmoul;, and tlic just 
oliiiHllscnicni ol' tlic wavlDco policy of onv oAvn, 

AVc, ai'c, tlicn, justified in the asaovtion that no class 
or calling of society can derive permanent benefit 
from war. Even tlic aristocracy, wbicli, from bolding 
all the offices of tbo Slate, profited exclusively by the 
honours and omolmncnts arising from past hostilities, 
would derive no advantages from future conflicts. 
The governing power is now wholly transferred to 
the hands of the middling class ; and, although time 
may he necessary to develope all the effects of this 
complete subversion of the former dominant influence, 
can any one for a moment clouht, that one of its 
consequences will he to dissipate among that more 
numerous but irow authoritative class, those substan- 
tial fruits of power', the civil and military patronage, 
which, under the self-same circumstances, wore pre- 
viously enjoyed exclusively by the aristocracy? The 
electors of the British empire arc much too numerous 
a body to possess interests distinct from those of the 
rest of their countrymen ; and, as the nation at largo 
can never derive advantages from war, we regard the 
Eeform Bill, which has virtually bestowed upon the 
ten-pounders of this country the guardianship of the 
temple of Janus, to he om: guarantee, for all future 
time, of the continuance of peace. 

Before concluding, let us, in a very few words, 
recur to the subject more immediately under consi- 
deration, It has been customary to regard the ques- 
tion of the preservation of Turkey, not as an affair 
admitting of controversy, but as one determined by 
the wisdom of our ancestors 5 and the answer given 
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by Oliatlinra, tliat “ with tbosc who contGRcIcd wg 
had no interest in preserving Tnrlcoy he would not 
argue,” may probably be quoted to ns, The last fifty 
years have, however, developed secrets for the guid- 
ance of our statesmen, which, had that great man 
lived to behold them, he would have profited by ; /^e, 
at least, would not view this matter through the 
spectacles of his grandfather, were he now presiding 
at the helm of the state, and surrounded by the glare 
of light which our past unprofitable wars, the present 
state of the trade of the colonies, and the prepoarder- 
ating value of our commerce with free America,"* 
throw around the question of going to war in defence 
of a nook of territory moi’e flian a thousand miles 
distant, and over which we neither possess nor pretend 
to have any control. That question must now be 
decided solely by reference to the interests of the 
people of this country at this present day, which we 
have proved are altogether on the side of peace and 
neutrality. Our inquiry is not as to the morality or 
injustice of the case— that is not an affair between 
Hussia and ourselves, but betwixt that people and 
the Great Euler of aU nations ; and we are no more 
called upon, by any such considerations, to wrest the 
attribute of vengeance from the Deity, and deal it 


* It wiU be apparent to any inquiring mind, which takes the 
trouble to investigate the subject, that our commerce with Ame- 
rica is, at this time, alone sustaining the wealth and trade of these 
realms. Our colonies do not pay for the expenses of protecting 
and governing them ; leaving out of the question the interest of 
the debt contracted in conquering them. Europe has been a still 
more unprofitable customer. 
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lorth upon tlxc uovtUcru aggrcsaor, tJuin we. arc to 
preserve the peace and good bcliaviour of Mexico, 
or to chastise the wiclcedneas of the Ashantccs. 

It has been no part of onr object to advocate i,he 
right of Russia to invade Turkey or any other state ; 
nor have we sought to impart too favourable a col- 
ouriiig to our portraiture of the government or people 
of the former empire 5 but what nation can fail to 
stand out in a contrast of loveliness, when relieved 
by the dark and loathsome picture which the Ottoman 
territory presents to the eye of the observer ? It ought 
not to be forgotten that Russian civilization (such as 
it is at this day) is a gain from the empire of bar- 
barism 5 that the population of that country, however 
low its condition may now be, was, at no former 
period, so prosperous, enlightened, or happy, as now ; 
and that its rapxid increase in numbers is one of the 
surest proofs of a salutary government : whilst, on 
the other side, it must be remembered that Mahome- 
tanism has sat, for nearly four centuries, as an incubus 
upon the fairest and most renowned regions of the 
earth ; and has, during all that period, paralyzed the 
intellectual and moral energies of the noblest portions 
of the human species ; under whose hexrmnbing sway 
those countries which, in former ages, produced So- 
lomon, Homer, Longinus, and Plato, have not given 
one poetic genius or man of learning to the world — 
beneath which the arts have remained unstudied by 
the descendants of Phidias and Praxiteles; whilst 
labour has ceased where Alexandria, Tyre, and Ool- 
©Ms, formerly flourished, and the accumulation of 
wealth is iin^'Tiowu in the 1«,nd whoT'e biinfplF 
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once eclipsed even the capitalists of the modern world.* 
If we refer to the criterion afforded by the comparison 
of ntimbers, we shall find, in the place of die over- 
flowing population which, in former ages, poured out 
from these regions to' colonize the rest of the world, 
nothing but deserted wastes and abandoned cities ; 
and the spectacle of tbe inhabitants of modern Tur- 
key melting away, whilst history and the yet existmg 
ruins of empires attest the richness and fertility of 
its soil, affords incontestable proof of the destructive 
and impoverishing character of the government of 
Constantinople. 

Our object, however, in vindicating Eussia from 
the attacks of prejudice and ignorance, has not been 
to transfer the national hatred to Turkey, but to 
neutralise public feeling, by shewing that our only 
wise policy — nay, the only course consistent with the 
instinct of Belf-prcscrvation — ^is to hold ourselves al- 
together independent of and aloof -from the political 
relations of both these remote and comparatively 
barbarous nations. England, with her insular terri- 
tory, her consolidated and free institutions, and her 
civilized and artificial condition of society, ought not 
to be, and cannot be, dependent for safety or pros- 

* It is a saying of Montesquieu, that “ Gl-od Almighty must 
have intended Spain and Turkey as examples to shew to the 'world 
what the finest countries may become when inhabited by slaves.” 
Yet these two nations are now the objects of British protection, 
and the source of considerable annual expenditure to the people 
of these realms ; whilst the g[uo of Turkey seems to be the 
aim of our politicians. In speaking of the cost of our interference 
in Spain, we assume (safely enough) that the loan of arms by the 
British Government will not he repaid. 
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perity upon tlio comluct ol' llns^ia (u' 'Tiivkoy •, niid 
she ■will not, pi-ovidcd wisdom govcnvR licr counsels, 
outer into any engagemcula ao obviously to tlic dis- 
advantage of her people, as to place the peace and 
happiness of this empire at the mercy of the violence 
or Avickedness of two despotic rulers over savage trihes 
more than a thousand miles distant fi’om onr shores. 

“ "While the Grovernment of England takes ‘ peace ’ 
for its motto, it is idle to think of supporting Turkey,”* 
says one of the most influential and active agitators 
in favour of the policy of going to war with Russia. 
In the name of every artisan in the kingdom, to whom 
Avar would brmg the tidings, once more, of suffering 
and despair ; in the behalf of the peasantry of tliese 
islands, to whom the first cannon would sound the 
knell of privation and death; on the part of the ca- 
pitalists, merchants, manufacturers, and traders, who 
can reap no other fruits from hostilities hut hankruptcy 
and ruin; in a word, for tlic sake of the vital interests 
of these and all other classes of the community, wo 
solemnly protest against Great Britain hemg plunged 
into war Avith Russia, or any other country, in defence 
of Tui’key — a war wliich, whilst it would inflict dis- 
asters upon every portion of the community, could 
not bestow a permanent benefit upon any class of it ; 
and one upon our success in which, no part of the 
civilized world would have cause to rejoice. Having 
ihe interests of all orders of society to support onr 
argument in favour of peace, we need not dread war. 
These^ and not the piques of diplomatists, the whims 
of orovmed heads, the intrigues of ambassadresses, or 

* '• BBgland, Prauce, Russia, and Turkey,” Stli edition, u. 149. 
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soKoolboy rlietoric upon the balance of power, will 
lieiicefortli cletermiiio the foreign policy of our go- 
vermnent. That policy will be based upon the hona 
fide principle (not Lord Palmerston’s principle) of 
non-intervention in the political affairs of other nations; 
and from the moment this maxim becomes the load- 
star by which our govei'iimcnt shall steer the vessel 
of the state — from that moment the good old ship 
Britannia will float ti-inmphantly in smooth and deep 
water, and the roclcs, shoals, and hurricanes of foreign 
war are escaped for ever. 

If it be objected, that this selfish policy disregards 
the welfare and improvement of other countries — 
which is, we cordially admit, the primaiy object of 
many of those who advocate a war with Eiissia, in 
defence of Turlcoy, and for the restoration of Poland 
— Ave answer, that, so far as the objects wo have in 
view are concerned, wo join hands with nearly every 
one of our opponents. Our dcsi re is to see Poland 
happy, Turkey civilized, and Eussia conscientious and 
free ; it is still more our Avisli that these ameliorations 
should be bestowed by the hands of Britain upon her 
less instructed neighbours : so far the great majority 
of our opponents and ourselves are agreed ; — how to 
accomplish this beneficent purpose, is the question 
whereon we differ. They would resort to the old 
method of trying, as Washington Irving says, “ to 
promote the good of their neighbours, and the peace 
and happiness of the world, by dint of the .cudgel." 
Now, there is an unanswerable objection to this 
method : experience is against it ; it has been tided 
for some thousands of years, and has always been 
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found to foil, llxxt, witiun our own time, a new ligiit 
has appeared, which has penetrated our schools and 
families, and illuminated our prisons and lunatic 
asylums, and which promises soon to pervade all the 
institutions and relations of social life. We allude 
to that principle which, renonneing all appeals, 
throrrgh hrnte violence, to the mere instinct of fear, 
addresses itself to the nohler and far more powerful 
qualities of our intellectual and moral nature. This 
principle — which, from its very nature as a standard, 
tends to the exaltation of our species, has abolished 
the use of the rod, the fetters, the lash, and the strait 
waistcoat, and which, in a modihed degree, has been 
extended even to the brute creation, by substituting 
gentleness for severity in tbe management of boi-ses* 
and tbo treatment of dogs — ■ibis principle we would 
substitute for tbe use of cannon and musketry, in 
attempting to improve or instruct other communities. 
In a word, our opponents would “ promote tbo good 
of their neighbours by dint of the cudgel we pro- 
pose to arriye at the same end by means of our own 
irational example. TJieir method, at least, cannot be 
right; since it assumes that they are at all times 
competent to judge of what is good for others — ■ 
which they are not : whilst, even, jf they were, it 
would be still equally wrong ; for they have not the 
jurisdiction over other states which authorizes them 
to do them even good by force of arms. If so, the 
United States and Switzerland might have been 

* See tlie volume on The lEorse, published by the Society for 
the Diffiision of Useful Knowledge, for tbo stress laid upon the 
superiority of mild treatment in the broakiiip; of that animal. 
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justified, during the prodigal reigu of George IV., 
in making an economical emsade against England, 
for the purpose of “cudgelling” us out of oxir ex- 
travagance and into th&ir frugality, -whioli, no doubt, 
would have been doing good to a nation of debtors 
and spendthrifts ; instead of which, those countries 
persevered in their peaceful example. And we have 
seen the result : Swiss economy has enabled its people 
to outvie us ill cheapness, and to teach us a lesson of 
frugal industry on our own fortress of Gibraltar. It 
is thus that the virtues of nations operate both by 
example and precept: and such is the power and 
rank they confer, that vicious communities, like the 
depraved individual, are compelled to reform, or to 
lose their station in the scale of society., States will 
all turn moralists, in the end, in self-defence. 

Apply this principle to Eussia, which, wo will 
suppose, had conquered Turkey. Ten years, at least, 
of turbulence and bloodshed would elapse before its 
fierce Mahometan inhabitants submitted to their 
Christian invaders ; which period must be one of 
continued exhaustion to the nation. Suppose that, 
at the end of that time, those plundered possessions 
became tranquillized ; and the government, which 
had been impoverished by internal troubles, began 
to reflect and to look abroad for information as to 
the course of policy it should pursue. England, which 
had wisely remained at peace, pursuing its reforms 
and improvements, would, we have a right to assume, 
present a spectacle of prosperity, wealth, and power, 
which invariably reward a period of peace. Can 
there be a doubt that this example of the advantages 
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to l)e (.lorircd Irom labour axrd uxxprovemout, over 
those accruing from hloocMxcd and rapine— presented 
in tlxe happiness of the peaccfixl, and the misery of 
the warlike nation — would determine the fxxtixre career 
of Russia in fayour of industry and cominorce ? The 
mere instuxet of self-love and self-prcscxwation must so 
decide. Had England, and all Europe, been plinxged 
in war to prevent Russia from effecting her conquest, 
there would have been no such example of the fruits 
axxd blessings of peace at the close of hostilities, as 
we have here supposed her to present. 

The influeixce which example has exerted over the 
ooxiduct of nations — more potent and pevmaxxent thaxi 
that of the “ cudgel ” — ^might form in itself the sub- 
ject of a distinct and interesting inqxxiry. It shonld 
not ho confined to the electric effects of state coxi- 
vidsions, which shock siinidtaiieously the frame of 
neighbouring empires. The tranquil and unosten- 
tatious cdnoational refonns in Switzci’land, the 
texnpcraxxce societies of America, and the railroads 
of Exigland, exercise a sway as cci-tain, however 
gradual, over the imitativeness of the whole world, as 
the “glorious” three days of France, or the triumph 
of tlxe Reforixx Bill. But, however interesting the 
topic, onr space does not allow its to pnrsixe it further. 
Yet, even whilst we write, a motion is makixig in the 
House of Commons for a committee to inquire into 
the mode in which the Amei’icaii government disposes 
of its waste lands ; a Swiss journal informed us, the 
other day, that, at a recent meeting of the Vorort of 
that country, a member called for a municipal reform 
measure, similar to the English Corporation Act ; and, 
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ill a Madrid journal, which is now before us, the 
writer recommends to the ministers of police a plan 
for numbering and lettering the watchmen of that 
metropolis, in imitation of the new police of London. 
Such is example^ m a time of peace ! 

One word, at parting, between the author and the 
reader. Tins pamphlet, advocating peace, economy, 
and a moral ascendancy over brute violence, as well 
as deprecating national antipathies, has, as our ex- 
cellent and public-spirited publisher will avouch, been 
written without the slightest view to notoriety or gain ; 
(what fame or emolument can accrue from the ano- 
nymous publication of an eightpenny work ?) and we 
therefore run no risk of invidious misconception, if, 
in taking leave of our readers, we do so, not with the 
usual bow of ceremony, but after a fashion of our 
own. In a word, as trade and not authorship is our 
proper calliug, they wiU, wo hope, excuse our at- 
tempting to make a bargain, with them before wo part. 
And, first, for that very small portion of our friends 
who will only step out of their way to do an accept- 
able act, provided good and sufficient claims be 
established against them : they will compel us, then, 
to remind them that this petty prodnetion (which we 
frankly admit reveals nothing new) contains as much 
matter as might have been printed in a volume, and 
sold at above ten times its chai'ge ; and, therefore, if 
those aforesaid customers approve the quality of the 
article, indifferent as it is, our terms of sale are, that 
they lend this pamphlet to, at least, six of their 
acquaintances for perusal. This is the amount of 
our demand ; and, as we are dealmp- with nnntJ ” 
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men, we alial] boolc tlxc debt, with Lbo cciiaiiity tUfit 
it will bo duly paid. 

But by far tlio larger portion of our readers will 
bo of tluit class who, in the Avords of Sterne, do good 
“tbey know not Ayby, and care not wbcrcforc to 
tlrem wo say — “ If, in tlic preceding pages you dis- 
cover a sincere, bowever feeble attempt to preserve 
peace, and put down a gigantic national prejudice ; an 
honest though humble resistance to the false tenets 
of glory ; an ardent hut inadequate effort, by proving 
that war and violence have no unison with Uie true 
interests of mankind, to emancipate our moral and 
intellectual natui'c from the domination of the mere 
animal propensity of comhativcncss 5 if, in a word, 
you sec soimd views of coimncrcc, just princiidcs of 
government, froodoni, improveincni,, morality, justice, 
and h'utli, anxiously, and yet all inoflbctivcly advo- 
cated — then, and not otherwise, recommend this trill c 
to your Friends, place it in the hands of the nearest 
newspaper editors, and bring it in every possible 
way before the eye of the public ; and do this, not 
for tbe sake of the author or the merit of his poor 
productioTi, but that other and more competent writers 
may be encouraged to take up, with equal zeal and 
far greater ability, the same cause — winch, we reli- 
giously believe, is the cause of the best interests of 
humanity." 

Autuov’s 'N’ote, — The circumstance of eacli of the preceding 
chapters having been stereotyped as soon as written, precludes the 
insertion of the fev following words as a note in another and 
more appropriate part of the pamphlet, 

The predominant feeling entertained with reference to Eussia, 
and the on© which has gwen birth to the other passions nourished 
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towards Iior, is tliat of Hmv—fear of tlio clangor of an irruption 
of its people into wostom Euroj)o, and tlio possibility of auotlior 
dcstrud ion of civilization at 1 he hands of those somi-barbarous 
tribes, similar to that of ancient Eomc by their ancestors. But 
the Goths and Huns did not oxtingnish the power and greatness 
of the Eomaus : the latter sunk a prey, not to ties force of 
external foes, but to ibeir own internal vices and corruptions. 
Those uortlierii nations which invaded that empire, and whom we 
stigmatize as barbarians, were superior in the manly qualities bf 
courage, fortitude, discipline, and temporanco, to the Eomau 
people of their day. The Attilaa and Alarics were equally su- 
perior to thoir contemporaries, the deseondants of the Ccesars ; 
and they did not sweep with the besom of destruction that 
devoted land, until long after tho “ tlai’k, unrelenting Tiberius, 
the furious Cahgula, tho stupid Claudius, the profligate and cruel 
Nero, the beastly Vitelliua, and the timid inhuman Domitian” 
had, by oxterminating overy ancient family of the republic, and 
extirpating every virtue and every talent from tbe minds of tho 
people, prepared tho way for the terrible punishment inflicted 
upon them. 

Modern Europe hears no resemblance, in its moral condition, 
to that of ancicut Homo, at tho time wo are alluding to. Ou tho 
contrary, instead of a tendency towards degeneracy, thoro is a 
rocuporativo priuciplo observable in the progress of reforms and 
improYomonts of tlio modern world, which, in its power of I'ogo- 
iioraliou, gives ground for hope that the present and faturo ages 
of roflnoinont will oscaiio those evils which grow up alongside 
tho wealth and luxury of anciont stales, and ultimatoly destroyed 
them. 

But tho application of tho power of chomistiy to tho purposes 
of war furiiishoB tho host saJ'oguard against tho future triumph 
of savage hordes over civilized cominnuitios. Gunpowder has for 
ever set a harrier against the irruption of barbarians into westorn 
Europe, War, without artillery and musketry, is no longer pos- 
sible ; and these cannot bo procured by such people as form tho 
great mass of the inhabitants of Eussia. Such is the power which 
modern inventions in warfare confer upon armies of men, that it 
is no exaggeration to say, that fifty thousand Prussian soldiers, 
with their complement of field pieces, rockets, and musketry, are 
more than a match for all the savage warriors, who, with their 
rude weapons, at dilferent epochs, ravaged the world, from the 
time of Xerxes, down to that of Tamarlane; whilst those count- 
less myriads, without the aid of gunpowder, would he powerless 
against the smallest of the hundreds of fortified places that are 
now scattered over Europe. Henceforth, therefore, war is not 
merely an affah; of men, but of men, material, and money. 

For some remarks upon the possibility of another irruption of 
barbarians, see Gibbon's Eomo, eh. 8. 
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EXTEACTS PEOM YAEIOES WEITEES, ILLUSTEATIVE 
OE THE CONDITION OE TDEKEY. 

Indeed, it waa impossible to conceive a more dismal scone of 
horror and desolation than tho Turkish capital no-w presented. 
Every day some nerv atrocities were committed, and tho bodies 
of the victims were either hanging against the doors and walls, 
or lying without their heads, weltermg and trampled on, in the 
middle of the streets. At this season, flights of kites, vultoes, 
and other unclean birds of prey, return after their winter’s 
migration ; and, as if attraciod by the scent of carcasses, wore 
soon all day wlioeliug and hovering about, so as to covor tho city 
like a canopy, whorover a body was exposed. By night, tho 
equally numerous and ravenous dogs were hoard about some 
headlosa body, vith tho most dismal bowlings, or snarling and 
fighting ovor some skull which they wore gnawing and pooling. 
In fact, all that Byron has feigned of Corinth, or Bruce has 
dosoribed of Abyssinia, or you have olsowbero read that is bar- 
barous, disgusting, and terrible in Eastern usages, was hero 
realized. — A Besidence in Constantinople during the dreek and 
Turkish Bevolutions. By the Bev. B. Walsh, LL.D. 


TURKIsn nESOLATION. 

My way lay along the shores of the Hellespont j the weather 
had now become moderate, and the storm was succeeded by a 
balmy sunshine. I cannot describe to 'yoti the exquisite beauty 
of the undulating downs which extend along the Asiatic side of 
this famous sea ; the greensward sloping down to the water’s 
edge, intersected every mile by some sweet wooded valley, 
running up into the country at one extremity, and terminating 
in the other by a romantic cove, over whose strand the lucid 

W' V riruil 1 H-r it W « th‘ first nir+ir nP TnrkiaTi 
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desolation prosontod iisolf to mo. While those smiling ptospocts 
which a good Providonce seoms to have formed for the delight of 
man, invite him to fix his dwelling among them, all is desert and 
desolate as the prairies of the Missotmi. In a journey of nearly 
fifteen miles along the coast, and for half the length of the 
Hellespont, I did not meet a single human habitation ; and this 
in the finest climate, the most fertile soil, and once the most 
populous country in the world. — Walsh. 

A victory obtained at Patras was certified to the Sultan by the 
very intelligible gazette of a waggon loaded with the ears and 
noses of the skiu, which were exposed in a heap, to gratify the 
feehngs of pious Mussulmans. Hr. Walsh went to see this 
ghastly exhibition, which he thus describes iu his Residence in 
Constantinople ; — “ Here I found, indeed, that the Turks did 
actually take human features as the Indians take scalps, and the 
trophies of ears, lips, and noses, were no fiction. At each side 
of the gate were two piles, like small haycocks, formed of every 
portion of tho countenance. The ears wore generally perforated 
and hanging on strings. Tho noses had one lip and a part of 
tho forehead attached to them; tho chins had tho other, with 
generally a long board; sometimes the face was cutoff whole, 
and all the foaturos romainod together j sometimes it was divided 
into scraps, in all forma of mutilation. It was throagli thoao 
goodly uionuraenta of lininau glory the Sultan and all his train 
passed OYOvy day, and, no doubt, wore highly gratified by tho 
ghastly aspects they presented ; for here they were to remain 
till they were trampled into the mire of the street. Wherever 
the heaps were partly trodden down, the Turks passed over them 
with perfect indifference. The features, growing soft by putri- 
dity, continually attached themselves to their feet, and frequently 
a man went off with a lip or a chin sticking to his slippers, 
which were fringed with human board, as if they wore Hned 
with for. This display I again saw by accident on another 
occasion ; and when you hear of sacks of ears sent to Constan- 
tinople, you may be assured it is a reality, and not a figure of 
spiccch. But you are not to suppose they arc always cut 
from the heads of enemies, and on tho particular occasion they 
firo sent to commomorato. Tho number of Greeks killed at 
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I’atrna did iiol oxruod ladtjipM ouo Imudvud; Imt uohoh, p(U'h, 
and lips, \TCivo cul hidiKPi'inunatoly frutn nvory skull tlioy could 
lind, to Rwcdl Iko amouid,” 

llKOt(UA.lUIV AND Tlin Uaij Oi' Tlfl.', CtDOlUia. 

Lord Slrniigfoi’d soul tlio i’orto ii valuable present, IIo bad 
bi’ougbt with him a jiaii' of very largo globes IVom Bngkuul j 
and, as tlio Turks lind latterly shown some disposition to learn 
languages, he thought it would ho a good opportunity to teach 
them something else ; and he detorminod to send them over to 
tho Porte, and asked mo to go with them and explain thoir 

object This important present was brought over 

■with becoming respect. A C'horeash wont first with his baton 
of office; then followed two Jaiussarios, like Atlases, bearing 
worlds irpon their slioirlders ; then mysolf, attended by our prin- 
cipal dragoman in full cosliimo; and, finally, a train of Janissaries 
and attendants. When arrived at the Porto, rvo wore intro- 
chiGcd to tho lim JUffcmlh or Minister for Boroign Allhirs, who 
with oLlior luiniNLors, woi’O waiting for ns. Whon I had tho 
globoB put togothcr on thoir Iraiuos, they came round us with 
great interest ; and tho llois Efl'oudi, who thought, ex ojjloio, ho 
ought to kuo-w somctWug of geography, put on his speetnclos, 
and began to oxamino them. Tho first thing that stmclc them 
was tho compass in tho stand. Whon they ohsoivod tho noodlo 
always kept tho same position, they expressed groat surprise, and 
thought it was douo by some interior mechanism. It was mid- 
day, and the shadow of the frame of the window was on tho 
floor. I endeavoured to explain to them that tiio noodle was 
always found nearly in that direction, pointing to the north : I 
could only make them understand that it always turned towards 
the sun ! The Eeis ElFendi then asked me to sliow him England, 
When I pointed out tho small comparative spot on the groat 
globe, he turned to the rest, and said, “ Keetchuk,” little ; and 
they repeated all roimd, “Keetchuk,” in various tones of con- 
tempt. But whon I showed them the depoendoncies of tho 
empire, and particularly the respectable size of India, they said, 
“Beeyuk,” with some marks of respect. I also took occasion 
to shew them thd only mode of coming from thence to Constan* 
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iiuoplo liy sea, and Umt a slup coaild not sail witli a caa'go of 
coflbo from Mocha across the isthmns of Suoz. The now ap- 
poiniod di'agoman of tlio Porto, who had boon a Jow, and was 
irahucd with a slighter tinotiu'o of inforraatiou, was present ; so, 
after explaining to him ns much as I could make him conipro- 
hond, I loft to him the task of further instructing the niinisiors 
in this new science. Indeed it ap)pcarod to mo as if none of tliem 
had ever seem an artificial globe before, or oven a mariner’s 
compiass. — Walsh’s Oonslantinople. 

It has been often remai'ked, that the Turks are rather en- 
camped than settled in Europe. Ear from improving the coun- 
tries they govern, they scathe everything that comes within their 
reach ; they destroy monuments, but build none ; and when, at 
length, they are driven out by the chances of war or revolution, 
tho only traces they leave of thoir sway are to be found in the 
desolation with which they everywhere encompass themselves. 
They may bo compared to a flight of locusts, eating up and 
destroying whatever they alight upon ; conferring no benefits in 
return ; and, at last, when swept from the face of the earth by 
some kindly blast, only reineinborod from tho havoc they have 
committed , — BneydopasUa Britannioa, new odilioii, vol. iv., p. 129, 
— Art, AontBirs. 

Tho bai'harous anarchic despotism of Turkey, whore tho finest 
couutrios in tho mo.st gonial climates iu tho world are wasted by 
peace more than any comitries have been worri(\cl by war ; wboro 
arts are unknown, wboro manufactures languial), whore scienco 
is oxtinguished, wboro agriculture decays, whore the human race 
itself melts away and perishes under tho eye of the observer. — 
Burlce, 

The following is extracted from a work published in America, 
under tho title of Letters from Constantinople and its Bnvirons 
ly an American and altribulnd to the pen of Commodore Porter, 
the TJuited States’ Ghargk d’Ajfaires at the Sublime Porte ; — At 
length we discovered, about two miles to the left of our road, a 
Turkish village, which may always be known by the cypress trees 
and the burying ground; and, soon after this, an Armenian 
village, which may be known by the neat cultivation, the fine 
shady trees, tho mill-race, and an air of primitive patriarchal sort 
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of conifa’l wliich sooiiw to bo thrown over it, You can, oiico in 
ft while, BOO, ftfc ft hiHtiuioo, nomotlung hlco a poLliuoftt moving 
fti)o\ii; nnil horo aro horda of Cftlfcio, iioohs of shoop, goals, &c. 
But nono of those nro viaihlo on your approach to aTiirldsh 
town, whore all is Htill tmd gloomy. Shopliocpors you will iiud 
aittiug cross-logged, waiting for thoir cUHtomers, loo laay and 
mdolcnt to riao, for ihu purpose of talcing down nu article lor 
iiiapcction. It is a truth that I havo uovor soon a Turk buy 
jinything ainco I have hocn in the country. Tlioy are absolutely 
too indolent to buy. Neither havo I ever seen a Turk Avork, if 
there ia a possibility of his being idle. I have never seen one stand, 
if there was a possibility of his being sented. A blacksmith sits 
cross-legged at his anvil, and seats himself when he shoes a horse. 
A carpenter seats himself when he saws, bores holes, or drives a 
nail, planes, dubs rvith bis small adze, or chops with his hatchet, 
(I believe I havo named all his tools), if it be possible to do so 
without standing. 

nothing can bo nioro gloomy than tlio ajipoarnnco of things 
on ontoring a Turkish village. It is as qniot ns tho grave j tbo 
streets are narrorv ; tho doors all shut and locked ; tho windows 
all Intbicod ; not a human being to bo scon in tiro filthy s1/roota. 
A growling half-starvod dog, or abitch with bor hopoM progeny, 
which dopoud for thoir subsistonco on somo depository of 111 th- 
is all yon moot with of animated nature. You procood through 
tho inhospitable oul. skirts, despairing of meeting wherewith to 
satisfy the calls of nature, or a place of sholtor, wlion you at 
length arrive at perhaps half a dozen filtby littlo shops of six 
foot square, in each of which yon discover a solitary, squatting, 
silent, smoking Tm’k. Ho may glance liis oyos at you, but will 
not turn bis head ; that would ho too much trouble. Now, in- 
vestigate tbo contents of these shops, and yon will find as follows : 
— ^five, or, perhaps, six girths, for pack-horses, made of goats’ 
hair ; half a dozen halters for horses ; fifteen or twenty pounds 
of rancid Russian butter ; a small box, containing from one to 
two pounds of salt, and half a pound of ground popper. A few 
bars of curd cheese, looking very like Marseilles soap ; not much 
better in taste, and not so good for digestion. One quart of black 
salt olives ; half a pound of sewing twine, cut into needlefuls ; 
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0x^0 clothos lixio j Ixnlf a dozou loaves of brown broad ; and two 
bxuicbos of onions, witlx a string of garlick. Niixe tiraos out of 
ton, yon will find this to bo tbo stock in. trade of a Turkisb 
village sbopkeepor : and, over tbis, in his pitiful bos, will ho sit 
and smoke, day after day, witliout seeking a purchaser, or 
apparently caring whether one comes or not. If one calls and 
asks if he has any particular article, his answer is, simply, with- 
out raising his eyes, “ Yoke.” (No.) “ Can you inform me 
where I may procure the article ?” “Yoke.” It is of no use to try 
to get anything more out of him. He is as silent as the grave. 
If he has tho article asked for, he hands it to you, and names 
the price. When the money is laid on the counter, he merely 
brushes it with his hand through tho hole in the tiU, and then 
relapses into his former apathy. No compliments, no “ thanks 
for favom’s received, no caU again if you please.” Not the 
slightest emotion can be discovered. He never raises his eyes to 
see who his customer is or was ; he sees nothing but tho article 
sold, and tho money ; and he would disdain to spend a breath, 
or perform an action that was not indisponsablo to tho conclu- 
sion of iho bargain Give a Turk a mat to sloop on, 

a pipe, aucl a cup of ooffoe, aud you give liim tlio sum total of 
all earthly cujoyinonts. 

Tho magnifleonb plain of Nice burst on our viow. I have often 
dwelt with pleasure ou tho recolloetiou of my agreeable sxxrpi'ise, 
when, doBcoudiug the mountains at a place (I think) called 
tho Tout of Cordova, the lovoly view of tho valley of Mexico 
first presented itself to my astonished sight. No ono, I will 
venture to say, wJio has travellod from Yera Cruz to Mexico, 
hut rocollocts the spot I have reference to, and felt as I have 
felt. Let him recall to his mind the splendour of that sceno, 
aud he may then imagine the jolain of Nice, in all its fertility 
and beauty ; not, indeed, so extensive, but more studded with 
trees, aud equally so with villages, and presenting a picture to 
the cyo and the imagination not to bo svu'passed. But, after a 
painful descent from our lofty emiuence, by a very steep road, 
we found that, like the plain of Mexico, it was distance that 

gave to tho scenery its principal enchantment Like 

Mexico, everything is beautiful in the dislaneo : but nolhiua will 
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boar Qsaiuiuiiiion. View llio m'ouo cloMoly, and ilu' oIuu’ju 
■ v'mimhofi, Idio lavRO and tbidilo (lelds avu inilovS IVniii any liumau 
liabilatuin ; and, iL' a Holitaiy boiag or Iwo Ivappou io bo labour- 
ing near, you Jiiid thoiu eovorod wilb rnga and vonnin. Tho 
nlioi)Tu)rd, wiUi liirt uuuuiroua Hooka anil IiordH, ia a liall-starvod 
iniaorablo -wrckdi, eovored wHli fillliy abcop-Hkina, and diaguaiing 
io look at. Ilia food, a diy oruat, with porbapa an onion. iKulor 
ibo villagca, tbo strooliH aro almost impassablo Troiu Illlli, and 
you moot only a ragged, dirty, squalid jmpulation of beggars. 
Tho noble fields and vineyards aro tbo property of some Imiigiy 
and rapracions lord, -wboso intorests are confided to a cruel, liard- 
bearted, and rapiacious aga. Tho few in power, revelling in 
afFltionec and sploudour, bave reduced tbo mass of tbo people to 
a degree of misery which appeal's insupportable. This is Turkey. 


ESTdlACTS JfEOM LAEBNEE’S CABINET CYCLOPiE- 
DIA. niSTOEY OV POLANE. 

Lewis. 1370-— 1382. 

]ly yielding io tbo exorbitant domauds of tho kivhulont and 
Intoroatod nobles — by iucroashig tboir privilogos, and oxoxnjtLiiig 
them from tbo nocossni'y contributions — bo tbrow a dispropor- 
tionaio burden on tbo other orders of tho state, and promoted 
that aristocratic ascendancy before wlucb monareb and tbrono 
wore soon to bow. — P. 101. 

Hbdwm. 1382 — 1S8G. 

The death of Lewis was speedily followed by Ivoublos, raised 
cluefiy by tho turhulont nohles. PTotwithstandiug their oaths in 
favour of Alary aucl her hushaud SfgisrauucI — oaths in return for 
which they had extorted such great concessions — they oxcludod 
both, with tho design of extorting still greater from a now can- 
didate. Sigismund advanced to claim his rights. A civil war 
desolated several pirovitices. — P. 102. 

Oasimih IV. MdiS — ld92. 

Ender this monarch aristocracy made rapid progress in Poland. 
■When, on tho conclusion of the war, ho assomhled a diet for tho 
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piirposo of cloviaing momia of paying tlio troops tlioir arreai’s, it 
■was rosohod to resist the domaad in a way wliich should compel 
him to rolincpnish it. Hitherto the diets had consisted of isolated 
nobles, whom the hiug’fl summons or their own will had assem- 
bled : as their votes were irresponsible and given generally from 
motives of personal interest or prejudice, the advantage to the 
order at large had been purely accidental. Now, that order 
resolved to exercise a new and iiTesistible inJlueiico over tlie 
executive. As every nohlo could not attend the diet, yet as 
every one wished to have a voice in its deliherations, deputies 
were elected to bear the representations of those who could not 

attend What in England was tho foundation of 

rational freedom, was in Poland subversive of all order, all good 
government : in tbe former country, representation was devised 
as a check to feudal aristocracy, which shackled botk king and 
nation; in the latter it was devised by the aristocracy thom- 
solves, both to destroy the already too limited prerogatives of tho 
crown, and to rivet the chain of slavery on a 'wholo nation, — 

P. 121—123 This very diet annulled the humane 

decree of Casiinir the Groat, which povmittod a peasant to leave 
Ins niaslor for ill usage ; and enacted that in all cases such pea- 
sant iniglii bo clomaiiclod by his lord; nay, that whoever hai’- 
bonrod tho fugitive should bo visited with a hoavfy Pmo. This, 
and the assumption of judicial authority over their serfs, for pea- 
sants they can no longer bo called, was a restoration of the 
worst evils of feudality. — P. 123. 

Jons' Ai/BEUt I. 1492 — 1506, 

Evils of a nature still more to be dreaded menaced tho nnrr- 
mnriiig kingdom. Aided by the Turks and Tartars, the Voivode 
of Wallachia, penetrated into Podoha and Polish Eussia, the 
flouriBhing towns of which lie laid in ashes, and returned with 
immense booty and 100,000 captives.— P. 125. . . . Under 

his reign, not only was the national independence in great pieril, 
hut internal freedom, the freedom of tho agrieultiiral class, was 
annihilated. At tho diet of Petrikans, (held in 1496), tho selfish 
aristocracy decreed that henceforth no citizen or peasant should 
aspire to tho ecclesiastical dignities, which they reserved for them.- 
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solvoa aloaio. Tlio poaaanky, loo, woi'o pi'olul)ilocl from ollior 
Iribimala ilmxi tlioao ol' llioiv tyramiical mafltors : ilvoy vrovo ro- 
clucod to Llio most doplorablo slavery .—I*. 12?. 

AtjKXjUsueb, ICOl— 1506. 

Thus oiidod a roign nioi'o doplorablo, if posaiblo, ibau that of 
Jolm Alberti. — ^P. 129. 

SioxaMTrirB I. 1506—1648. 

Ho bad, bowover, raany obstaclos to oncountor; uciLbor tbe 
patriotism of bis views nor Ibo inflnenco of bis cbaractor conld 
always restrain the roatless tumults of bis nobles, who, proud of 
tbeir privileges and secure of impunity, tbwarted bis wisest views 
wbenevor caprice impelled them. Then the opposition of tbe high 
and petty nobility; tbe eagerness of tbe former to distinguish 
themselves from the rest of their order, by titles as well as riches; 
the hostility of both towards the citizens and hurgbers, whom they 
wished to enslave as effectually os they had done the peasantry ; 
and, lastly, tbo florcouess of contention between tbo adherents of 
the roformod and old religion, Jlllod his court with factions and 
his cities with discoutout. — P. 136. 

Im’EnEjsarroM. IIbhet ma YAnois. 1572— 16?di. 

The death of Sigismnnd Aixgustus, tho last of tlio Tagollos, gave 
iho Polish nohlos what thoy had long wanted— Iho lij-ivilogo of 
electing thoir monurchs, and of augraontijig their already enor- 
mous powers, by ovory nowpoaifas conveiita.* At 

first, it was expected that the oloction would he made by doputies 
only; hut, on the motion of a leading palatine, thal, as all nobles 
were equal in tho eye of the law, so all ought to concur in tho 
choice of a ruler, it was carried by acclamation that the assembly 
should consist of the whole body of tho equestrian order — of all 
at least who wero disposed to attend. This was another fatal 
innovation ; a diet of two or three hundred memhors, exclusive 
of tho senators, might possibly be managed ; but what authority 
could control 100,000 ? — Pp. 148 — 149. 

• Paota convonta meant a fresh bargain which was mncle by the nobles at 
every snccceding election of a king, anil by which Iheii own powers and piivi- 
Icgos were constantly augmented. 
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Tliia fooblo pi'in.co soon sighotl for the hauhs of Iho Seine t 
amidst the ferocious people whoso authority ho was constrained 
to rocogni/.o, and who despised him for his imbecility, ho had no 

hope of enjoyment Tho truth is, no criminal over 

longed to flee from his fetters so heartily as Henry from his im- 
perious subjects His flight was soon made known, 

. . . . A pursuit was ordered ; but Ilonry was already on 
the laaids of the Empire, before he was overtaken by the gi'aud 
chamberlain; to whom he presented a ring and eontmuod his 
journey. — P. 157. 

SiErnEir. 1675—1586. 

After the deposition of Henry, no less than five foreign and 
two native princes were proposed as candidates for the crown. 

During the struggle of Stephen with his rebellious subjects, 
the Muscovites had laid waste Livonia, To punish theii’ audacity, 
and wrest from their grasp tho conq^uests they had made during 
tho reign of his immediate predecessor, was now his object. War, 
'however’, was more easily declared than mado ; tho treasury was 
empty, and the nobles refused to replenish it. Of them it might 
truly be said, that, while they eagerly concurred in any burdens 
laid on tho other orders of tho state~on the clergy and tho 
burghers — those hnrdons they would not so much ns touch with 

one of thoir fiugers Tho Polish nobles were 

less alive to the glory of their country, than to the preservation 
of their monstrous privileges, which they appmehended might be 
endangered under so vigUant and able a rulei’. , . However 

signal the services which this great prince rendered to tho republic, 
he could not escape the common lot of his predecessors — the 
jealousy, the opposition, and the hatred of a licentious nobility ; 
nor could be easily quell tbe tumults which arose among them, — 
Pp. 168, 160, 161, 165. 

SioiSMUND m. 1686 — 1632. 

As usual, the mterregnum afforded ample opportunity for the 
gratification of individual revenge, and of tho worst passions of 
our nature. Tbe feud between Zborowskis and Zamoyskis, was 
more deadly than ever. Both factions appeared in tho field of 
election, with numerous bodies of armed adherents. The former 
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amoAHlodlo 10,000; Llio laUov wore losft Bti’oiig in ammljoi', bui 
niovo Rolodi,--]’. 1()7, . . . IIw wan, nu iiiiglit bo ox- 
poi'tud from bis oliaraolor, dlHnali'oiiH. Tlio Inna of bToltlinda and 
■Wallaolvla, oC a poi'luni of Jjivoiun, aaid laoi’liapM, allll move, of 
tliG Swcclisli ci'own foi' liJnasolf, mid ilio Muflcovito for bis hou, 
ombiUorod bis dooliniiig years. Evou Ibo 'viidoriea ivbieb sbod so 
blight n bistro over bis Kingdotii, wore but too doaiiy piireluisod 
by tbo blood aud treaHuro oxpoudod. Tbo internal state of Poland, 
during this pioriocl, is still worse. It oxbibHa littlo move than bis 
contentions -vvitb bis nobles, or witb bis Protostaiit subjects ; and 
tbo oppression of tbo peasants, by Iboir avaricious, tyrannical, 
and insulting masters — an opiprossion wbicb bo bad tlie biimaiiity 
to pity, but not tlio vigour to alleviate. — P. 178. 

iriA,nisL,is VII. (Vasa) 1032—1648. 

But all tbo glories of tills reign, all the advant.agcs it procuird 
to tbo republic, woro fatall}'- coiintcrbalancod by tbo haughty and 
iuluunatL policy of the nobloa towards tbo Cossacks. In tbo 
central provinces of tlio ropublic, tlioir unbounded power was 
cousidorably Tostiaiuod in ils oxorciso,bj tboiv habitual roBidoneo 
wnoiig tboir serfs ! but tlio distant posaossions of tbo Ukraiiio, 
novor saw tbo face of their rapacious landlords, but woi’o abaudunod 

to lows, tbo most unpopular and batofnlof stewards 

Obtaining uo rodress from tbo diet —tbo mombors of wbicli, bow- 
over jealous of tboir own libortios, would allow nono to tbo ]) 0 o])lo 
— they bad laid tboir complaints before tbo tlirouo of tbo late 
monnreb, Sigisuuind III. With every disposition, that nionai’cb 
was utterly pioworless to relievo them : Uladislas was equally woU- 
mtontionocl, and equally iniablo to satisfy thorn. On ono occn.sion, 
the lati or prince is said to have replied to tbo deputies from tboso 
sons of the wilderness — “ Have you no sabre, s?” 'Wbel.bor sueb 
a reply was given tlicin or not, both sabres and lances woro 
speedily in requisition. Tboir first efforts woro unsuccessful 
This failure rather enraged than discouraged them ; aud their ox- 
asporation was increasocl by the annihilation of their religious 
hierarchy, of their civil privileges, of their territorial revenues, 
and by their degradation to tho rank of serfs — all which iniquities 
were done by the diet of nobles 1638, S' ay, a resolution was 
taken, at the same time, to extirpate both tbeir faiib and thom- 
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solvosj if Llioy showed any diaposilion to oacapo tlio bondage 
doomed them. Again tlioy armed, and, by thoir combination, bo 
imposed on the troops sent to subduo tbom, that a proniiso was 
made tbom of restoring the privilcgca wbieb bad boon so wicbedly 
and so impolitically wi’ostod from tbom. Snob a promise, bowoym’, 
was not intended to be fulfilled; tbe Oossaebs, in revenge, made 
frequent irruptions uato tbe palatinate of tbe grand dueby, and 
no longer prevented Ibe Tartars from similar outrages. Some 
idea may be formed of tbo extent of tbeso depredations, wben it 
is known that, from tbo prmccly domains of one noble alone, 
30,000 peasants were carried away, and sold as slaves to tbe Turks 
and Tartars. Things were in this state, when a new instance of 
outrageous cruelty, mflicted upon tbo family of a veteran Cossack, 
Bogdan Cbmiclnicld by name — whose valoni’ nndor tbe ensigns 
of tbo republic, was known far beyond tbe bounds of bis nation 
— spread tbo flames of insurrection fi’om one end of tbe Ukraine 

to tbo oilier, and lent fearful force to tliem intensity 

Tbo bolt of vengoauco, so long suspended, at length fell. At tbo 
bead of 40,000 Tartars, and of many times that number of Cos- 
sacks, wbo bad wrongs to bo rodrossed as well os bo, and whom 
tbo talo of his bad summoned around him with oloctric rapidity, 
bo began bis (barful marcli. Two succoBsivo armies of tbo re- 
public, wMcb oiulcavourcdio stem tbo lido of inundation, woro 
utterly swept away by tbo torrent ; tboir gonorals and snporior 
officers led away captives, and lr0,000 peasants consigned to Iiopo- 
less bondage. 

Attbis critical moment, expired Uladisl as— a misfortune scarcely 
inferior to tbe insurrection of the Cossacks ; for never did a state 
more urgently demand the authority of such a monarch. Under 
him, tbe republic was prosperous, notwithstanding her wars with 
tbe Muscovites and Turks ; and, bad bis advice been taken, the 
Cossacks would have remained faithful to her, and opposed an 
effectual barrier to tbo incursions of the Tartars. But eternal 
justice had doomed tbe chastisement of a haughty, tyrannical, 
and unprincipled aristocracy, on whom reasoning, entreaty, or 
remonstrance, could have no effect, and whose understandings 
were blinded by hardness of heart. In their conduct during these 
reigns, there appears something like fatabty, which may bo 
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explained by n maxim eouflrraod by all bwnan oxjiovionco.—QKem 
Dous viiU perUcre, prm tIementat.*~Vi\ 182 — 3—4 — b. 

INTEIIBECINUM— Jonir Oasimib. KiOS. 

Novov was interropmm move fatal tlian that which followed the 
death of ITladialna. Tho tcmblo Bogdan, breathing vongoanco 
against tho Topublio, seized on tho whole of tho Ukrnino, and 
advancod.towards Eod Enssia. lie was jobiod by vast hordoa of 
Tartars from Eoaaarabia and tho Orimoa, who longed to assist in 
tho contemplated annihilation of tlio ropnblio. This confodoracy 
of Mnasnlmans, Sociniana, and fl-roelis, all actuated by feelings 
of the most Tandictivo character, committed excesses at which 
tho soul revolts; — the churches and monasteries were lev 
with the ground — the nuns wore violated — priests were fora 
under tho raised poniard, irot merely to contract brit to eonsum- 
mate marriage with the trembling inmates of tbe cloisters, and, 
in general, both wore snbsoqtiently sacrificed ; tli e rest o f the clorgj 
wore dispatched without morcy. But tho chief weight of von- 
goanoo fob. on tho nobles, who woro doomed to a lingoring death ; 
whoso wivoB and claughtora woro stripped naked boforo their oyos ; 
and, aflor violation, woro whipped lo death in sight of tho rnthloss 
invadoTs. — P. 180. 

Sctu’coly an ovil can bo montionod which did not afiliol, tho 
kingdom during tho eventful reign of this monarch. To tho 
horrors of invasion by so many onomios,'>mnst now bo added those 

of domestic strife. — P. 190 In this beautiful picture 

of disasters abroad and anai’cliy at homo — of carnage and misery 
on every side, tho disbanded mOitaiy now took a prominent part. 

' — P. 197 In short, tbe reign of this monarch, while 

it exhibits a continued succession of tbe worst evils which have 
afflicted nations, is unredeemed by a single advantage to the re- 
public ; its only distinction is tbe fearfully accelerated impiilso 
which it gave to the decline of Poland, Tho fact speaks little 
either for monarch or diet j but be must not be blamed with undue 
severity ; his heart was hotter than his head ; and both were supe- 
rior to those of tho turbulent, fierce, and ungovernable men who 
composed a body at once legislative and executive. 


* Those whom God would destroy, he first deprives of renson. 
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MiODAm. 1008—1673, 

Tlio first act of tfio diot of nobles was to declare that no Pollsli 
king slxould liercaftor abdicate ; the fetters be might asBimie ■were 

thus roudored evoidnsting. — P. 199 At this timo, 

no less than fire armod confederacies wero opposed to each otbor 
' — of the' great against the king— of the loyal iii his favour— of 
the army in defence of their chief, whom Michael and Ids party 
had resolved to try, as implicated in the Prench party ; of the 
Lithuanians against the Polos; and, finally, of the servants against 
their masters — the peasants against their lords. — P. 203. 

John III. (Sobiosld.) 1674! — 1696. 

Though ho convoked diet after diet, in the hope of ohtainiug 
the necessary supplies, diot after diot was dissolved by tbe fatal 
veto i for tbo same reason, be could not procure tbc adoption of 
the many salutary courses ho recommended, to banish anarchy, 
to put tho kingdom on a pornianont footing of defence, audio 
amend tho laws.— P. 209. 

I'hiEDETiio AuansTus. 1690—1733. 

Pi'odoric Augustus died early in 1733. II in reign was one cou- 
liiinod scemo of dj.sastcrs; many of which may ho iuiguicd to 
himsolf, but ‘more, porhapa, to tlie inllucuco of circmnstaucos. — 
P, 225. 

PfiEDEttic Auottstus II. 1733 — 1763. 

Though, under Prodcric Augustus, Poland entered on no foreign 
war, bis roigu was tho most disastrous in hor annals. While tho 
Muscovite and Prussian armies traversed her plains at ploasuro, 
and extorted whatever they pleased ; while one faction opouly 
opposed another, not merely in the diot hut on the Bold; while 
every national assembly was immediately dissolved by tbe veto ’ 
the laws could not bo expected to exorcise much authority. They 
were, in fact, utterly disregarded; the tribunals were divided, or 
forcibly overturned, and bmto force prevailed on every side. The 
miserable peasants vainly sought the 2 irotectlon of tiieir lords, 
who were either powerless or indifferent to their complaints. 
While thousands cxpjired of hunger, a far greater number sought 
to relieve their necessities by open deorodations 
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l)oi’fi, It'aa fcmnidulilo (mly iluin llio kindred iiniasoH coiigrogaii'd 
nndorilin nnmoof aiddiern, inroMlcd Uio cminivy in ovovy divedion 
rainiuo akled Lho dcvnalalinns of koLli ; ilio pai)ula1/ion, no Iohh 
than Iko woaUli of Ihc kingdom, docroiiHod witli fi'igkUiil lapidiLy 
— r. 232. 

STAOTaiiAS AuaersTtra. 1763—1795, 

During Uio fow following yo.nrH, Poland preseniad ilio appclaelo 
of a CQimk'y oxbaiiai,cd alilco liy ila own lUsacnsiona and tlio anna 
of its enemies. Tlio calm w^aa unusual, and would liavo koon a 
klessing could any salutary laws havo keen adopted by tbo diets. 
Many suck, indeed, were proposed, tlio most signal of wMcb was 
tbo emancipation of tbo sorfa ; but tbo very proposition was re- 
ceived with sucb indignation by tbo solfiab nobles, that Russian 
gold was not wanted to defeat tbo olbor measures with wliicb it 
was accompnnied— tliG suppression of tbo veto, and tlio ostablisb- 

ment of an boreditary monareby. — P, 2‘1'2 

Tlio republic was tlius erased from tbo list of nations after an 
oxislonco of near ton centuries. That a country witbonfc govorn- 
inont, (for Polmid bad none, i)roi)orly so called, after tbo extinction 
of tbo JagolloB, 1572,) without finances, w'iibout army, and de- 
pending for its existence, year aflor year, on tumultuous levies, 
ill-disciplined, ill-avtacd, axvd worse paid, sbould bavo so long 
preserved its indopendonco, in defiance, too, of tbo jiowoi'fii] 
nations around, and wilb a groat portion of its own inbabitants, 
wboin ages of tyranny bad oxnsperatod, bostllo toils success-— 
is tbo most astonisbing fact in all bistory. Wliat valour must 
Ibat bavo been, wbicli could enable one bnndrcd tbonsand men 
to trample on a whole nation naturally prone to revolt, and bid 
defiance to Europe and Asia — to Christinn and Mussulman, both 
ever ready to invade tbo republic! — ^P. 256, 



ITOS AND 1853, 

IN 

THREE LETTERS. 


“ Tho passions •wore excited ; democratic ambition was 
“ aivalioned ; the dosiro of power nndor tlio name of Eoforni 
“ was rapidly gaining ground among iho middle ranks, and fhe 
“ institutions of tlio country wore tliroatoncd with an overthrow 
“ as violent as that which had recently taken place in tho IFroneli 
“ monarchy. In those circumstances, tho only mode of checking 
“ tho evil was hy engaging in a foreign contest, by drawing off 
“ tho ardent spirits into active service, and, in lieu of the modern 
“ desire for innovation, rousing the ancient gallantry of the Bri- 
“ tish nation.” — Alison, vol, iv, p. 7. 
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NOTE. 


Mr. Cobden wrote Ms pamphlet on Russia mainly 
to combat the alarm wMcli the supposed policy of 
that unwieldy empire had excited. It was therefore 
only natural, that, when in 1852-3, the public mind 
was filled with apprehensions of a French inyasion, 
Mr. Cobden should thoroughly examine the grounds 
of the panic, and seek to recall tlie nation to a sense 
both of what was due to its own dignity and of the 
misery which could not fail to be provoked by the 
revival of the aneient distrust and enmity between 
the two countries. The scries of admirable speeches 
which he delivered at this time will long live in the 
memory of his countrymen. Mr. Cobden saw a con- 
siderable analogy between the epoch of 1793 and 
that of 1853 \ for in both the same influences 
were at work to stimulate the fears of the people, 
and in both our nearest neighbour was the object of 
attack. The death of the Dulce of Wellington, as 
well as the elevation of Louis Napoleon to supreme 
power, contributed to re-awaken the old sentiment 
of hostility towards France ; and, therefore, taking a 
typical sermon on the Iron Duke’s death as, to some 
extent, the text of his pamphlet, Mr. Cobden proceeded 
to deduce from the authentic history of a former 
period the lessons which it taught, and to show that 
whatever might have been the traditions of states- 
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men, tlic trae infcorcsis of Ibotli nations were Toasod 
upon mutual fricnclsliip anti good will. 

This pamplilet excited die attention not only of 
England, but of tlio cmlized world, and gave birth 
to eager discussions in every European and Ameri- 
can journal. It was published, in extenso^ in the 
columns of the “The Times” and of the “Manchester 
Examiner.” Some fifty thousand copies of a cheap 
edition were circulated by the Peace Congress Com- 
mittee alone. It passed through many editions; and its 
readers must have numbered hundreds of thousands. 

The preface which Mr. Cohden wrote for the last 
edition, is reproduced on the following page. 
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PREFACE. 


The stovm of adverse criticism, with which the 
first appearance of this pamphlet was assailed from 
certain c[uarters, did not stirprise me. My censors 
had joined in the cry of “ a French invasion,” and 
my argument would therefore only prove successful 
in proportion as i t impugned their judgment. Unless 
I could be shown to he wrong, they could not possibly 
be right. When the accuser is arraigned before the 
accused, it is not difficult to foresee what the judgment 
willhc.— Thno can aloiic arbilrato between me and 
my opponents ; but even they must admit that the 
throe mouths which have elapsed since I penned 
these pages have not diminished my chances of a 
favourable award. — 

I have endeavoured with all humility to profit by 
the strictures so liberally bestowed on the historical 
part of my argiunent, by correcting any errors into 
which I might have inadvertently fallen. But I am 
bound to state that I have not found an excuse for 
altering a fact, or for adding or withdrawing a single 
line. I have been charged with an anachronism in 
having designated the hostilities which terminated in 
1816 as “ the war of 1793.” I must confess that I 
have regarded this objection as something very like 
a compliment, in so fax at least as it may without 
presumption be accepted in proof of +1ip 
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3H tlie wiy of lioHiilo evil toiam;—' for who ja ignorant 
tUiit Nfipolcon, tlic genina of that epoch, was brought 
forth aiul I'duciitetl l>j na, — ^that he, xnrtil thou an 
ohac’Viri' yonth, phiccd his foot upon the first step of 
the huldcr of farao when he drove, our forces from. 
Toalon hi 17133, and that it was in overcoming the 
eoalitions created hy British energy, and suhsidiKed 
with English gold, that he found occasions for the 
display of his almost superhuman powers ? 

It is true that there were brief suspensions of 
hostilities at the peace, or, more properly spealdng, 
the truGG of Amiens, and during Bonaparte's short 
sojourn at Elba ; but even if it were clear that Na- 
pol eon's ambition put an end to the peace, it would 
pirovo nothing but that ho had by tlxo ordinary 
worJdngs of the moral law boon in the moan time 
raised into a retributive agent for the chastisement 
of those who were the authors of the original war. 
I am hound however to add that, if wo examine the 
oircumstaucos wliich led to the renewal of hostilities, 
after the short iutorvals of peace, wc shall find that 
our government showed quite as great readiness for 
war in 1803 and 1815, as they bad done in 1793. 


Mcirch '22nd^ 1863, 


E. C. 
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LETTER 1. 

MR. COBDEN' TO THE REVEREND . 

Decemhor, 1S52. 

My deae Sie, 

A CCEPT my tlianlcs for yonr kindness in for- 
warding me a copy of yonr Sermon upon tlie deatli 
of tiro Date of Wellington. I am glad to observe, 
that lilce nearly all the commentators upon the 
achievements of the groat warrior, you think it 
necessary to assume the fact that the war of the 
French Eovolution was on our side defensive in its 
origin, and had for its object the vindication of the 
rights and liberties of mankind, A word or two 
upon that question by and by. But let us at least 
rejoice, that, tbauks to the progress of the spirit of 
Christianity, wo have so far improved upon the age 
of Froissart, as no longer to lavish our admiration 
upon warriors, regardless of the cause to which 
they may devote themselves. It is not enough now 
that a soldier possesses that courage whch Gibbon 
designates “ the cheapest and most common quality 
of human nature,” and which a still greater* 
authority has declared to be the attribute of all 
men, be must be m(n-ally right, or be fights without 
our sympathy — he must present bettor title-deeds 

* “I believe every man is brave” — Duke of Wellington, 
T-Tonse of Eorcls, June 15, 1852. 
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than the record of his exploits, ivrittcn hi hlood 
with the point of the sword, before he can lay claim 
to our reverence or admiration. This, at least, is 
the doctrine now professed; and the profession of 
such a faith, even if our works do not quite cor- 
respond, is an act of homage to an advanced civili- 
zation. 

The Sermon with which you have favoured me, 
and which is, I presume, but one of many thousands 
written in the same spirit, takes still higher ground ; 
it looks forward to the time when the religion of 
Christ shall have so far prevailed over the wicked- 
ness of this world, that men will “ beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks : nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” In the 
mean time, it condemns all war, excepting that 
which is strictly defensive, and waged in behalf of 
the dearest mterests of humanity, it professes no 
sympathy for warriors, no admiration for the pro- 
fession of arms, and sees less glory in the achieve- 
ments of the most successful soldier than in the calm 
endm'ance of the Christian martyr, or the heroism 
of him who first ventures alone and unarmed as the 
ambassador of Jesus Chiist among the heathen. 
“ But,” says the sermon, “ an occasion may un- 
doubtedly arise when a resort to arms is necessary 
to rescue the nations of Europe from a tyrant who 
has trodden their liberties under foot. At such tunes 
God has never failed to raise up an instrument to 
accomplish the good work; such an occasion un- 
doubtedly was the usurpation of Napoleon, and his 
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deadly liostility to this country, and such an instru- 
ment was tlie Duke of Wellington.” 

It is impossible to deny that the last extract gives 
expression to the opinion of the majority of the peo- 
,ple of this counti'y,— or at lea.st to a majority of those 
who form opinions upon such matters, — as to the 
origin of the last war. 

If we were discussing the wars of the Heptarchy, 
the q^uestion would not, as hlilton has trvdy observed, 
deserve more consideration at our hands than a 
battle of kites and crows. But the impression that 
exists m the public mind i‘e,specting the origin and 
history of the last French war may affect the ques- 
tion of peace or war for the fntiwe ; — it is already 
giving a character to our policy towards the govern- 
ment and people of France. There is a prevalent 
and active belief among us that that war arose from 
an unprovoked and unjust attack made upon us ; that 
we were desirous of pieace, but were forced into hos- 
tilities; that in spite of our pacific intentions, our 
shores were menaced with a French invasion ; and 
that such having been our fate, in spite of all our 
efforts to avoid a rupture, what so natural as to 
expect a like treatment from the same quarter in 
future? and, as a rational deduction from these 
premises, we call for an increase of our “ national 
defences,” 

Now, so far is this from being a true statement of 
the case, it is, I regret to say, the very opposite of 
the truth. I do not hesitate to affirm that nothing 
was ever more conclusively proved by evidence in a 
court of law than the fact, revstine; upon historical 
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documents, and official acts, that England was tlie 
aggressor in the last French war. It is not enough 
to say that France did not provoke hostilities. She 
all hut went down on her knees (if I may apply such 
a phrase to a nation) to avert a rupture with this 
country. Take one broad fact in illustration of the 
conduct of the two countries. On the news of the 
insurrection m Paris, on the 10th of August, 1792, 
reaching this country, our ambassador was imme- 
diately recalled ; not on the ground that any insult 
or slight had been offered to him, hut on the plea, 
as stated in the instructions transmitted to him by 
the foreign minister, a copy of which was presented 
to Parliament, that the King of France having been 
deprived of his authority, the credentials under 
which oiu- ambassador had liitherto acted were no 
longer available ; and at the same time we gave the 
French ambassador at London notice that he would 
no longer he officially recognized by our government, 
hut could remain in England only in a private 
capacity. How far the judgment of the present 
age sanctions the course our government pursued 
on that occasion may be known by comparing our 
conduct then with the policy we adopted in 1848, 
when our ambassador at Paris found no difficulty, 
after the flight of Louis Philippe, in procuring ftesh 
credentials to the French Eepublic, and remaining 
at his post during all the successive changes of rulers, 
and when om’ own government hastened to receive 
the ambassador of France although he was no longer 
accredited from a crowned head. 

But France being in 1792 already involved m a 
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war with Austria and Pmssia, whoso armies were 
marching upon her frontiers, and menaced at die 
same time hy Eussia, Sweden, Spain, and Sardinia, 
being in fact assailed openly or covertly by all the 
despotic powers of the Continent, nothing was so 
much to be efreaded by her as a maritime war with 
England, for which owmg to the neglected state of 
her navy she was wholly unprepared.* By the 
Treaty of 1786, which then regulated the intercourse 
of the two countries, it was stipulated that the re- 
calling or sending away their respective ambassadors 
or ministers should be deemed to be equivalent to a 
declaration of war between the two coimtries. In- 
stead of seizing the opportunity of a ruptoe afforded 
by the conduct of England, the French government 
Tedoubled their efforts to maintain peace. Tlieir 
ambassador remained in London from August till 
January following, in his private capacity, holding 
fr’ecpxent correspondence with oiu’ foreign minister, 
Lord Grenville, submitting to any condition however 
hirmiliating, in order to procme a hearing, and not 
even resenting the indignity of having had two of 
his letters returned to him, one of them through the 
medium of a clerk m the Foreign office. At length 
upon the receipt of the intelligence of the execution 
of Louis XVIth, the French Ambassador received 
on the 24th January, 1793, from Lord Grenville, an 
order of the Privy Council peremptorily requiring 
him to leave the kingdom in eight days. 

The sole ground alleged hy the British Govern- 

* England had, in 1792, 153 ships of tho lino ; and Franco, 80. 
■ — James’ Naval Jlistory, 
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ment for tliis step was tlie execution of the French 
King. England* which had 140 years before been 
the fu'st to set the example to Europe of decapitat- 
hrg a monarch, England which, as is observed by 
Madame de Stacl, has dethroned, banished, and 
executed more kings than all the rest of Europe, was 
suddenly seized with so gi'eat a horror for regicides 
as to be unable to tolerate the presence of the French 
ambassador ! 

The war which followed is said by the sermon 
before me to have been in defence of the liberties 
of Europe. Wliere ai-e they ? Circimspice ! — I 
can only say that I have sought for them from 
Cadiz to Moscow without having been so fortunate 
as to find them. When shall we he proof against 
the ti’ausparent appeal to oiur vanity involved in 
the “ liherties-of-Europe” argument? We had not 
forty thousand British troops engaged on one field 
of battle on the Continent during the whole war. 
Yet we are taught to believe that the nations of 
Europe, niunheriug nearly two hundred millions, 
owe their liberty to our prowess. If so, no better 
proof could he given, that they are not worthy of 
freedom. 

* Ttie Marquis of Laiisdomie speaking of the prohahle exe- 
eulion of the King of Kratiee, saiil, “ Such a King was not a fit 
object for punishment, and to screen him from, it every nation 
ought to interpose its good offices ; hut England, above all, was 
hound to do so, because he had reason to believe that what had 
encouraged the Erouch to bring him to trial was the precedent 
ertablkhed by England in the uufortiuiato and disgraceful case 
of Charles lat.”—Dec. 21, 1792. 
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But, in trutli, tlie onginatox-s o£ tlie war xicvcr pre- 
tended, tliat tliey wei'e figliting for tlie lilierties of 
tlie people anywliere. Their avowed object was to 
sustain the old governments of Europe. The advo- 
cates of tlie war were not the friends of popular 
freedom even at liome. The liberal party were 
ranged on the side of peace — Lansdowne, Bedford, 
and Lauderdale, in the Lords ; and Eox, Sheridan, 
and Grey, in the Commons — were the strenuou.s 
opponents of the war. They were sustained out of 
doors by a small minority of intelligent men who 
saw through the arts by which the war was rendered 
popular. But, (and it is a mournful fact,) the advo- 
cates of peace were clamoured down, their persons 
and property left inseexu'e, and even their families 
exposed to outrage at the hands of the populace. 
Yes, the whole truth must be told, for we require it 
to be laiown, as some safeguard against a repetition 
of the same scenes ; the mass of the people, then 
wholly imeducated, were instigated to join in the 
cry for war against France. It is equally true, and 
must be remembered, that when the war had been 
carried on for two years only, and when its effects 
had been felt^ in the high price of food, diminished 
employment, and the consequent sufferings of the 
working classes, crowds of people surroxmdcd the 
King’s carriage, as he proceeded to the Houses of 
Parliament, shouting, “Bread, bread! peace, peace !” 

But, to revert to the question of tlie meiits of the 
last French war. The assumption put forth in the 
Sermon that we Avere engaged m a strictly defensive 
war is, I regret to say, historically untrue. If you 
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will examine the proofs, as they exist in the nil- 
changeable public records, you will be satisfied of 
this. And let us not forget that our history will 
ultimately be submitted to the judgment of a tri- 
bunal, oyer wliich Englishmen will exercise no in- 
fluence beyond that which is derived from the truth 
and justice of their cause, and from whose decision 
there will he no appeal. I allude, of course, to the 
collective wisdom, and moral sense, of future genera- 
tions of men. In the case before us, however, not 
only are we constrained, by the evidence of facts, to 
confess that we were engaged in an aggressive war, 
but the multiplied avowals and confessions of its 
authors and partisans themselves leave no room to 
doubt that they entered upon it to put down opinions 
by physical force, one of the worst, if not the very 
worst, of i^otives with which a people can embark 
in war. The question, then, is, shall we, in esti- 
mating the glory of the general who commands in 
such a war, take into account the antecedent merits 
of the war itself? The question is answered by the 
Sermon before me, and by every other writer upon 
the subject, professing to be under the influence of 
Christian principles; they all assume, as the condi- 
tion precedent, that England was engaged in a 
defensive war. 

There are two ways of judging the merits of a 
soldier : the one, by regarding solely his genius as 
a commander, excluding all considerations of the 
justice of the cause for wliich he fights. This is the 
ancient mode of dealing with the subject, and is still 
followed by professional men, and others of easy 
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consciences in such matters. These critics will, for 
example, recognize a higher title to glory, in the 
career of Suwarrow than in that of Kosciusko, be- 
cause the former gained the greater number of im- 
portant victories. 

There is another and more modem school of com- 
mentators which professes to withhold its admhation 
from the deeds of the military hero, unless they be 
performed in defence of justice and humanity. 
With these the patriot Pole is greater than the 
fiussian general, because his cause was just, he hav- 
ing been obviously engaged in a defensive contest, 
and contending, too, for the dearest rights of home, 
family and country. 

Kow, the condition which I think we may fairly 
, impose uj^on the latter description of judges is, that 
they take the needful trouble to inform themselves 
of the merits of the cause in hand, so as to be com- 
petent to give a conscientious judgment upon it. In 
the case of the Duke of Wellington, the wars which 
he carried on with so much ability and success on 
the Continent, were in their chai'acter precisely 
the opposite of that upon which the Sermon ought, 
according to its own principle, to invoke the appro- 
bation of Heaven. 

The Duke himself did not evidently recognize the 
responsibility of the commander for the moral cha- 
racter of his campaigns. His theoiy of “ duty ” 
gave him military absolution, and separated most 
completely the man from the soldier. 

Some of the Duke’s biographers have hardly done 
him justice, in the sense in which they have eulo- 
voT I. 2 b 
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gized him for the strict performance of his duty. 
Nor have they acted with more fairness towards 
their countrymen, for, by implication, they would 
lead us to infer that it is an exception to the rule 
when an Englishman does his duty. In the vulgar 
meaning they have attached to this trait in his 
character, they have lowered him to the level of the 
humblest labourer who does his diTty for weekly 
wages. Duty with the Duke meant something more. 
It was a professional principle, — the military code 
expressed in one word. He was always subordinate 
to some higher authority, and acted from an impulse 
imparted from without ; just as an army surrenders 
will, reason, and conscience to some one who exer- 
cises all these powers in its behalf. Sometimes it 
was the Queen ; sometimes the public service ; or 
the apprehension of a civil war ; or a famine which 
changed his course, and induced him to take up a 
new position 5 but reason, or conscience, or will, 
seemed to have no more to do in the matter than in 
the manoeuvres of an army, We did not know to 
his death what_ were the Duke’s convictions upon 
Free Trade, Eeform, or Catholic Emancipation. In 
his public capacity he never seemed to ask himself 
—what ought I to do ? hut what must I do ? This 
principle of subordination, which is the very essence 
of military discipline, is at the same time the weak 
part and blot of the system. It deprives us of the 
man, and gives us instead a machine ; and not a 
self-acting machine, but one requiring power of 
some description to move it. The best that can be 
said of it is, that when honestly adhered to, as in the 
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case of tlxe Duke, it protects us agfiiust the attempts 
of individual selfishness or ambition. He would 
never have betrayed his trast, so long as he could 
find a power to whom he was responsible. That 
was the only point upon which lie could have ever 
felt any difficulty. Had he been, like Monk, in the 
command of an army in times of political confusion, 
he would have gone to London to discover the 
legal heir to his “ duty,” whether it was the son of 
the Protector, or the remains of the Rump Parlia- 
ment ; but he would never have dreamed of selling 
himself to a Pretender, even had he been the son of 
a king. Should the time ever come (which Heaven 
forbid !) when the work which the Duke achieved 
needs to be repeated, it is not likely that there rvill 
be found one who will surpass him in the ability,, 
courage, honesty and perseverance which he brought 
to the accomplishment of the task. But amongst 
all his high merits — and they place him in dignity 
and moral worth immeasurably above Marlborough 
or even Nelson — ^lie would have been probably the 
last to liave claimed for himself the title of the 
champion of the liberties of any people. No atten- 
tive reader of his dispatches will fall into any such 
delusion as to his own views of his mission to the 
Peninsula. Or if any doubt still remain, let him 
consult the classic pages of Napier. 

Let me only refer you to the accompanying ex- 
tracts from the History of the Peninsular War : — 

“ But the occult source of most of these difficulties 
is to be found in the inconsistent attempts of the 
British Cabinet to uphold national independence 

3 n o 
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■with internal slavery against foreign aggression, 
with an ameliorated government. The clergy, who 
led the mass of the people, clung to the English, 
because they supported aristocracy and church domi- 
nation. * * * * The English ministers 

hating Napoleon, not because he was the enemy of 
England, but because he was the champion of 
eq^uality, cared not for Spain unless her people were 
enslaved. They were willing enough to use a liberal 
Cortes to defeat Napoleon, but tliey also desired to 
put down that Cortes by the aid of the clergy, and 
of the bigoted part of the people.” — Vol. iv. p, 259. 

“ It was some time before the church and aristo- 
cratic party discovered that the secret policy of 
England was the same as their own. It was so, 
however, even to the upholding of the Inquisition 
which it was ridiculously asserted had become ob- 
jectionable only in name.” — ^Vol. iv. p. 350. 

I coidd, also, refer you to another instructive 
passage (vol. iii. p. 271), telling us, amongst other 
things, that the “ educated classes of Spain shrunk, 
from the British Government’s known hostility to all 
free institutions.” But I have carried my letter 
already to an unreasonable length, and so I con- 
clude. 

Yours faithfully, 

Richard Gobden. 

To file Heverend . 
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LETTER 11. 

ME. COBDEN TO THE EEVEEEND . 

Decemher, 1852. 

My DEAR Sir, 

You ask me to direct you to the best sources 
of information for those particulars of the origin of 
the French war to which 1 briefly allnded in my last 
letter. Wliat an illustration does this afford of our 
habitual neglect of the most important part of 
history, — namely, that which refers to our own 
country, and more immediately affects the destinies 
of the generation to which we belong ! If you feel 
at a loss for the facts necessary for forming a judg- 
ment upon the events of the last century, how much 
more inaccessible must that knowledge be to the 
mass of the people. In truth, modern English 
history is a tabooed study in our common schools, 
and the young men of our Universities acquire a far 
more accurate knowledge of the origin and progress 
of the Punic and Peloponnesian wars, than of the 
wars of the French revolution. 

Tlie best record of facts, and especially of State 
papers, referiing to our modern history is to be found 
in the Annual Eegister. These materials have been 
digested by several writers. The Pictorial JlistOTy 
of Engla7icl is not conveniently arranged for refer- 
ence; and, although the facts are carefully given, 
the opinions, with reference to the events in ques- 
tion, have a strong Tory bias. The earliest and 
latest periods of this history are written in a liberal 
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and enlightened spirit ; but that portion which 
embraces the American and French revolutions, fell 
somehow under the control of politicians of a more 
contracted and bigoted school. Alison, of whose 
views and principles I shall not be expected to 
approve, has given the best narrative of the events 
which followed the French revolution down to the 
close of the war. His work, which has passed 
through many editions, is admirably arranged for 
reference. Scott’s Life of Napoleon is the most 
readable book upon the subject, but not the most 
reliable for facts and figures. 

But if you would really understand the motives 
with which we embarked upon the last French war, 
you must turn to Hansard, and read the debates 
in both Houses of Parliament upon the subject 
from 1791 to 1796. This has been with me a 
favourite amusement ; and I have culled many ex- 
tracts which are within reach. Shall I put them 
together for you ? They may probably be of use 
beyond the purposes of a private letter. But there 
is one condition for which I will stipulate. There 
must be a very precise and accurate attention to 
dates in order to understand the subject in hand. 
Banish from your mind all vague floating ideas 
arising out of a confusion of events extending over 
the twenty-two years of war. Our business lies 
with the interval from 1789, when the Constituent 
Assembly of France met, till 1793, when war com- 
menced between England and France. Bear in 
mind we are now merely investigating the origm 
and cause of the ruptm-e between the two countiies, 
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The ten years from, the close of the American war 
hi 1783 to the commencement of the war with' 
France in 1793, was a period of remarkable prosperity. 
To the astonishment of all parties, the separation of 
the American Colonies which had been dreaded as 
the signal for our national ruin, was followed by an 
increased commercial intercourse with the mother 
country. The mechanical inventions connected 
with the cotton trade and other manufactures, and 
the recent improvement in the steam engine, were 
adding rapidly to our powers of production ; and 
the consequent demand for labour, and accumula- 
tion of capital diffused general comfort and well- 
being throughout the land. Such a state of things 
always tends to produce political contentment, and 
never were ^he people of this country less disposed 
to seek for reforms, still less to think of revolution, 
than when the attention of Europe was first drawn 
to the proceedings of the Constituent Assembly 
of France in 1789. The startling reforms effected 
by that body, and the captivating appeals to first prin- 
ciples made by its orators soon attracted the sympa- 
thies of a certain class of philosophical reformers in 
this country, who, followed by a few of the more in- 
telligent and speculative amongst the artisan class 
in the towns, began to take an active interest in 
French politics. Amongst the most influential of the 
leaders of this party were Doctor Price and Doctor 
Priestley, and the Dissenters generally were ranked 
amongst their adherents. But the great mass of 
the population were sti'ongly, almost fanatically on 
the side of the Church, which was of course op- 
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posed to tlie doctrmes of the French Assemhly ; 
the sphit of hostility to dissenters broke forth in 
many parts of the country, and in Birmingham 
and other manufacturing places, it led to riots, and 
a considerable destruction of property. “It was 
not,” said Mr. Fox,* “in his opinion a republican 
spirit that we had to dread in this country ; there 
was no tincture of republicanism in the country. 
If there was any prevailing tendency to riot, it was 
on the other side. It was the high church spirit, 
and an indisposition to all reform which marked 
more than anything else the temper of the times.” 

Such was the state of tlic public mind when Mr. 
Burke published his celebrated Beflections on the 
Fvench Bevohotion^ a work which produced an in- 
stant and most poAverful effect not only in England 
tut upon the governing classes on the Continent. 
This production was given to the world in 1790: 
the date is all important ; for bear in mind that the 
Constituent Assembly had then been sitting for a 
year only ; that its labours had been directed to 
the effecting of reforms compatible Avith the preser- 
vation of a limited monarchy ; and that such men 
as Lafayette and Meeker had been taking a lead in 
its deliberations. Do not confound in your mind 
the proceedings of this body with those of the Le- 
gislative Assembly which succeeded to it the next 
year ; or the National Convention which followed 
the year after, Dp not disturb your fancy with 

* House of Commons, May 25, 1792. All the speeches from 
■which. I have quoted -were delhgyed iq Parliament, and the quo- 
tations are from Haqsard, 
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tlioDglits of the Eeign of Terror ; that did not begin 
till four years later. Burke’s great philippic con- 
tains no complaint of the Constituent Assembly 
having interfered with us, or meditated foroiug its 
Eeforms upon other countries. It gives utterance 
to no suspicion of a warlike tendency on the side of 
the French. On the contrary, the author of the 
Beflections^ in a speech upon the army estimates in 
the House of Commons on the 9th of February of 
this year (1790,) declared that “ the French army was 
rendered an army for every other purpose than that 
of defence describing the French soldiers “ as 
base hireling mutmeers, and mercenary sordid de- 
serters, wholly destitute of any honomable princi- 
ple;” alleging on the same occasion, “that France 
is at thiS' time in a political light to he considered 
as expunged out of the system of Europe and he 
asserted that the French “ had done them business 
for us as rivals in a way in which twenty Eamilies 
or Blenheims could never have done it.” 

What then was the ground on which he assailed 
the French Government with a force of invective 
that drew from Fox six years later the following 
tribute to its fatal influence ? 

“ In a most masterly performance, he has charmed 
“ all the world with the brilliancy of his genius, 
“ fascinating the country with the powers of his elo- 
“ quence, and in as far as that cause went to pro-. 
“ duce this effect, plunged the country into all the 
“ calamities consequent upon war. I admire the 
“genius of the man, and I admit the integrity and 
“usefulness of his long public life ; I cannot, how- 
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“ ever, but lament tliat liis talents wlien in my 
“ opinion they were directed most beneficially to 
“ tire interest of Iris country, produced very little 
“ effect, and that wlien be espoused sentiments dif~ 
“ ferent from tlrose wbicli I bold to be wise and 
“ expedieirt, then bis exertioirs should bave been 
“ crowned with a success that I deplore.” 

Read tbis famous performance again ; and tben, 
having ffeed yoim mind fi’om the effects of its gor- 
geous imagery, and fascinating style, ask yourself 
what grounds it affords, what facts it coirtains to 
justify even an angry rcmonstrairce, still less to lead 
to a war. From beginning to eird it is air indict- 
ment against the representatives of the French 
people, for having presumed to pursue a course, in 
a strictly domestic matter, contrary to what Mr. 
Burke and the English, who are assumed to be 
infallible judges, held to be the wisest policy. 
Everything is brought to the test of our own prac- 
tice, and condemned or approved in proportion as it 
is in opposition to or in harmony with British 
example. The Constituent Assembly is charged 
with robbery, usurpation, imposture, cheating, 
violence, and tyranny, for presuming to abolish the 
law of primogeniture, or appropriate their Church 
lands to secular purposes, making religion a charge 
upon the State; or limit to a greater degree than 
ourselves the prerogative of the Crown; or estab- 
lish universal suffrage as the basis of their repre- 
sentation; changes which however unsuitable they 
may have been to the habits and disposition of 
Englishmen were yet such as have not been found 
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iucompatible witL. tlie prosperity of th.e people of 
America, and wliich to a large extent are practically 
applied to the government of onr own colonies. 

But let us see what was done besides by this 
Assembly. Liberty of religious worship to its 
fullest extent was secured ; torture abolished •, trial 
by jury and publicity of courts of law were estab- 
lished ; leUres-ch-cacliet abolished ; the nobles and 
clergy made liable in common with other classes to 
taxation ; the most oppressive imposts, such as 
those on salt, tobacco, the taille^ &c. suppressed; 
the feudal privileges of the nobles extinguished; 
access to the superior ranks of the aimy, heretofore 
monopolized by the privileged class, made free to all ; 
and the same rule applied to all civil employments. 

I dwell on these particulars, because it was from 
this sweeping list of i-eforms, effected by the Con- 
stituent Assembly of France, and the sympathy 
which they excited amongst the more active and 
intelligent of our liberal politicians, that the war 
between the two countries really sprung. It was 
not to put down the Eeign of Terror that we entered 
upon hostilities. That would have been no legiti- 
mate object for a war. But the Eeign of Terror 
did not commence till nearly a year after the war 
began. Our indignation was not excited to blows 
in 1793, by the madness which afterwards pos- 
sessed the hlational Convention, and which mani- 
fested its’elf in the alteration of the Calendar, the 
abolition of Christianity, and, finally, in the depo- 
sition of the Deity Himself. These were the con- 
sequences, not the causes of war. No, the war was 
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entered upon to prevent tlie contagion of tliose prin- 
ciples wliicli were put fortli in snch captivating 
terms in 1789 and 1790 by the Constituent Assem- 
bly of France. The ruling class in England took 
alarm at a revolution going on in a neighbouring 
state where the governing body had abolished all 
hereditary titles, appropriated the Church lands to 
State purposes, and decreed universal suffrage as 
the basis of the representative system. “ If," says 
Alison,* “the changes in France were regarded 
“ with favour by one they were looked on with utter 
“ horror by another class of the community. The 
“majority of the aristocratic body, all the adherents 
“ of the Church, all the holders of office under the 
“ Monarchy, in general, the gveat bulk of the opulent 
“ ranks of society, beheld them with apprehension 
“ or aversion.” 

From tliis moment, the hiends and opponents of 
the French Eevolution formed themselves into op- 
posing parties, whose conduct, says Sir W. Scott, | 
resembled that of rival factions at a play, who hiss 
and applaud the actors on the stage as much from 
party spirit as from real critical judgment; while 
every mstant increases the probability that they 
will try the question by actual force. Strange that 
to neither party Miould it have occurred, that to 
the twenty-four millions of Frenchmen interested 
in the issue, might be left the task of framing then- 
own government, without the intervention of the 
people of England ; and that the circumstance of 
a peculiar form of Constitution having been found 

* Tol. iii. p. 108. -f Life of Napoloon, ch. yii. 
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suitable for one country, did not necessarily prove 
tliat it would be acceptable to tbe other ! 

But tbe Eevolution in Erance produced a more 
decisive impression on tbe despotic powers of tbe 
Continent. As soon as tbe democratic measures of 
tbe Constituent Assembly were accomplisbed, and 
tbe powers of tbe King made subordinate to tbe 
will of tbe representative body, tbe neigbbouring 
potentates took tbe alarm, and began to concert 
measures for enabling Louis XYI. to recover at least 
a part of bis lost prerogatives. Tbe Emperor of 
Germany, Leopold, tbe most able and enlightened 
Sovereign of Europe, who, as Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, bad carried out many of those great economical 
and legal reforms which constitute the pride of 
modern statesmen, took tbe lead in these unwar- 
rantable acts of intervention in tbe affairs of tbe 
French people. His relationship to tbe Queen of 
Louis XVI, (for they were both the offspring of 
Maria Theresa) afforded, however, an amiable plea 
for his conduct, which was not shared by his Eoyal 
confederates. Almost every crowned’ bead on tbe 
Continent was now covertly, or openly, conspiring 
against the principle of self-government in France ; 
and even tbe Sovereign of England, under tbe title 
of King of Hanover, was supposed to be represented 
at some of their private conferences. Tbe result was 
the famous Declaration of Pilnitz, put forth in the 
names of tbe Emperor and the King of Prussia, in 
which they declared conjointly, “ That they consider 
“ tbe situation of the King of France as a matter 
“ of common interest to all the European Sove- 
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domestic struggle iu wliicli tlicy were involved. No 
acts of liostility immediately followed. Tire wise 
Leopold, who wished to support the authority of the 
King of France by other means than war, now 
exerted himself to assemble a congress of all the 
great powers of Etu’ope, with a view to agree to a 
form of government for France. Whilst busying 
himself with this scheme, death put a sudden close 
to his reign, and his less prudent and pacific suc- 
cessor soon brought matters to extremities. In the 
meantime Russia, Sweden, Sardinia and Spain, 
assumed a more and inoi’e hostile attitude towards 
France. It was, however, from the side of Germany, 
where twenty thousand emigrant French nobles were 
menacing their native country with invasion, that 
the chief danger was apprehended; and it was to 
the Emperor that the French Government addressed 
itself for a categorical explanation of its intentions. 
The Note in answer demanded the re-establishment 
of the French monarchy on the basis which had been 
rejected by the nation in 1789 ; it requhed the resto- 
ration of the Church lands, q)art of which had been 
sold ; and it ignored all that had been done by the 
Constituent Assembly dmdng the last two years. But 
I will give a description of the Note by one whose 
leaning to the French will not be suspected.* “ The 
demands of the Austrian Court went now, when 
“ fully explained, so far back upon the Revolution, 
“ that a peace negotiated upon such terms must have 
“ laid France and all its various parties (with the 
“ exception of a few of the First Assembly) at the 

=* Scott’s Napoleon. 
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“ foot of tlie sovereign, and, wliat anight be more 
“ dangerous, at the mercy of the restored emigrants.” 
The consequences of this Note may he described in 
the language of the same author. “ The Legislative 
“ Assembly received these extravagant terms as an 
“ insult on the national dignity ; and the Jdng, what- 
“ ever might be his sentiments as an individual, could 
“ not, on this occasion, dispense with the duty his office 
“ as constitutional monarch imposed on him. Louis 
“ therefore had the melancholy task of proposing* 
“ to an Assembly filled with the enemies of his 
“ throne and person, a declaration of war against 
“ his brother-in-lawt the Emperor.” 

Thus began a war which, if not the longest, was 
the bloodiest and most costly that ever afflicted 
mankind. Whatever faults or crimes may be faiidy 
chai'geable upon the French nation for the excesses 
and cruelties of the Bevolution up to this time (April, 
1792) it cannot be with justice made responsible for 
the commencement of the war. What might have 
happened if foreign governments had abstained from 
all interference, has firequently been a topic of spe- 
culation and hypothetical prophecy with those who, 
whilst admitting that the French were not the ag- 
gressors, are yet unwilling to allow that war could 
have been avoided. If such speculations were worth 
pursuing, surely the experience we have since had 
in France and other countiies would lead to the con- 
clusion that a nation, if rmmolested from without, is 

* 20fcli April, 1792. 

t Witli Ms too common inaccuracy, the author has OTcrlookecl 
the previous death of Leopold. 
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never so little prone to meddle with its neighhoni's 
as when involved in the difficulties, dangers, and 
embarrassments of an internal revolution. But we 
have to deal with facts and experiences, and they 
prove that in the case before us France was the ag- 
grieved and not the aggressive party. 

It is true that France was the first to declare war ; 
which is a proof that she had more respect for the 
usages and laws of nations than her enemies ; for 
they were making formidable preparations for an 
invasion, under the plea of restoring order, and re- 
establishing the bing on liis throne, with the view, 
as they pretended, of benefiting the French people. 
They would not have declared war agamst France, 
but against the oppressors of France, as they chose 
to term the Legislative Assembly. The resistance 
they met with proved that they were opposed by the 
whole French nation ; and, therefore, the only plea 
put forth in their justification fails them in the hands 
of the historian. 

On the 25th July following, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, when, on the eve of invading France, with 
an army of 80,000 Austilan and Prussian troops, 
and a formidable band of emigrant French nobles, 
issued a manifesto, in the name of Austria and 
Prussia, in which he states his conviction that “ the 
“ majority of the inhabitants of France wait with 
“ impatience the moment when succoiu’ shall arrive, 
“ to declare themselves openly against the odious 
“ enterprises of their opprcssoi’s.” To afford a full 
knowledge of the objects of the invaders, and of 
the atrocious spirit which animated them, I give the 
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following extract from the 8th article of this ma- 
nifesto ^ 

“ The city of Paris and all its inhabitants, without 
“ distinction, shall be called upon to submit instantly, 
“ and without delay, to the King, to set that prince 
“ at full liberty, and to ensure to hhn and all the 
“ royal persons that inviolability and respect which 
“ are due, hy the laws of nature and of alt nations, 
“ to sovereigns; their Imperial and Boyal Majesties 
“ maldng personally responsible for all events, on 
“ pain of losing their heads, pursuant to military 
“ trials, without hope of pardon, all the members 
“ of the National Assembly, of the Departments, of 
“ the Districts, of the Munioipahty, and of the Na- 
“ tional Guards of Paris, Justices of the Peace, and 

others whom it may concern^ And, their Imperial 
“ and Eoyal Majesties further declare, on the faith 
“ and word of Emperor and lung, that if the palace 
“ of the Tuilleiics be forced or insulted, if the least 
“ violence be offered, the least outrage done, their 
“ Majesties, the King, the Queen, and the Eoyal 
“ Family, if they be not immediately placed in safety, 
“ and set at liberty, they vdll inflict on those who 
“ shall deserve it the most exemplary and ever me- 
“ morable avenging punishment, iy giving up the city 
“ of Paris to vtilitary execution^ and exposing it to 
“ total destruction." 

In an additional declaration, published two days 
later, after declaring that he makes no alteration in 
the 8th article of the former manifesto, he adds, in 
case the King, Queen, or any otliei’ membej’ of the 
Eoyal Family should be carried off by any of the 

9 ^ 
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factions, that “ all the places and towns whatsoeycl’, 

“ which shall not have opposed their passage, and 
“ shall not have stopped their proceeding, shall incur 
“ the same punishments as those inflicted on the inha- 
“ hitants of Paris ; and the route which shall he taken 
“ hy those who carry off the King and the Eoyal 
“ Family, shall he marked with a series of exemplary 
“ punishments, justly due to tlie authors and abettors 
“ of crimes for which there is no remission,” 

Let it he borne in mind that these proclamations, 
worthy of Timoor or Attila, were issued at a moment 
when Louis XVI. was still exercising the functions 
of a Constitutional Sovereign in France ; for it was 
not till the 10th of August that his palace was as- 
sailed hy the armed populace, and he and his family 
were consigned to a prison. And, here, in taking 
leave of the belligerents on the Continent — for my 
task is confined to the investigation of the origin, and 
not the progress of the war — let it he observed that 
tkere is not a writer, whether French or English, 
who, in recording historically the dismal catalogue 
of crimes winch from this time for a period of three 
years disgraced the domestic annals of France, does 
not attribute the ferocity of the people, and the atro- 
cities committed hy them, in a large degree, to the 
proclamation of the Duke of Brunswick, and the sub- 
sequent invasion of the French territory. 

There is nothing so certain to extinguish the 
magnanimity, which is tlie natural attribute of great 
multitudes of men, conscious of their strength, as 
the suspicion of treachery on the part of those to 
whom they are opposed. It is under the excitement 
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of this passion that the most terrible sacrifices to 
popular vengeance have been made. The names of 
De Witt and Artevelde are remarkable among' the 
victims to popular suspicion. But never was this 
feeling excited to such a state of frenzy as in Paris 
on the first news of the successes of the invading 
armies. The king, the nobility, the clergy, and all 
the opulent classes were suspected of being in cor- 
respondence with the foreigner •, and the terrors of 
the populace pictured the Austrians already at the 
gates of Paris, and the royalists pouring forth to wel- 
come them and to offer their aid in the vengeance 
which was to follow. It was under this impression 
of treachery that the horrible massacre of the poli- 
tical prisoners, on the 2nd of September took place. 

But I prefer to give the testimony of a writer, who 
will have little sympathy, probably, for the main 
argument of this letter : — 

“ No doubt,” says Alison,* can now exist that 
“ the interference of the Allies augmented the hor- 
“ rors and added to the duration of the revolution. 
“ All its bloodiest excesses were committed during 
“ or after an. alarming,- but unsuccessful invasion by 
“ the allied forces. The massacres of September 2nd 
“ were perpetrated when the public mmd was excited 
“ to the highest degree by the near approach of the 
“ Dulce of Brunswick ; and the worst days of the 
“ government of Eobespierre were, immediately after 
“ the defection of Dumourier, and the battle of Ner- 
“ winde threatened the rule of the Jacobins with 
'''■ destruction. Nothing but a sense of public danger 

* Vol. T. p. 129. 
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“ could liave united the factions who tlien stroTC with 
“ so much exasperation against each other ; the peril 
of France, alone, could have induced the people to 
“ submit to the sanguinary rule which so long deso- 
lated its plains. The Jacobins maintained their 
“ ascendancy by constantly representing their cause 
as that of national independence, by stigmatizing 
their enemies as the enemies of the country ; and 
“ the patriots wept and suffered in silence, lest by 
“ resistance they should weaken the state, and cause 
“ France to be erased from among the nations,” 

If facts have any logical bearing upon human 
affairs, I thinlc I have shewn that the war was pro- 
yoked by the allied powers. Let us now turn to 
the part performed by England in the events which 
followed. 

From the moment of the appearance of Burke's 
famous Reflections in 1790, the character, objects, 
and proceedings of the Constituent Assembly occupied 
every day, more intensely the attention of the Engbsh 
public. The country took sides, and politicians 
attacked or defended, according to their own views 
and aspirations, the conduct of the leaders of the 
revolution. N ot only were the columns of the news- 
papers occupied with this all-engrossing topic, but 
the Press teemed with pamphlets and volumes in 
support of, or in opposition to, Burke’s production. 
The most masterly of the latter class was the Vindi- 
cicB Gallic(S of Sir James Macintosh, which advo- 
cated the fundamental principles of freedom and 
humanity with a far closer logic, and a style scarcely 
less attractive than that of his great opponent. By 
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degrees the character of the liberal party, comprising 
the Whigs and Dissenters, became involved to some 
extent in the fate of the Eevolution; and their 
opponents took care to heap upon them all the 
odium which attached to the disorders and excesses 
of the French people. When the Jacobins, as the 
ultra party were nicknamed, became powerful in 
France, that detestable name was assigned to the 
English reformers, by their Tory enemies, who hold- 
ing, as they did, the stamp of fashion in their hands, 
could give general currency to their damaging 
epithets. 

But gradually, and almost imperceptibly, a change 
came over the character of the controversy. In a 
couple of years the tone of the dominant classes had 
altered ; first, from cold criticism upon the revolu- 
tion, to fierce invectives, then to menaces, and finally, 
to the cry for war; until at last the Tories and 
Liberals, instead of being merely contending com- 
mentators upon French politics, were involved in a 
fierce contest with each other upon the question of 
peace or war with the Government of France, 
From that time, all that remained of the liberal party, 
thinned as it was by defection, and headed heroically 
by Fox, ranged themselves on the side of peace, 
“ The cry of peace,” said Windham,* (Secretary at 
War), “proceeded from the Jacobin party in this 
cormtry; and although every one who wished for 
peace was not a Jacobin, yet every Jacobin wished 
for peace.” 


* May 27, 1795, 
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There is every reason to suppose that Pitt* would 
have individually preferred peace. By a commercial 
treaty which he had entered into with France, a few 
years previously, he had greatly extended the trad- 
mg relations of the two countries, and it is hnown 
that he was bent upon some important plans of 
financial and commercial reform. Upon the meeting 
of Parliament m 1792, he proposed reduced estimates 
for our military establishments, and nothing boded 

* "JVo one more clearly than Mr. Pitt saw tlie ruinous com 
seq^uences of the contest into which his new associates, the 
doserlera from the "Whig standard, were drawing or were driving 
him ; none so clearly perceived or so highly valued the blessings 
of peace as the finance minister, who had but the year before 
accompanied his reduction of the whole national establishment 
with a picture of our future prosperity almost too glowing even 
for his great eloquence to attempt. Accordingly, it is well 
known, nor is it even contradicted by his few surviving friends, 
that his thoughts were all turned to peace. But the voice of the 
court was for war ; the aristocracy was for war ; the country was 
not disinclined towards war, being just in that state of excitable 
(though as yet not excited) feeling which is dependent on the 
Government, that is, upon Mr. Pitt, either to calm down into a 
sufferance of peace, or roused into a vehement desire of hostili- 
ties. In these circumstances, the able tacticiau, whose genius 
was confined to parliamentary operations, at once perceived that 
a war must place him at the head of aH the power in the State, 
and, by uniting with him the more aristocratic portion of the 
■Whigs, cripple his adversaries irreparably j and he preferred fling- 
ing his country Into a contest which he and his great antagonist 
hy uniting them forces must have prevented ; but then he must 
also have shared with Mr, Pox the power which he was deter- 
mined to enjoy alone and supreme.” — Brougham’s Statesmen of 
George III. series i. vol. i. p, 77-79. 
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tlie approacli of war. Tlie governing class in this 
country shared the opinions of Mr. Burke as to the 
powerless condition to which France had reduced 
herself by her internal convulsion. A veteran ainny 
of nearly 100,000 men, under experienced generals, 
was preparing to invade that country, which, tom 
by civil strife, with a bankrupt exchequer, and with 
the court, aristocracy, and clergy secretly favomdng 
the enemy, seemed to offer a certain triumph to its 
assailants. Little doubt was felt that one campaign 
would “ restore order” to France. 

But the Duke of Brunswick’s atrocious proclama- 
tion had produced upon the French people an effect 
very different from that which was expected. It is 
thus described by Ahson “ A unanimous spirit of 
“ resistance burst forth in every part of France ; the 
military preparations were redoubled; the ardour 
“ of the multitude was raised to the highest pitch. 

Tire manifesto of the allied powers was regarded 
“ as unfolding the real designs of the Court and the 
“ emigrants.. Eevolt against the throne appeared 
the only mode of maintaining their liberties, or 
“ presei’ving their independence ; the people of Paris 
“ had no choice between victory or death.” 

The campaign which followed proved disastrous 
to the invaders; and in September the Duke of 
Brunswick was in full retreat from the French ter- 
ritory. Soon afterwards Dumomier gained the 
battle of Jemmappes, and took possession of die 
Austrian Netherlands. On the Ehine, and the 


Yol. ji. T). 330. 
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frontier of Savoy, tlie Frencli armies were also sne- 
cessfal. 

An instantaneous change of policy now took place 
in England. The government had looked on in 
silence, or with merely an occasional protestation of 
neutrality, whilst the allied armies were preparing 
to invade, and as every hody believed, to occupy the 
French territory. But no sooner did the news of 
French victories arrive than the tone of our minis- 
ters instantly changed, and even Pitt, with all his 
cautiousness, was so thrown off his guard, that he 
disclosed the true object of the war which followed: — 

“ Those opinions,” said he,* which the French 
“ entertained, were of the most dangerous nature ; 
“ they were opinions professed by interest, inflamed 
“ by passion, propagated by delusion, which then’ 
“ success had carried to the utmost excess, and had 
“ contributed to render still more dangerous. For, 
“ would the Eight Honourable Gentleman tell him 
“ that the French opinions received no additional 
“ weight from the success of their armies? Was it 
“ possible to separate between the progress of their 
“ opinions and the success of their armies ? It was 
“ evident that the one must influence the other, and 
“ that the diffusion of their principles must keep 
“ pace with the extent of theh victories. He was 
“ not afraid of the progress of French principles in 
“ this country, unless the defence of the country 
“ should be previously undermined by the introduc- 
“ tion of those principles.” 


* Jan. 4i, 1793, 
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And ill tlie same speecli lie thus particularises the 
objects ofliis solicitude: — 

“ They had seen, within two or thi'ee years, a 
“ revolution in France, founded upon principles 
“ which were inconsistent with every regular govern- 
ment, which were hostile to hereditary monarchy, 
to nobility, to all the privileged orders, and to 
“ every sort of popular representation, short of that 
which would give to every individual a voice in 
the election of representatives.” 

The militia was now suddenly embodied, and 
Parliament was summoned to meet on the ISiJi of 
December. Before, however, we refer to this, the 
closing scene of the peace, it is necessary for a cor- 
rect understanding of oiu- relationship with France 
to take a review of the correspondence which was 
at the same time going on between our foreign 
secretary, and M. Ghauvelin, the French ambassador 
at London. Here again, we must pay particular 
attention to dates.* 

* And here let me give an extract hrom Scott’s Life of Napo- 
leon, iUustratiYe of the looseness and inaccuracy "with which 
history is sometimes written. I have explained the errors in 
italics : — 

“ Lord Gower, the British ambassador, was recalled from 
Paris immediately on the King’s execution.” [lie was re- 
called on the King's deposition in August, Ms execution not talcing 
place till January following.’] “ The Prince to whom he was sent 
“ was no more ; and, on the same ground, the Prench envoy at 
“ the Court of St. James, though not dismissed by his Majesty’s 
“ Government, was made acquainted that the ministers no 
“ longer considered him as an aceredited person.” [The Krencli 
(inihmador was peremptmily ordered to leave this country in eight 
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Tlie coiTespondence coimiicnces witli a letter, 
dated May 12, 1792, from M. Cliaiiveliii to Lord Gren- 
ville, explaining tlie cause of tlie war between France 
and the Emperor, and complaining in the name of 
the EiTig of the French that the Emperor Leopold 
had promoted a great conspiracy against France. 

On the 18th dime, 1792, M. Ohauvelin alludes at 
greater length, in a letter to Lord Grenville, to the 
coalition formed on the Continent against France, 
and asks the British Government to exert its influ- 
ence to stop the progress of that confederacy, and 
especially “to dissuade from all accession to this 
“ project all those of the allies of England whom it 
“ may he wished to draw into it 1” 

In reply to this letter, Lord Grenville declines to 
interfere with the allies of this country, to put an 
end to the confederacy against France, alleging that 
“ the intervention of his counsels or of his good 
“ offices cannot he of use unless they shotdd he 
“ deshed hy all the parties interested.” [In direct 
contradiction to this, was the following passage in 
the Kang’s speech, January 31, of this very year, 
1792, on opening the session; — “Our intervention 
“ has also been employed with a view to promote a 
“ pacification between the Empress of Eussia and 
“ the Porte ; and conditions have been agreed upon 
“ between us and the former of these powers which 
“ we undertook to recommend to the Porte, as the re- 
“ establishment of peace on such terms appeared to 

days, upon the news of the King’s death reaehiny this cowitry,'] 
And from these inaccurate data he draws the conclusion, that we 
are not the acfgressors in the war which immediately followed, 
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“ be, under all tlie circumstances, a desirable event 
“ for tbe general interests of Eiu'ope.”] 

On tbe news of the dethronement of the King of" 
France in August, M. Chauvelin received notice, 
as has been before seen, that he would no longer 
be recognized by the English Government in his 
official character; and there was an interval of 
several months dux'ing which the correspondence 
was suspended. On the 13th December, as before 
stated. Parliament was hastily assembled : the 
King’s speech announced that the militia had been 
embodied, and recommended an increase of the 
army and navy; it complained of the aggressive 
conduct of the French, and their disregard of the 
rights of neutral nations. [Not a syllable had 
been said in disapproval of the conduct of the allied 
powers when they began the impro voiced attack on 
France, an attack the complete failure of which was 
now known in England.] The speeches of the 
ministers and the majority in Parliament, in the 
debate on the address, were of a most rvarlike cha- 
racter. On the 27th of December, 1792, after 
these occurrences, (do not for a moment lose sight 
of the dates,) M. Chauvelin renews the corres- 
pondence with Lord Grenville. He begins by 
saying that he makes his communication at the 
request of his own government. After adducing 
the fact of his having remained in England since 
August, notwithstanding the recall of our ambas- 
sador Lord Gower from Paris, as “ a proof of the 
desire the French Government had to live on 
good terms with his Britamric hlajesty,” he pro- 
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coeds to complain that “ a cliaracter of ill-will to 
wliich lie is yet unwilling to give credit,” lias 
been observable in tlic measures recently adopted 
by the British Govei’liment, and he asks whether 
France ought to consider England as a neutral 
power or an enemy. “ But in asking from the 
“ ministers of his Britannic Majesty a frank and 
“ open explanation as to their intentions with 
“ regard to France, the Executive Council of the 
“ French Government is imwilling they should 
“ have the smallest remaining doubt as to the dis-- 
“position of France towards England, and as to 
“ its desire of remaining at peace with her ; it has 
“ even been desirous of answering beforehand all 
“ the reproaches which they may be tempted to 
“ make in justification of a rupture.” He then pro- 
ceeds to offer explanations upon the three reasons 
which he surmises might weigh with the English, 
and lead them “ to break with the French Ee- 
prrblic.” The first has reference to the decree of 
the National Convention of the 19th November, 
offering fraternity to all people who wish to recover 
their liberty ; the next, the opening of the Scheldt, 
consequent upon the conquest of the Austrian 
Netherlands ; and thirdly, the violation of the ter- 
ritory of Holland. With respect to the decree of 
the 19th November offering assistance to all people 
wishing for liberty, he said : “ The National Con- 
“vention never meant that the French Republic 
“ should favour insruTCctions, should espouse tire 
“ quarTcls of a few seditious persons, or in a word 
“ should endeavom* to excite distuiirances m any 
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“neRtral or friendly country whatever.” He 
then proceeds to say— “France ought to and will 
“respect, not only the independence of England, 
“ hut even that of those of her allies with whom 
“ she is not at war. The undersigned has there- 
“ fore been charged formally to declare that she 
“will not attack Holland so long as that power 
“ shall on its side confine itself towards her within 
“the hounds of a strict neutrality.” He then 
refers to the only other question, the opening of the 
Scheldt, “ a question irrevocably decided by reason 
“ and justice, of small importance in itself, and on 
“which the opinion of England, and perhaps of 
“ Holland itself, is sufficiently known to render it 
“ difficult to make it seriously the single subject of 
“ war." 

M. Chauvelin says, in conclusion, “ He hopes 
“ that the ministers of his Britannic Majesty will 
“ be brought back by the explanations which this 
“ note contains, to ideas more favourable to the 
“ re-imion of the two countries, and that they will 
“ not have occasion, for the purpose of returning to 
“ them, to consider the terrible responsibility of a 
“ declaration of war, which mil incontestably be 
“ then own work, the consequences of which cannot 
“ be otherwise than fatal to the two countries, and to 
“ human nature in general, and in which a gene- 
“ rous and free people cannot long consent to 
“ betray their own interests, by serving as an 
“ auxiliary and a reinforcement to a tyrannical 
“ coalition.^' 

The reply of Lord Grenville, dated December 
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31, begins in the following lianglity fashion: — “I 
“have received, Sir, from yon a note, in which, 
“ styling yonrself minister plenipotentiary of France, 
“ you communicate to me, as the Bang’s secretary 
“ of state, the instructions which yon state to have 
“ yonrself received from the Executive Council of 
“ the French republic. You are not ignorant, that 
“ since the unhappy events of the 10th August, the 
“ King has thought proper to suspend all ojEdcial 
“ communication with France.” The rest of the 
letter repels with little ceremony the advances of 
the French mmister, and subjects his pleas and 
excuses to a cold and incredulous criticism. It 
reiterates the complaints respecting the Decree of 
the 19th November, the opening of the Scheldt, 
and the violation of the territory of Holland. “ If 
“ France,” said Lord Grenville, “ is really desirous 
“ of maintaining friendship and peace with Eng- 
“ land, she must shew herself disposed to renotmee 
“ her views of aggression and aggrandisement, and 
“ confine herself within her own territory, without 
“insulting other governments, without distm’bmg 
“ their tranquillity, or violating their rights.” [It 
would have added much to the force of this remon- 
strance if a similar tone had been taken a year 
earlier, when the famous Declaration ■ of Pilm’tz was 
published.] 

M. Chauvelin, notwithstanding this repulse, again 
addresses Lord Grenville, January 7, 1793, bringing 
under his notice the Alien bill just introduced into 
Parliament, and which contamed, as he alleged, 
pinvisious, so far as French citizens were concerned. 
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inconsistent witli tlie letter and spirit of tlie treaty 
of commerce entered into by France and England 
in 1786; and he concludes by asking to be in- 
formed whether, under the general denomination 
“ of foreigners, in the bill on which the Houses are 
“ occupied, the Government of Great Britain means 
“likewise to include the French.” This letter is 
returned to the writer by Lord Grenville, the same 
day, accompanied with a short note, declaring it to 
be “ totally inadmissible, M. Ohauvelin assuming 
“ therein a character which is not acknowledged.” 

o 

Unable to obtain a hearhig in his official capacity, 
M. Ohauvelin abandons the foimer stylo of his 
letters, which ran — the undersigned minister 'plenipo- 
tentianj^ dec,, and now addresses a letter to Lord 
Grenville, beginning “ My Lord,’^ and dropping all 
allusion to his own diplomatic quality. In this 
letter, he complains that several vessels in British 
ports freighted with giffin for the French Govern- 
ment had been stopped, contrary to law ; he states 
that he has been informed by respectable autho- 
rities that the custom-houses had received orders to 
permit the exportation of foreign wheat to all ports 
except those of France ; and he goes on to say, “ T 
“ should the first moment of my kuowmg it, have 
“ waited upon you, iny Lord, to be assured fronr 
“ yourself of its certainty, or its falsehood, if the 
“ determhration taken by his Britannic Majesty, in 
“ the present circumstance, to break off all conmiu- 
“ nication between the governments of the two 
“ comrtries, had not rendered friendly and open 

von, I. 2d 
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“ steps tlie more difficult in proportion as tliey 
“ became the more necessary.” 

And lie adds: — “But I considered, my Lord, 
“that when the question of war or peace arose 
“ between two powerful nations, that which mani- 
“ festecl the deshe of attending to all explanations, 

“ that which strove the longest to preserve the last 
“ link of union and friendship, was the only one 
“ which appeared truly worthy and truly great. I 
“beseech you, my Lord, in the name of public 
“ faith, in the name of justice and of humanity, to 
“ explain to rue facts which I will not characterize, 
“and which the French nation would take for 
“granted by your silence only, or by the refusal 
“ of an answer.” 

Lord Grenville’s answer, dated 9th Jan., 1793, 
evades the question : — “ I do not know,” says he, 
in what capacity you address me, in the letter which 
“ I have just received ; but in every case it would 
“ be necessary to know the resolutions which shall 
“ have been taken in France, in consequence of what 
“ has already passed, before I can enter into any new 
“explanations, especially with respect to measures 
“ founded, in a great degree, on those motives of 
“jealousy and uneasiness which I have already de- 
“ tailed to you." 

Nothing daunted, the indefatigable Frenchman re- 
news the correspondence on the 11th. But having 
resumed the diplomatic style of “ the undersigned 
minister plenipotentiary,” liis letter, which states that 
the “ French Republic camiot but regard the conduct 
“ of the English Government as a manifest inffiaction 
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“ of the treaty of commerce concluded between the 
“ two powers, and that, consequently, France ceases 
“ to consider herself as bound by that treaty, and 
“ that she regards it from this moment as broken 
“ and annulled,” was returned to liim by Mf. Aust^ 
a clerk, probably, in the Foreign Office, with the 
following note : — 

“ Mr. Aust is charged to send back to M. Chauvelin 
“ the enclosed paper received yesterday at the office 
“ for Foreign Affairs,” 

Next, we have a letter from M. Chauvelin to Lord 
Grenville, written in an unofficial form, dated January 
12th, stating that he had just received a messenger 
from Paris, and soliciting a personal interview ; which 
request is granted, on condition that the communica- 
tion be put upon paper. On the following day M. 
Chauvelin communicates to Lord Grenville a copy 
of a paper which he had received from M, Lc Brmi, 
the foreign minister of France. This dispatch con- 
tains the sti’ongest expressions of a desire to maintain 
amicable relations with England. “ The sentiments 
“ of the French nation towards the English,” says 
the foreign minister of France, “have been manifested 
“ during the whole course of the revolution, in so 
“ constant, so imanimous a manner, that there cannot 
“ remain the smallest doubt, of the esteem which it 
“ has vowed them, and of its desire of having them 
“ for friends.” He then proceeds to discuss, at length, 
the several topics in dispute between the two countries. 
As respects the obnoxious decree of the 19 th Novem- 
ber, every effort is made to explain away its offensive 
meairing, and it is at last admitted that the object 

9 -t^ 9 
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contemplated “ might, perhaps, he dispensed with 
“ by the National Convention, that it was scarcely 
“ worth the while to express it, and it did not deserve 
“ to be made the object of a particular decree.” 

Assuming that the British Government is satisfied 
with the declaration made on the part of the Nrench, 
relative to Holland, the paper proceeds, at length, 
into the question of the opening of the Scheldt, which 
is justified by an appeal to the rights of nature and of 
all the nations of Emope. The Emperor of Germany 
concluded the treaty for giving the exclusive right 
of the navigation of the Scheldt to the Dutch with- 
out consulting the Belgians. “ The Emperor, to 
“ seciue the possession of the Low Countries, sacri- 
“ ficed, without scruple, the most inviolable of rights.” 
And, further, “ France enters into war with the 
“ House of Austria, expels it from the Low Coimtries, 
“ and calls back to freedom those people whom the 
“ Court of Vienna had devoted to slavery.” The 
paper proceeds to say that France does not aim at 
the permanent occupation of the Low Countries, and 
that after the close of the war, if England and Hol- 
land still attach some importance to the re- closing of 
the Scheldt, they may put the afiair into a direct 
negotiation with Belgium. If the Belgians, by any 
motive whatever, consent to deprive themselves of 
the navigation of the Scheldt, France will not op- 
pose it. 

Lord Grenville in his reply to this letter (January 
18, 1793). begins by saying, “1 have examined. Sir, 
“ with the greatest attention, the paper which you 
‘‘ dpUvprerl to mp on the 1 .3tb of thi" month. T 
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“ cannot conceal from you that I have found nothing 
“ satisfactory in the result of that note.” The rest 
of the letter is either a repetition of the former com- 
plaints, or an attempt to extract fresh sources of 
dispute from the preceding communication. After 
the exchange of two other unimportant letters, we 
come to the denouement On the 24th January, on 
the news reaching London of the execution of Louis 
XVI., Lord Grenville transmits to M. Chauvelin the 
order of the Privy Council, requiring him to leave 
the country in eight days. 

I have given these copious extracts from this most 
portentous of all diplomatic correspondence, not to 
exonerate you from the trouble of reading the re- 
mainder, for every word ought to be studied by those 
who wish to understand the origin of the war, but 
to enable you to form a correct opinion of the animus 
which influenced the two parties. Contrast the con- 
ciliatory, the almost supplicatory tone of the one, 
with the repulsive and haughty style of the other, 
and then ask — which was bent upon hostilities, and 
which on peace ? Eecollect that these correspondents 
were the representatives respectively of sixteen mil- 
lions of British and twenty-four millions of Trench, 
and then say whether the insolent, de-haut-m-las 
treatment received by the latter could have been in- 
tended for any other purpose but to provoke a war, 
Observe that the more urgent the Frenchman became 
in his desire to explahi away the ground of quarrel, 
the more resolute was the English negotiator to close 
up the path to reconciliation; — forcing upon us the 
conviction that what the British Government really 
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clreaclecl at that moment was, not the hostility but, 
the friendship of France, 

And, now, a word as to the alleged grounds of the 
rupture. It must be observed in the first place, that 
there is no complaint on onr p^rt of any hostile act, 
or even word being directed against ourselves. The 
bombastic decree* of the National Convention — one 
of the midnight declarations of that excited body, 
was put prominently in the bill of indictment, but it 
was never alleged that it was specially levelled at 
this country. It was aimed at the governments of the 
Continent in retaliation for their conspiracies against 
the French revolution, “If you invade us with 
bayonets, we will invade you with liberties,” — was 
the language addressed by the orators of the Con- 
vention to the despotic powers. That this decree 
was, however, a fair ground of negotiation by our 
government cannot be denied, and it is evident from 
the desire of the French minister to explain away 
its obnoxious meaning, going so far even as to admit 
that “ perhaps” it ought not to have been passed, that 
a little more remonstrance in an earnest and peaceful 
spirit, would have led to a satisfactory explanation 
on this pomt. In fact, within a few months of this 
time the decree was rescinded. 

* Decree of li-aternity. The National Convention declares in 
the name of the Drench nation that it vpill grant fraternity and 
assistance to all people who wish to recover their liberty ; and it 
charges the Executive power to send the necessary orders to the 
genorala to give assistance to such people, and to defend those 
citizens who have suffered or may suffer in the cause of liberty. 
.—10th November, 1793. 
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With respect to the Dutch right to a monopoly of 
the Scheldt : — ^if that was really one of the objects 
of the war, the twenty-two years of hostilities might 
have been spared 5 for if there was any one thing, 
besides the abolition of the slave trade, which the 
Congress of Vienna effected at the close of the war, 
to the satisfaction of all parties, and with the hearty 
concm’renoe of England, it was setting free the 
navigation of the great rivers of Europe. Nothing 
need be said about the remaining question of the in- 
violability of the territory of Holland, inasmuch as 
the French minister offered to give us a satisfactory 
pledge upon that point. I may merely add that the 
Dutch Government abstained fr-om making any de- 
mand upon England to sustain its claim to the ex- 
clusive navigation of the Scheldt, and wisely so : — 
for it probably foresaw what happened in the war 
which followed, when the French having taken 
possession of Holland, where they were welcomed 
by a large part of the population as friends, and 
having tinned the Dutch fleet against us, in less than 
three years, we seized all the principal colonies of 
that country, and some of them (to our cost) we retain 
to the present day. 

Whilst through this official correspondence the 
French Government was endeavouring to remove the 
causes of war, other and less forunal means were 
resorted to for accomplishing the same end.' Attached 
to the French embassy were several individuals, 
selected for their popular address, then familiarity 
with the English language, and their talent in con- 
versation or as writers, who, by mixing in society. 
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and especially that of the Liberals, might it was 
hoped influence public opinion in favour of peace. 
Amongst these was one who played the chief diplo- 
matic part in the great di-aina which was about to 
follow. “ The mission of M. de Talleyrand to 
“ London,” says M. Lamartine,* “ was to endeavour 
“ to fraternise the aristocratic principle of the Eng- 
“ lish constitution with the democratic principle of the 
“ French constitution, which it was believed cotdd 
“ be effected and controlled by an upper Chamber. 
“ It was hoped to interest the statesmen of Great 
“ Britain in a revolution unitated from their own, 
“ which, after having convulsed the people, was 
“ now being moulded in the hands of an intelligcirt 
‘‘ aristocracy.” 

Beyond the circles of the more ardent reformers, 
however, or the society of a few philosophical 
flrinkers, these semi-official diplomatists made very 
little way. They were coldly, and sometimes even 
uncivilly treated ; as the following incident, hr which 
Talleyrand played a part, will shew.. “ One evening 
“ all the members of the embassy, with Durriont,' 
“ went to Eaiielagh, which was then frequented by 
“ the most respectable classes of English society. 
“ As they entered, there was a mrumur of voices — ' 
“ ‘ There is the French embassy!’ All eyes were 
“ fixed on them with a curiosity not mixed with any 
“ expression of good-will ; and presently the crowd 
“ fell hack on both sides, as if the Frenchmen had 
“ the plagne upon them, and left them all the pro-- 


^ History ol Girondins, vol. i. p. 107, 
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“ menade to tlieinsclves.”*' This incident occurred 
before the dethronement of the king in August; 
and the writer from wfrom the above is quoted in 
the Pictorial Plistoiy of England, after labouring 
through several pages to prove that the French were 
the authors of the war, refutes himself with great 
naiveU by adding, “ The public feeling which would 
have driven England into a war in spite of any 
‘‘ ministry, shewed itself in a marked manner even 
“ before the horrors of the 10th August and the 
“ massacres of September,” 

The feeling in France towards England was the 
very opposite of this, up to the time when the hostile 
sentiments of our government became known, and, 
even then, there was a strong disposition to separate 
the aristocracy from the people, and to attribute to 
the former all the enmity which characterized oiu' 
policy towards them. Previously to the revolution, 
English tastes had been largely adopted in France ; and 
indeed so great was at one time the disposition to hni- 
tate the amusements, dress, equipage, &c, of English- 
men, that it had acquired the epithet of Anglomania. 
When political reform became the engrossing thought 
of the nation, what so natural as that the French 
people should turn a favourable eye to England, 
whose superior aptitude for self-government, and 
more jealous love of personal liberty, they were 
ready then, as they are now, to acknowledge. Never, 
therefore, was the sympathy for England so strong 
as at the commencement of their revolution. When 


* Pictoriai Hist, of England, vol. iii. p. 2^6. 
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the Declaration of Pilnitz, and. the hostile proceed- 
ings of the emigrant nobles at Coblentz in 1791, 
drew forth the indignant denunciations of Brissot 
and other orators, and induced some of them to call 
for war as the only means of putting an end to the 
clandestine correspondence which was carried on 
between the “ conspirators without and the traitors 
within,” no such feeling was entertained towards 
England ; and even after the breaking out of hosti- 
lities with this country, so unpopular was the war, 
that the strongest reproach that one unscrupulous 
faction could throw upon another was in mutual 
accusation of having provoked it. This fact was at a 
subsequent period referred to by Lord Momington,* 
one of Pitt’s supporters, as a proof that the British 
Government at least did not provoke the war. 
“ Eobespierre,” said he, “ imputes it to Brissot ; 
“ Brissot retorts it upon Eobespierre ; the Jacobins 
“ charge it upon the Girondists ; the Girondists re- 
criminate upon the Jacobins ; the mountain thun- 
“ ders it upon the valley ; and the valley re-echoes 
“ it back against the mountam.” 

“ All facts,” said Sheridan, with unanswerable 
force, in reply, “ tending to contradict the assertion 
“ which the noble Lord professed to establish by 
“ them, and making still plainer that there was no 
“ party in France which was not earnest to avoid a 
“ rupture with this country, nor any party which we 
“ may not at this moment reasonably believe to be 
“ inclined to put an end to hostilities.” 


January 21, 1794. 
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I have said sufficient probably to satisfy you that 
France did not desire a collision with England ; and 
that the pretexts put forward by Lord Grenville in 
his correspondence with M. GKauvelin were not 
sufficient grounds for the rupture. But I will now 
redeem my pledge, and ’prove to you, from the ad- 
missions of the partisans of the war, that the real 
motive was to put down opinions in France, or at 
least to prevent the spread of them in this country. 

Parliament, as I before stated, was hastily sum- 
moned for the 13th December, 1792. The country 
stood on the verge of the most fearfijl calamity that 
could befall it. But the mass of the people, whose 
passions and prejudices had been roused against their 
old enemies the French, did not see the danger before 
them, and they were ready for a war. At the same 
time, to quote the words of Bir Walter Scott,* “ the 
“ whole aristocratic party, commanding a very large 
“ majority in both Houses of Parliament, became 
“ m-gent that war should be declared against France *, 
‘‘ a holy war, it said, against treason, blasphemy, 
“ and mm-der ; and a necessary war, in order to break 
“ off all connection betwixt the French Government 
“ and the discontented part of our own subjects, who 
could not otherwise be prevented from the most 
“ close, constant, and dangerous intercourse with 
them.” To add to the excitement, tales of plots 
and conspiracies were circulated ; additional fortifi- 
cations were ordered for the Tower of London ; and 
a large armed force was drawn round the metro- 


* Life of Nauoloon, ch. xr. 
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polis. Speaking of tke efforts tkat -were made to 
create a panic in the public mind, Lord Lauderdale* 
at a later period observed: — “ But is tliere a man in 
“ England ignorant that tbc most wicked arts bave 
“ been practised to irritate and mislead the multi- 
“ tude? Have not hand-bills, wretched songs, in- 
“ famous pamphlets, false and defamatory para- 
“ graphs in newspapers been circulated with the 
“ greatest assiduity, all tending to rouse the indig- 
“ nation of this coimtry against France, with whom 
“ it has been long determined 1 fear to go to war ? 
“ To such low artifices are these mercenaries re- 
“ duced, that they have both the folly and audacity 
“ to proclaim that the New Eiver water has been 
“ poisoned with arsenic by French emissaries.” 

It must not be forgotten that at the very moment 
when all this preparation was being made against an 
attack from the French, and when this panic in the 
public mind was thus artfully created, M. Chauvelin 
was besieging the Foreign Office with proposals for 
peace, and, when denied admittance at the front door, 
entering meekly at the back, asking only to know on 
what terms, however humiliating, war with England 
might be averted. The public knew nothing of this 
at the time, for diplomacy was then, as now, a secret 
art ; hut the government knew it. 

The King’s speech, at tbe opening of the session, 
began by saying, that having judged it necessary to 
embody a part of the militia, he had, according to 
law, called Parliament together. He then alluded 


* letruary 12, 1793. ^ 
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to seditious practices and a spirit of tumult and dis- 
order, “ sliewing itself in acts of riot and insurrec- 
tion, wlaict required the interposition of a mhitaiy 
force.” Then followed an allusion to “ our happiy 
constitution,” wlhcli seems a little misplaced in tlie 
midst of riot and insurrection ; but the Kin g relied 
on the firm determination of Parliament “ to defend 
“ and maintain that constitution wlricb lias so long 
“ protected tlie liberties, and promoted tlie liappiness 
“ of every class of my subjects.” Next, there was a 
complaint against France for “ exciting disturbances 
in foreign countries, disregarding the rights of neutral 
nations, and pursuing views of conquest and aggran- 
dizement.” The speech then announced an augmen- 
tation of the naval and military force, as “necessaiy 
“ in the present state of affairs, and best calculated, 
“ both to maintain internal tranquillity, and to render 
“ a firm and temperate conduct effectual for preserv- 
“ ing the blessings of peace.” 

The address, m reply to the speech, was carried 
without a division. The members who were opposed 
to the war, spoke imder the discouraging conscious- 
ness that so for from having that popular support 
and sympathy which could alone make their opposi- 
tion formidable, the advocates of peace were in as 
small a minority in the country as in Parliament. 
On the first night of the session, after denouncing 
the panic which had been artfully created, Mr. Fox 
said, “ I am not so ignorant of the present state of 
“ men’s minds, and of the ferment artfully created, 
“ as not to know that I am now advancing an opinion 
“ likely to he unpopidar. Jt is not the first time I 
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“ have incurred the same hazard." And, on a sub- 
sequent occasion, in a still more dejected tone, he 
said,*— “I have done my duty in submitting my 
“ ideas to the House ; and in doing this, I cannot 
“ possibly have had any other motives than those of 
“public duty. What were my motives? Not to 
“ court the favour of ministers, or those by whom 
“ ministers are supposed to be favoured ; not to 
“ gratify my friends, as the debates in this House 
“ have shewn ; not to court popularity, for the general 
“ conversation, both within and without these walls, 

“ has shewn that to gain popularity I must have held 
“ the opposite course. The people may treat my 
“ house as they have done that of Dr. Priestley — as it 
“ is said they have done more recently that of Mi’. 
“ Walker .f My motive only was that they might 
“ know what was the real cause of the war into which 
“ they are likely to be plunged ; and that they might 
“know that it depended on a mere matter of form 
“ and ceremony." 

It is impossible to read the speeches of Fox, at this 
time, without feeling one’s heart yearn with admira- 
tion and gratitude for the bold and resolute manner 
in which he opposed the war, never yielding and 
never repining, under the most discouraging defeats ; 
and, although deserted by many of his Mends in the 
* December 16th, 1792. 

t A highly respectable inhabitant of Manchester, whose honse 
was assailed by a “ Church and King” mob, upon the charge of 
being a “ Jacobin,” or “Eepuhlican and Leveller.” IBs son, who 
inherits his liberal principles, but whose good fortune it has been 
to live in times when popular intelligence can discriminate be- 
tween friends and foes, is an alderman and magistrale of that city. 
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House, taunted with having only a score of followers 
left, and obliged to admit* that he could not walk 
the streets without being insulted by hearing the 
charge made against him of carrying on an improper 
correspondence with the enemy in France, yet bear- 
ing it all with uncomplaining manliness and dignity. 
The annals of Parliament do not record a nobler 
struggle in a nobler cause. 

It may naturally be asked, why, with the popular 
opinions running thus strongly against “ French prin- 
ciples,” did the government resort to such arts as have 
been described, for creating a still greater panic in 
men’s minds, or where was the motive for going to 
war with the French Eepublic ? But “ the wicked 
fleeth when no man pursueth.” The vaunted 
“ Constitution” of that time was, so far as the House 
of Commons was concerned, an insult to reason, an 
impudent fraud, which would not bear discussion ; 
and the “ boroughmongers,” as they were afterwards 
called, were trembling lest its real character might be 
exposed, if people were left at leisure to examine it. 
What that character was, we have been, with infinite 
naivete^ informed by one of its admirers. “ The Govem- 
“ment of Great Britain,” says Alison,! “which was 
“ supposed, by theoretical observers, to have been 
“ anterior to the great change of 1832, a mixed con- 
“stitution, in which the Crown, the Nobles, and the 
“ Commons mutually checked and counteracted each 
“ other, was in reality an aristocracy, having a sove- 
“ reign for the executive, disguised imder the popular 
“ forms of a republic.” Although this government 
* yetruary Tth, 1793. t P- 101- 
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of false pretences liad two extremes of society, tlie 
interested few and tlie ignorant many on its side, yet 
there was a small party of parliaineirtary reformers, 
who, tlionglr stigmatized as “Jacobins,” “ Levellers,” 
and “ Lepublicans,” were active, earnest, and able 
men, comprising m tbeir body nearly all the intellect 
of the age ; and it was from tbe cbimerical fear that 
these men wonld put themselves under the influence 
of French politicians that the two countries were to 
be rent asunder by war. Upon this point we have 
the ingenious avowal of a young statesman, who lived 
to fill the highest office in the state. Mr. Jenkinson,* 
(afterwards Lord Liverpool), said, — “ He had heard 
“ it frequently urged that this was a period particu- 
“ laiiy unfavourable to a war with France, on account 
“ of the number of discontented persons amongst us 
“ in correspondeiioe with the seditious of that country, 
“ who menaced and endangered our government and 
“ constitution. That there was a small party enter- 
“ taining such designs he had very little doubt ; and, 
“ from their great activity, he also considered them 
“ as dangerons ; hut he confessed that this very cir- 
“ cumstance, so far from deterring him from war, 
“became a kind of inducement. They might be 
“ ti’ouhlesome in times o£ peace — they might be tran- 
“ quil in time of war ; for as soon as hoittilities were 
“ commenced, the correspondence with the French 
“ must cease, and all the resource they had would be 
“ to emigrate to that country, which would he a good 
“ thing for this ; or, remaining where they are, to con- 
“ duct themselves like good citizens, as that correspon- 
* December 15th, 1792. 
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“ dence which hy law was uotpiinishahle now, would 
“ in time of wav he treason.” 

The same motive for the war was at last avowed 
hy him who had performed the part of Peter the 
Hermit, in rousing the warlike spirit of the nation. 
Edmund Burke, who from -the year 1789, was pos- 
sessed hy a species of monomania upon the French 
revolution, took a prominent part in these discus- 
sions ; indeed whatever was the suhject before the 
I'louse, if he rose to speak upon it, he was pretty 
certain to mount his favourite hobby before he re- 
sumed his seat. “ Let the subject, the occasion, the 
“ argument be what it may,” said Mr. Francis,* he 
“ has but one way of ti'eatmg it. War and peace, 
“ the repair of a tiuaipike, the better government of 
“ nations, the direction of a canal, and the security 
“ of the constitution are all alike in his Contempla- 
“ tion : the French revolution is an answer to every- 
“ thing ; the French revolution is his everlasting 
“ theme, the universal remedy, the grand specific, 
“ the never failing panacea, the principal bm'den of 
“ his song ; and with this he treats us from day 
“ to day ; a cold, flat, insipid hash of the same dish, 
“ perpetually served up to us in different shapes, 
“ till at length with all his cookery the taste revolts, 
“ the palate'sickens at it.” 

At length, on the discussion of the Alien Bill,| 
Burke’s powers of reason and judgment seemed to 
be entirely overborne by a frenzied imagination. 
Drawing forth a dagger and brandishing it in the 
air, he cast it with great vehemence of action on 

* May 7 , 1793. 't Dec. 28, 1792. 
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tlie floor : It is my object,” said he, “ to keep the 
“ French infection from this country ; their princi- 
“ pies from onr minds, and their daggers from our 
“ hearts I I vote for this bill, because I believe it 
“ to be the means of saving my life and all onr lives 
“ from tire hands of assassins ; I vote for it because 
“ it will break the abominable system of the modern 
“ pantheon, and prevent the introduction of French 
“ principles and French daggers. When they smile 
“ I see blood trickling down their faces ; I see their 
“ insidious purposes, — I see that the object of all 
“ their cajoling is blood ! I now warn my country- 
“ men to beware of these execrable philosophers, 
“ whose only object it is to destroy everything that is 
“ good here, and to establish immorality and murder 
“ by precept and example 1” 

And on a subsequent occasion,* immediately 
after the declaration of hostilities, he declared his 
fixed opinion that “ if we continued at peace with 
“ France, there would not be ten years of stability 
“ in the government of this comitry.” Thus did 
he who first sounded the toscin of war, and led the 
pmblic nnnd thi'ough each successive phase of hos- 
tility, imtil he triumphed in the deadly straggle 
which had now begun, avow that the object 
he sought was to avert the danger with which 
French principles menaced the institutions of this 
country. 

I must add one extract from a speech delivered by 
Mr. Windham, the leader of the Whig seceders, who 
became Pitt’s Secretary at War. It was delivered on 

* I’eb. 18, 1793. 
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the 1st February, 1793, the clay on wHcb war was 
declared, by Fiknoe, but before that event was known 
bere. “ He agreed that in all 'pvohaMlity the French 
had no wish at this moment to go to war with this 
country^ as tboy were not yet ready to do so ; tbeir 
object seemed to be to take all Europe in detail, and 
we inigbt be reserved to be tbe last." Here tbe 
whole case as against ourselves is fully admitted by 
one of tbe most determined advocates of tbe war. 
It is needless to add, that if we were justified in going 
to war hQcwiSQloe predicted that France would attack 
us at some future time, there never need be a want 
of justification for a war.’ 

But it is at a somewhat later period that we dis- 
cover more clearly the real motives of the war as 
acknowledged by its authors. In 1796, when hos- 
tilities had been carried on for two years, with but 
little impression upon the enemy, and when the cry 
for peace became general, there was less reserve in 
avowing the objects for which we had entered upon 
war. In a speech in favour of peace, Mr. Wilber- 
force* said: “With regard to the probable conse- 
“ quences of pursuing the war, he considered them 
“ to be in their nature uncertain. Heretofore it might 
'“'•justly be said to he carried on in order to prevent the 
'■'•progress of French principles; but now there was 
“ much more danger of their being strengthened by 
“ a general discontent, arising from a continuance 
“ of the war, than from any importation of the prin- 
“ ciples themselves from France.” 

Ou a subsequent occasion, after the government 

* May 27, 1795. 

O n 
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of France liad undergone a change, gnd had passed 
info the hands of the Directory, and when the British 
mhiistry was constrained by the general discontent, 
to make a profession of willingness to negotiate for 
peace, they were obliged, in order to justify them- 
selves for having formerly advocated war, to point 
to the altered, and as they alleged more settled state 
of the French Government, as the cause of the change 
in their policy. Mr. Pitt* said— “I certainly said 
“ that the war was not like others, occasioned by 
“ particular insult, or the unjust seizure of territory, 
“ or the like, or unchrtahen to repel usurpation^ con- 
“ meted with principles calculated to subvert all go- 
“ vernment^ and which while they flourished in their 
“ original force and malignity, were totally incom- 
“ patible with the accustomed relations of peace and 
“ amity. We professed also that many persons in 
“ that country felt the pressure of the calamities 
“ under winch it laboured, and were ready to co- 
“ operate for the destruction of the causes which 
“ occasioned them.” 

In the debate in the House of Lords, which fol- 
lowed this pacific message from the King, a more 
undisguised statement was made by one who, as a 
cabinet minister, had the fullest opportunity of know- 
nig the motives of those who entered upon the war. 
Earl Fitzwilliam| said : — “ The present war was of 
“ a natme different from all common wars. It was 
“ commenced, not from any of the ordinary motives 
“ of policy and ambition. It was expressly under- 

taken to restore order in France^ and to effect the 
* Dec. 9, 1795. t December 11, 1795. 
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“ destruction of the ahomindble system that prevailed in 
“ that country. 1 Upon this understanding it was that 
‘ ‘ he had separated from some of those with whom 
“ he had long acted in politics, and with other nohle 
“ friends had lent aid to his Majesty’s ministers. 

“ Upon this understanding he had filled that sitna- 
“ tion which he some time since held in the Cabinet. 

“ Knowing then on such authority the object of the war 
“ to have been to restore order in France.^ he was some- 
“ what surprised at the declaration in the message 
“ that his Majesty was now prepared to treat 'for 
“ peace.” 

The Fitzwilliams have always had the habit of 
plain-speaking, though not of invariably foreseeing 
all the logical consequences of what they say. Their 
honesty has, however, been proverbial ; and as in this 
case the speaker went to the imusual length of giving 
evidence as a cabinet mi nister against his former col- 
leagues, and was not contradicted, we may take his 
statement as conclusive proof upon the question in 
hand. But what must we think of the conduct of 
the government, and especially of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville, in having thrown the responsibility of the 
war upon France upon such pretences as the opening 
of the navigation of the Scheldt, whilst at the same 
time we have overwhelming evidence to shew that 
they were determined to provoke a collision for 
totally different objects? "What will be said of it 
when our history is written by some future Niebulir ? 
I could multiply quotations of a similar tendency 
to the ■ above, but I forbear fi’ora a conviction that 
no further evidence is required to prove my case. 
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But there is one act of our governmprt, illustrative 
of its motives in entering upon the war, which T must 
not omit to mention. Shortly after the commence- 
ment of hostilities (Novemher 1793) our naval forces 
took possession of Toulon, when Admiral Hood and 
the British Commissioners published a proclamation, 
in the name of the King of England, to the people of 
France, in which they declared in favour of monar- 
chy in France in the person of Louis XVII. But 
not a word did they say about the opening of the 
navigation of the Scheldt, or the pretended objects of 
the war. And about the same time* the Edng of 
England published a declaration to the French nation, 
in which he promises the “ suspension of hostilities, 
“ and friendship, security and protection to all those 
who by declaring for monarchical government 
“’shall shake off the yoke of a sanguinary anarchy.” 
It is strange that our government did not see that 
this was as much an act of intervention in the internal 
concerns of another people as any thing which had 
been done by the Fi-ench Convention, and that, in 
fact, it was affording a justification for every act of 
the kind perpetrated on the Continent, from the De- 
claration of Pilnitz to the present moment. 

In drawing this argument to a close, I have done 
nothing but prove the truth of a statement made by 
a writer who has devoted far more time, laboxu', and 
learning to the investigation of the subject than it is 
in my power to bestow. Considering that he is a 
partisan of the War, and an admirer of the political 
system which it was designed to uphold, 1 cannot but 

* October 29, 1793. 
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marvel at Lis candour, wHcli I sLonld tLe more ad- 
mire if I werf sure that he has fully appreciated the 
logical consequences that flow from his admissions. 
The following are the remarks of Sir A. Alison upon 
the origur of the war: — 

“ In truth, the arguments lu-ged hy government 
“ were not the only motives for commencing the war. 
“ The danger they apprehended lay nearer home than 
“ the conquests of the republicans : it was not foreign 
“ subjugation so much as domestic revolution that 
“ was dreaded if a pacific intercourse were any 
“ longer maintained with France, ‘ Oroyez-moi,’ 
“ said the Empress Catherine to Segur, in 1789, 
“ ‘line guerre seule pent changer la direction des 
“ ‘ esprits en France, les rdunir, donner im but 
“ ‘ plus utile aus passions ct reveiller le vi’ai pa- 
“ ‘ triotisme.’'*' In this obsemation is contained the true 
“ secret, and the best vindication of the revolationary zoar. 
“ The passions were excited-, democratic ambition was 
“ awakened ; the desire, of power under the name of 
“ reform was rapidly gaining groimd among the 
“ middle ranlis, and the institutions of the coimtry 
“ were threatened with an overthrow as violent as 
“ that which had recently taken place in the French 
“ monarchy. In these circumstances, the only mode 
“ of checking the evil was by engaging in a foreign 
“ contest, by drawing off the ardent spirits into active 
“ service, and, in lieu of the modern desire for inno- 

* Believe me, a war alone can cliaiigo the direction of men’s 
minds in Prance, re-unite tliem, give a more useful aim to ilie 
passions, and awaken true patriotism. 
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“ vation, rousing the ancient gallantry of the British 
“ nation."* !• 

Of the moral sense which could permit an approval 
of the sentiments of the imperial patroness of Su- 
warrow, I would rather not spcalc. But I wish that a 
copy of this extract could he possessed by every man 
in England, that all might understand the “ true 
secret ” of despots, which is to employ one nation 
in cutting, the throats of another, so that neither may 
have time to reform the abuses in their own domestic 
government. I would say on the contrary, the true 
secret of the people is to remain at peace : and not 
only sOj but to be on their guard against false alarms 
about the intended aggressions of their neighbours, 
which when too credulously believed, give to govern- 
ment all the political advantages of a war, without 
its risks ; for they keep men’s minds in a degrad- 
ing state of fear and dependence, and afford the 
excuse for continually increasing government ex- 
penditare. 

One word only upon the ohjection that the French 
were the first to declare war. In the present case, 
as in that of the Alhed Powers on the continent, to 
which we before alluded, we were giving to ourselves 
all the advantages of a belligerent power by our 
warlike preparations, without affording to the French 
the fair wamiug of a declaration of war. The go- 
vernment of France acted more in accordance with 
the recognized law of nations in publishing the reasons 
why they were, contrary to their own wishes, at war 
with England. The language and acts of Mr. Pitt 

* Val. w. p. 7. 
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were a virtual declaration of war. Half as mucli said 
or done by a plime minister now would be enougb. 
to plunge all Europe in flames. We have seen tliat 
tlie militia was embodied, and tlie Parliament sud- 
denly assembled on tbe 13tb December, 1792, wben 
tbe Eilng’s speech x'ecommendecl an augmentation of 
tbe army and navy. On the 28th January, 1793, 
upon the arrival of the news of the execution of the 
French Icing, not only was M. Chauvelin, the French 
minister, ordered to leave the kingdom in eight days, 
but the King’s message, which was sent to the Plouse 
of Commons announcing this fact, recommended a 
further augmentation of the land and sea forces. This 
increased armament was not now wanted, as was 
professed to be the case on the 13th December, for 
“ preserving the blessings of peace,’’ but, to quote 
the words of the Message, “to enable his Majesty 
“ to take the most effectual measures, in the present 
“ important conjuncture, for maintaining the sectnity 
“ and lights of his own dominions ; for siij)]Jortinfj 
“ his allies; and for opposing views of aggrandize- 
“ ment and ambition on the part of France, which 
“ would be at all times dangerous to the general 
“ interests of Europe, but are peculiarly so, when 
“ connected with the propagation of prniciples winch 
“ lead to the violation of the most sacred duties, and 
“ are utterly subversive of the peace and order of all 
“ civil society.” Once more I must beg yoru attention 
to dates. This message was delivered on the 28th 
January, 1793. Up to this time the French Govern- 
ment had given undeniable proofs of deshing to pre- 
serve peace with England. And it was not till after 
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the delivGiy of this message to Parliament, after a 
peremptory order had been given to hieir amhassador 
to leave England ; after all these preparations for war ; 
and after the insulting speeches and menaces uttered 
by Mr. Pitt and the other ministers in Parliament, 
which, as will he seen by referring to the debates of 
this time, were of themselves sufficient to provoke 
hostilities, that the French Convention, by a unani- 
mous vote, declared war against England on the 1st 
February, 1793. 

On the 11th February, the King sent a message to 
Parliament, in which he said he “ relied with con- 
“ fidence on the firm and effectual support of the 
“ House of Commons, and on the zealous exertions 
“ of a brave and loyal people in prosecuting a [when 
“ was war ever acknowledged to be otherwise ?] Jzisi 
“ and necessary war” 

The wisdom of the advice of the Czarina Cathe- 
rine was exemplified in what followed. The war 
diverted men’s minds from every domestic grievance. 
Hati’ed to the French was the one passion hence- 
forth crdtivated. All political ameliorations were 
postponed ; Keform of Parliament, a question which 
had previously been so ripe that Pitt himself, in 
company with Major Cartwright, attended public 
meetings in its favour, was put aside for forty years ; 
and even the voice of Wilherforce, pleading for the 
slave, was for several successive sessions mute, 
amidst the death struggle which absorbed all the 
passions and sympathies of mankind. 

And now, my dear Sh’, if you have done me the 
honour to read this long letter, I will conclude with 
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ail, appeal for is^onr candid judgment iijion tlie merits 
of tlie q[iiestio4 lietween ns. Eecollcot tliat we are 
not discnssing the professional claims of the Dnlce of 
Wellington to our admiration. He and liis great 
opponent were brought forth and educated by the 
war of the Eevolution. They were the accidents, 
not the cause of that mighty struggle. The question 
is — was that war in its origin just and necessary on 
our part? Was it so strictly a defensive war that 
we are warranted in saying that God raised up the 
Dulce as an instrument for our protection? I hmnbly 
submit that the facts of the case are in direct opposi- 
tion to this view ; and that it is only by pleading 
ignorance of the historical details which I have nar~ 
rated that we can hope to be acquitted of impiety in 
attributing to an all-wise and just Providence an 
active hiterposition hr favoiu’ of a war so evidently 
unprovoked and aggressive. 

And I remaur faithfully yours, 

Eichard Cobden. 


To tlie Eev, 
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LETTER HI. 

ME. OOBDEN TO THE EEVEEEND 


January, 1853. 

My dear Sir, 

I AM afraid you do not overstate tlie case 
in saying, tliat not one in a thousand of the 
population of this country has ever doubted the jus- 
tice and necessity of oin last war with France. 
There is all but a unanimous sentiment upon the 
subject; and it is easily accounted for. The present 
generation of adults have been educated imder cir- 
cumstances which forbade an impartial judgment 
upon the origin of the war. They were either born 
during the strife of arms, when men’s hopes and 
fears were too much hivolved in the issue of the 
straggle to find leisure for a historical inquhy mto 
the merits of the quarrel, or after the conclusion of 
the peace, when people were glad to forget every 
thmg connected with the war, excepting our victo- 
ries, and the victors. There are no men now living, 
and still engaged in the active business of life, who 
were old enough to form an opinion upon the ques- 
tion, and to take a part in the controversy, when 
peace or war trembled in the balance in 1792 : and 
our histories have been written too much in the in- 
terest of the political party which was at that time 
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ill power to enable our joiitb to grow up witli 
sound opii'iioii4 upon tbe conduct of the authors of 
the war. 

But the truth must be told to the people of this 
country. I have no fear that they will refuse to 
hear it. Even were they so disposed, it would not 
affect the final verdict of manldnd upon the cpicstion. 
The facts which I have narrated, together with many 
more leading to the same conclusion, to say nothing 
of the reserve of proofs which Time has yet to dis- 
close, will all be as accessible to the Glerman and 
American historians as omselves. Mr, Bancroft is 
approaching the epoch to which we refer, and can 
any one v?'ho has followed him finis far in his great 
historical work, and observed his acute appreciation 
of the workings of oui* aristocratic system, doubt, 
that, should he bring his industry and penetration to 
the task, he will succeed in laying hare to the light 
of day the motives which impelled oiu’ govern- 
ment to join the crusade against the revolution of 
1789 ? 

But the whole truth must he told, and the public 
mind thoroughly imhued with the real merits of the 
case, not as the solution of a mere historical problem, 
but in the interest of peace, and as the best and, 
indeed, only means of preparing the way for that 
tone of confidence and kindness which eveiy body, 
excepting a few hopelessly depraved spirits, heheves 
will one day characterize the intercourse of France 
and England. For if in science and morals a truth 
once estahlished he fruitful in other truths, and error, 
when undetected, be certain to multiply itself after 
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its own kind, liow snrely must tlie pnic principle 
apply to tlie case before tis ! ! 

If England be under tlie erroneous impression tbat 
tlie sanguinary feud of twenty-two years, wliicli cost 
her so many children, and heaped upon her sueh a 
load of debt and taxation, was forced upon her by 
the unprovoked aggression of Erance, it is, I fear, 
but too natural that she should not only cherish 
feelings of enmity and resentment against the author 
of sueh calamities, but that there should be always 
smouldering in her breast dark suspicions that a 
similar injury may again be inflicted upon her by a 
power which has displayed so great a disregard of 
the obligations of justice. The natural result of this 
state of feeluig is that it leads us to remind the 
offending party pretty frequently of the disastrous 
results of their former attacks, to thrust before their 
eyes memorials of our prowess, and to warn them 
fr’om time to time that we are preparing to repel 
any fresh aggressions which they may be meditating 
against us. 

If, on the other hand, the real origin of the war be 
impressed upon the mind of the present generation, 
and it he known, poimlarly hnoim^ that far fr-om 
liavhig been, as we are told it was, undertaken in 
behalf of liberty, or for the defence of our own 
shores, it was hatched upon the Continent in the 
secret counsels of despotic courts, and fed from the 
industry of England by her then oligarchical go- 
vernment ; that its object was to deprive the French 
people of the right of self-government, and to place 
them liberties at the disposal of an arbitrary king. 
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a coiTupt and a depraved aristocracy ; tlien 

tire opinion of countiy, and its language and acts 
will be totally different ff’oni wbat we have just de- 
scribed. Instead of feelings of resentment, there will 
be sentiments of regret; far from suspecting attacks 
from the French, the people of England, seeing 
through, and separating themselves from the policy 
by which their fathers were misled, will be rather 
disposed to level their suspicion at those who call 
upon them again, without one fact to warrant it, to 
put themselves in an attitude of defiance against their 
unoffending neighbour ; and in lieu of constantly 
invoking the memory of their- own exploits, or the 
reverses of their opponents, the English people will, 
imder the circumstances which I have supposed, be 
anxious only for an oblivion of all memorials of an 
unjust and aggressive war. 

Can any doubt exist as to which of these conditions 
of public opinion and feelmg is most likely to conduce 
to peace, and which to war? 

But, moreover, the truth must be known in order 
that the people of England may be the better able 
to appreciate the feelings of the French towards them. 
The precept ‘ do unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you,’ is applicable to thought as well 
as act. Before wm coirdemn the sentiments entertained 
by the people of France with respect to our conduct 
in the last war, let ns endeavour to form an opinion 
as to what our own feelings would be tmder similar 
oh-cnmstances. To do tliis we must bear in mind that 
■w hils t, onr historians give ns a flattering and partial 
account of the conduct of our govemment at the 
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breaking out of the last war, tlio Frpncli writers, as 
may natuiially be supposed, lose iic/ opportunity of 
recording every fact wbicli redounds to our disact- 
vantage. I have abstained from giving quotations 
from these authorities, because they would be open 
to the charge of being partial and prejudiced. But 
it ought to be known to us that not only do these 
writers make the European powers who conspired 
agaiuvSt the liberties of France responsible for the 
war, they invariably assign to England the task of 
stimulating the flaggmg zeal of the Continental des- 
pots, and of bribing them to continue their warlike 
operations when all other inducements failed. The 
least hostile of these writers, M. Thiers, the favomite 
of our aristocracy, in speaking of our preparations 
for the campaign of 1794, says — “ England was still 
the soul of the coalition, and urged the powers of 
the continent to hasten to destroy, on the banks of 
the Seine, a revolution at which she was terrified, 
and a rival which was detestable to her. The im- 
placable son of Chatham had this year made pro- 
digious efforts for the destruction of France.” It is to 
the energies of Pitt, wielding the power of ^England, 
that France attributes the tremendous coalitions 
which again and again brought nearly all Europe 
in -hostile array against her. Thus does M. Thiers 
describe the spirit which animated him. “ In England 
a revolution which had only half regenerated the 
social state, had left subsisting a crowd of feudal 
institutions which were objects of attachment for the 
court and aristocracy, and of attack for the opposition, 
Pitt had a double object in view ; first to allay the 
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liostility of tlie^ aristocracy, to parry tlie demand for 
reform, and tmis to presence liis ministry by con- 
trolling botb paOTies 5 secondly — to overwhelm Frairce 
beneath her own misfortunes, and the hatred of all 
the European governments.'’ 

These quotations afPord but a faint idea of the 
tone in which the historical writers of that country 
deal with the subject. We are held up generally 
to popular odium as the perfidious and machiave- 
lian plotters against the liberties of the French 
people. 

But it will probably be asked — and the question 
is important — what are iAiQ present opinions of Frerrch- 
men respecting their own Eevolution out of which 
the war sprung ? There is nothing upon which we 
entertain more erroneous views. When ice speak of 
that event, our recollection calls up those occurrences 
only, such as the Eeign of Terror, tlie rise and fall 
of Napoleon, the wars of conquest carried on by 
bim, and tlie final collapse of tbe territory of France 
witbin its former boundaries, which seem to stamp 
with failure, if not with disgrace, the entire character 
of the Revolution. The Frenchman, on the con- 
trary, directs his thoughts steadily to the year 1789. 
He finds the best excuse he can for the madness of 
1794; he will point, wdth pride, to the generous 
magnanimity of the populace of Paris, in 1830 and 
1848, as an atonement for the Reign of Terror ; he 
throws upon foreign powers, and especially upon 
England, the responsibility for the long wars which 
desolated so many of the countries of Europe; hut 
towards the Constituent AvSsemhly of 1789, and the 
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principles -wliich they established, pis feelings of 
reverence and gratitude are strongeiy than ever ; he 
never alludes to them hut with enthusiasm and 
admiration. This feeling is confined to no class, 
as the following extract from a speech addressed hy 
M. Thiers on the 29th June, 1851, to that most 
Conservative body, the National Assembly, and the 
response which it elicited, will show. It is taken 
verbatim from a report published by himself : — 

“ M, Uiiers. Let us do honom* to the men who 
have maintained in France, since 1789, real civil 
equality — equality of taxation, which we owe to our 
admirable and noble Eevolution. (Notre belle et 
honorable revolution.”) — (Assent and agitation.) 

“ A voice on the left. Settle that with your friends. 
(Oh, oh ! murmurs.) 

“ A voice on the right. Don’t mistake ; it is not the 
Eevolution of 1848 that is referred to. 

“Jf. Thiers. I speak of the Eevolution of 1789, and 
I trust we are all of one mind upon that. (The left. 
Yes 1 yes ! laughter.) 

“ M. Charras. Talk to the right. 

“ M. Thiers. I have a better opinion than you of 
my countiy, and of all otu parties, and I am con- 
vinced that no one vdll encounter coldness or dis- 
approbation from any quarter -when praising the 
Eevolution of 1789. (Marks of approbation from a 
great number of benches.”) 

There is no greater proof of the predominant favour 
in which any opinions are held in France than to 
find them advocated by M, Thiers. But whilst em- 
ployed upon this letter, a recent prodrrction from the 
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pen of my accqjnplished friend, M. Micliael Chevalier, 
has met my eya in which he speaks of “ the immortal 
prmciples of our glorious Constituent Assembly 
of 1789.” Where two men of such eminent authority, 
but of such diametrically opposite views upon eco- 
nomical principles, agi-ee in their admiration of a 
particular policy, it is a proof that it must have 
irresistible claims upon public approbation. Men of 
the highest social position in France — even they 
whose fathers fell a sacrifice to the Reign of Terror, 
admit that to the measures of 1789 (they were in 
substance described in my last letter), which have 
elevated the millions of them countrymen, from a 
condition hardly superior to that of the Russian serf, 
to the rank of citizens and proprietors of the soil, 
France is indebted for a more rapid advance in civi- 
lization, wealth, and happiness, than was ever pre- 
viously made by any community of’ a similar extent, 
within the same period of time. 

This feelmg, so universally shared, has not been 
impaired by the recent changes m France, for it is 
directed less towards j/bms of government, or political 
institutions, than to the constitution of society itself. 
And here let me observe again upon the erroneous 
notions we fall into, as to the state of public opinion 
in France, because we insist upon judging it by our 
own standard. Assuredly, if the French have the 
presumption to measure our habits and feelings by 
theirs, they must commit as great blunders. Oior 
glory is that the franchises and charters gained by 
our forefathers have seciued us an amoimt oiporsonal 
freedom that is not to be surpassed under any form 
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of government. And it is tlie jealoi^s patriotic un- 
selfish love of this freedom, impel^^ng the whole 
commimity to rush to the legal rescue of the meanest 
pauper if his chartered personal liberties he infringed 
by those in power, that distinguishes us from all Euro- 
pean countries ; and I would rather part with every 
sentiment of liberty we possess than this, because, 
with it, every other right is attainable. 

But the French people care little for a charter of 
habeas corpus^ else, during their many revolutions, 
when power has descended into the streets, why has 
it not been secured ? and the liberty of the press, and 
the right of association, and public meeting, have been 
violated by universal suffrage almost as much as by 
theh emperors and Icings. That which the French 
really prize, and the English trouble themselves little 
about, is the absence of privileged inequality in their 
social system. Any violation of this principle is 
resisted with all the jealousy which we display in 
matters of individual freedom. It was this spirit 
which baffled the design of Napoleon, and Louis the 
XVIIIth, to found an aristocracy by the creation of 
entails. Now the Eevolution of 1789, besides securing 
liberty of worship, and establishing probably the 
fahest system of government taxation (apart from 
the protective policy of the nation) at present to be 
found in the world, has divided the rich land of 
France amongst its whole population, It is these 
measures, coupled with the abolition of hereditary 
rank, and of the law of entail, which have chiefly 
contributed to gain for the Constituent Assembly the 
gratitude of a people so jealous of privilege, and so 
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passionately Attached to the soil. Yet it cannot be 
too strongly i|Qpressed upon our minds that it was 
against the prmciples of this very Assembly that 
Burke, in 1790, launched his fiery declamation, in 
which we find the following amongst many similar 
invectives: — “ You would not have chosen to con- 
“ sider the French as a people of yesterday, as a 
“ nation of low-born servile wi’etches, until the 
“ emancipating year 1789 and we are equally 
bound to remember that it was with the intention of 
overthrowing the system of goveinment established 
by that Assembly that the despotic powers marshalled 
their armies for the invasion of France, and when, 
upon the failure of the attack, we threw the weight 
of England into the scale of despotism. Having 
folly realized to ourselves the case of the French 
people, let us ask — what would be our feelings rmder 
their circumstances ? 

Why, I fear, in the fir,st place, we should, like 
them, still remember with some bitterness the un- 
provoked attack made upon us by the nations of 
Europe, and that we should be sometimes tempted 
to call that country in particular “perfidious,” which, 
whilst professing to be free itself, and to have derived 
its freedom from a revolution, yet joined the despots 
of the Continent in a coalition against the liberties 
of another people ; we, who have just paid almost 
pagan honorus to the remains of a general who 
fought the battles of that unrighteous coalition — 
what would we have done in honour of those soldiers 
who beat back from our frontiers confederate armies 
of literally every nation in Ghiistian Europe, except 
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Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland ? Blionkl we not, 
if we were Frenclunen, be greater ^orslilppers of 
tlie name of Napoleon, if possible, xlian we are of 
Wellington and Nelson — and witli gi’eater reason? 
Should we not forgive him his ambition, his selfish- 
ness, his despotic rule? would not every fault be 
forgotten in the recollection that he humbled Prussia, 
who had without provocation assailed us when in 
the throes of a domestic revolution, and that he dic- 
tated teims at Vienna to Austria, who had actually 
begun the dismemberment* of our own territory? 
Should not we iii all probability still feel so much 
under the influence of former dangers and disasters 
as to cling for p)rotection to a large standing anny ? 
— and might not that centralized government which 
alone enabled ns to presciwe onr independence still 
find favour iu our sight? and should we not indulge 
a feeling of proud defiance in electing for the chief 
of the state the next heir to that great military hero, 
the child and champion of the Eevolution, whose 
family had been especially proscribed by the coalesced 
Powers before whom he finally fell ? Yes, however 
wise men might moralize, and good men mourn, these 
wordd, under the circumstances, I am sure, he the 
feelings and passions of Englishmen, aye, and pro- 
bably, in oven a stronger degree than they are now 
cherished in Prance. 

What, then, are the results which I anticipate from 
the general diffusion of a true knowledge of the 
origin and character of the last French war ? In the 
first place, a more friendly and tolerant feeling 

* At ValencieaneB and Condd. 
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towards the F^'ench people. The maxim of Roche- 
foucault, that we never forgive those we have injured, 
if it he not unjast as applied to individuals, does not 
certainly hold good with respect to communities. 
Great nations may he proud, and even vain, hut 
they are ever magnanimous 5 and it is only meanness 
which could lead us to visit upon our victim the 
penalty of oiu own injustice. Besides, the maxim 
is not intended to apply, even in individuals, to 
generous natures, and generosity is the invariahle 
attribute of great masses of men. 

But, in the next place, I should expect from a more 
correct knowledge of our error of sixty years ago, 
that we shall he less Ihcely to repeat it now. It is 
certaui that the lesson will not he required ? Are 
there no symptoms that we have spirits amongst 
us who want not the will, if the power and occasion 
he afforded, to play the part of Burke in our day ? 
He excited the indignation of his countrymen agamst 
a repuhhc which had decapitated a King ; now our 
sympathies are roused in behalf of a Eepuhlic which 
has been strangled by an Emperor. However in- 
consistent, in other respects, our conduct at the two 
epochs may he, we seem in hoth cases likely to fall 
into the error of forgetting that the French nation are 
the legitimate tidhunal for disposing of the grievance. 
To forget this is indeed a more flagrant act of inter- 
vention on our paz’t than was that of our forefathers, 
inasmuch as, whilst they usurped the functions of 
twenty-four millions of Frenchmen, we are now in 
danger of treating thirty-six millions with no greater 
roncidpi-ntion. 
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I have said that we are not withopt imitators of 
Meflections, A small volume of '"'‘Letters of '"an 
Englishman^ on Louis Napoleon^ the Empire^ and the 
Coup d’Etai, reprinted with large additions from The 
Timesf is lying before me. I laiow a cynical person 
who stoutly maintains the theory that we are not 
progressive creatures ; that, on the contrary, we move 
in a cii'cle of instincts ; and that a given cycle of years 
brings us bach again to the follies and errors from 
which we thought mankind had emancipated itself. 
And really, these Lett&'s are calculated to encourage 
him in his cynicism. Por here Ave have the very same 
invectives levelled at Louis Napoleon which were 
hurled at the Constituent Assembly sixty years ago 
— the stjde, the language, the very epithets are iden- 
tically the same. Take a couple of morsels by way 
of illustration — ^the one spesvldng of the Constituent 
Assembly of 1789 : and the other of Louis Napoleon 
in 1852:— 

BTJHKE, 1790. KiraLisHMATr, 1862. 

“ How came tlie Assembly “ The baiKjuets to the siih- 
hy their present power over the olEcers, the champagne, the 
army ? Chiefly, to he sure, by toasts, and the reviews, dis- 
dehauching the soldiers from closed a continuity of purpose, 
their officers.” and a determination to debauch 

the soldiery, calculated to open 
the eyes of aU.” 

So much for a specimen of specific accusation. 

Nor for a sample of general inveotive : — 

BTJBK®, 1790. EsrOMSHMAir, 1852. 

SpeaMng of the OonstUiient Speaking of Louis LTapoleon. 

Assemlly. 

“ 'When all the frauds, impos- “ A self-convicted peipirer, an 
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toes, violences, ri\)mes, burn- attainted traitor, a conspirator 
ings, murders, confiscations, successful by tbe foulest trea- 
compidsory paper ^currencies, cbery, tbe purchase of the sol- 
andevery description of tyranny diery, and the butchery of 
and cruelty employed to bring thousands, he must, if not cut 
about and uphold this Eevo- short in his career, go all length 
lution, have their natural effect, of tyi'anny. Eor him there 
that is, to ahoct the moral sen- is no halt, for his system no 
timeuts of all virtuous sober element of either stability or 
minds, the abettors of this progress. It is a hopeless and 
philosophic system immediately absolute anachrouism.'’ 
strain their throats in a decla- 
mation against the old monar- 
chical government of Erance.” 

Considering' tliat tlae result of Burke’s declamation 
was a war of twenty-two years, first to put down tke 
French. Eepuhlic, and afterwards Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Both in the interest of the Bomhons ; that the war 
cost us some five-hundred millions of debt ; and that 
the result is, this present year 1853, a Bonaparte, 
whose family we proscribed, sitthig upon the French 
throne, and the Bourbons, whom we installed at the 
Tuillei-ies, fugitives from the soil of France— remem- 
bering these things, and beholding this not altogether 
unsuccessful attempt at an imitation of the “ Eeflec- 
tions," it does certainly afford a triumph to my cynical 
acquaintance, so far at least as to raise a doubt whe- 
ther progi’essive wisdom he an element of our foreign 
pohey. I could give many specimens of declamatory 
writing from the Letters^ not inferior to Burke in 
style, and some of them siu-passmg him in the vigour 
of their invective. Take the following as an Blnstra- 
tion of the lengths to which the writer’s vehemence 
carries him, and let it be borne in mind that these 
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letters have had a far -wider circulation than Burke’s 
great philippic with all its popularitv could boast of ; 
1 in-vite attention to those passages marked by me in 
italics. “ The presidential chair or the imperial throne 
is set upon a crater — the soil is volcanic, undermined 
and trembling — the steps are slippery with blood — 
and the darkening steam of smouldering hatred, con- 
spii'acy and vengeance — is exhaling round it. Each 
;paTty can furnish its contingents for tyrannicide; the 
assassin dogs him in the street ; and even at the halls or 
banquets of the Ely see he may find the fate of Qustavus. 
He who has been false to all must only look for 
falsehood, and is doomed to daily and to nightly fears 
of mutinies, insurrections, and revenge. Conscience 
cannot be altogether stifled, and will sometimes 
obtrude, in her horrible phantasmagoria, the ghastly 
corpses of the Boulevards.” 

Nobody will suppose that I would deny to any one 
the right of publishing liis views upon French or any 
other politics. So far am I from wishing to restrain 
the liberty of the press, it is my constant complaint 
that it is not free enough. The press, in my opinion, 
should be the only censor of the press ; and in this 
spirit I would appeal to public opinion, against the 
enl tendency of these and similar productions. We 
all know how the strictm’es of Bm’ke began with 
criticism, grew into menace, and ended in a cry for 
war. The “ Enghshman’s ’’ Letters are here again 
an exact counterpart of their great original. The 
volume contains ten letters *, the two first, penned in 
a style of which I have given specimens, arc furious 
attacks upon Louis Napoleon and his government ; 
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witli passing c'')ndeinnations of the majority of the 
Legislative Assembly, the Oiieanists, the bourgeoise, 
the peasantry, me soldiers, and the priests ; in fact 
there is hardly any party in France which escapes 
his vituperation. Next comes letter the third, headed, 
most appropriately, after all tliis provoking abuse, 

“ The National Defences;' which subject he discusses 
with his telling style, and, upon the whole, with great 
good sense, liaviug thus provided against accidents, 
and ascertained that he was ensconced in something 
stronger than a “ glass house,” he resumes his vocation 
of pelting with the hardest and sharjiest words he 
can find, in his copious vocabulary of invective, 
Louis Napoleon in particular, and all sorts of men 
in general, at home and abroad. After indulging 
himself m this way through four more letters, we 
come to the eighth, which bears the title — somewhat 
out of place in such company— of “ Peace at all 
'price." It would seem that Mr. Burritt, and Mr. Fry, 
havmg taken alarm at the hostile tone of the English 
press, had set on foot a scheme for coimteracting the 
mischief. Addi-esses, containing assurances of friend- 
ship and peace, were drawn up in several of our 
towns, signed by the inhabitants, and forwarded to 
various places in France. This movement, than which 
nothing could be more amiable, and certainly nothing 
more harmless, draws down upon the heads of poor 
Messrs. Bin-ritt, and Fry, and the Peace party gene- 
rally, such a volley of vituperative epithets, that they 
might almost excite the jealousy of M. Bonaparte 
himself. Speaking of the peace advocates — “ they 
require,” says he, “keepers, not reporters —their 
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place is Hanwell, not tlie London Taf ern — and tlieir 
Cliainnan slionld Ibe Doctor Conolly^” 

Now, in the course pursued by tb5 “Englishman,’’ 
we have an epitome of the conduct of all such writers; 
— they begin with denunciations of the French Go- 
vernment ; they then call for more “ defences ” as a 
protection against the hostility which they instinc- 
tively feel such language naturally excites ; and they 
end in onslaught upon the advocates of peace 
because they do not join in the cry. 

Before indulging this expensive propensity for 
scolding, this determination to grumble not only for 
ourselves but also for tlurty-six millions of French- 
men, it behoves us to ask, not only whether any 
benefit will arise, but whether positive injury may 
not be done, even to the people we wish to serve, by 
our rmcalled for interference. It is hardly necessary 
that I should declare, that, were Louis Napoleon an 
Englishman, or I a Frenchman, however small a 
minority of opponents he might have, I should be 
one of them ; — that is all I have to say in the matter ; 
for anything more would in my opinion be mere 
impertinence towards the French people, who, for 
reasons best known to themselves, acquiesce in his 
rule. But admittmg for the sake of argument that all 
that is said of the tyranny, treachery, and wickedness 
of Louis Napoleon be true; those are precisely the 
qualihfis^in despotic monarchs, to which we are 
■ittdSbted for our liberties. Why should not the 
French be allowed the opportunity of deriving some 
of the advantages which we have gained from bad 
sovereigns ? Where would otn charters andfrancliises 
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have been, if ouf- J olins and Jameses had not reigned, 
and misgoverned ? Nobody pretends that the French 
emperor is qniteFlso bad as our eighth Henry ; yet we 
contrived to owe to him our Protestantism, If half 
that is alleged against Louis Napoleon be true, the 
French people will have him at a great disadvantage 
in any controversy or struggle they may be engaged 
in with him. One thing alone could prevent this — 
the popularity which will assuredly follow from con- 
tinued attacks in the English press, such as I have 
just quoted. 

But here let me warn you agamst the belief into 
which so many fall, that the hostile tone adopted by 
writers of this country towards the French Govern- 
ment, and tlie cry of an invasion, have reference to 
the present despotic ruler of France only. That is 
one of the many shapes which the cry has assumed. 
But it was first heard when Louis Philippe, the 
“ Napoleon of Peace,” was on the throne. The letter 
of the Dulce of ’W’ellmgton to Sir John Burgoyne, 
wliich has been made the text-book for panic-mongers 
ever since, was written when the King of the French 
had given seventeen year’s proof of his pacific policy, 
and when that representative form of government, 
which we are now told was the guarantee of peace, was 
still subsisting in France : it made its appearance in 
1847 , when we were already spending more upon 
our warlike armaments than in any of the previous 
thirty years ; more by two milHonS of money than 
the most terrified invasionist noio proposes to expend : 
and yet at that time, and under those circumstances, 
the cry for more defence against the French was as 
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active, aiid tlie clamour against tlie ipeace party "wlro 
resisted it, as strong, as at any later time ; and tlic 
very same parties -vvlro now advocate increased 
armaments to protect onr shores against Lonis Napo- 
leon, were amongst the loudest of those who swelled 
the panic cry in 1847. 

An allusion to the infirmities of a great mind, 
however painful at the present moment, is rendered 
ahsolntely necessary by those who quote the authority 
of the Duke of Wellington’s declining years in favour 
of a policy which, in my opinion, tends neither to 
the peace, nor the prosperity of the country. At the 
time of penning his letter to General Burgoyne, the 
Duke was verging upon his eightieth year. Now, no 
man retains all his faculties unimpaired at fourscore. 
Nature does not suspend her laws, even in behalf of 
her favourite sons. The Duke was moj’tal, and there- 
fore subject to that merciful law which draws a veil 
over our reason, and dims the mental vision as we 
approach the end of that vista which terminates with 
the tomb. But the faculties do not all pay this debt 
of nature at once, or in equal proportion. Sometimes 
the strongest part of our nature, which may have 
been subjected to the gveatest strain, declines the first. 
In the Duke’s case, his nervous system, his “iron” 
characteristic gave way. He who at forty was 
incapable of fear, at eighty was subject to almost 
infantine alarms. This was shewn on several public 
occasions ] hut on none so strongly as in the provision 
made by him against an insurrection or a revolution 
during the Great Exliibition of 1851, when, as is 
known to those who wei’e in authority, or in connection 
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witli tliat undet^taking, lie was kaunted with terrors 
which led him to change the entire disposition of the 
army for the yftar, to refuse to the household regi- 
ments the nsnal retreat to summer quarters, and to 
sm-round the metropolis with troops. No one in the 
full possession of a vigorous intellect could have 
possibly fallen into the error of supposing that the 
moment, when all people’s minds were wound up by 
a year’s previous agitation to the highest pitch of 
interest in a holiday exhibition, would be chosen for 
a great and combined political demonstration. Human 
nature, and especially English nature, is never liable 
to be possessed by two such absorbing ideas at the 
same time. In fact, such a diversion of men’s minds 
from public affairs as the Great Exhibition afforded 
is precisely that which despots have employed for 
escaping the scrutiny of their own misgovernment. 
But, as is well known, at that moment universal poli- 
tical contentment reigned throughout England. 

If, however, as was supposed, the Duke’s prepa- 
rations were levelled at the foreigners who were 
attracted to London, the absence of a calm and 
vigorous reason is still more apparent. Eor at that 
time political propagandism was dead even on the 
Continent ; theh revolutions had failed ; imiversal 
reaction had succeeded to democratic fever; and 
England was regarded as the only great country in 
Europe where political freedom was “holding its 
own.” Besides, a moment’s clear reflection would 
have suggested the obvious answer to such fears, — • 
that the red republicans and revolutionists of the 
continent were not the persons likely to find the 
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money for paying a visit in great members to Eng- 
land. In fact, so great an obstacle did tlie expense 
present, that during tlie wliole yep scarcely fifty 
thousand foreigners, European and American, above 
the average of annual visitors, reached our shores : 
and it must be evident, that, against any dangers, 
■vvhetlior of mischief, or spoliation, contemplated by 
foreigners, or English on that occasion, a good police 
force, which was most amply provided by the Com- 
missioners, and not an army, was the only rational 
provision. 

But I appeal from the Duke’s advice In 1847, to 
his own example, when in complete possession of his 
mental powers, in 1836. He was a member of Sir 
Robert Peel’s government in the latter year, winch is 
memorable for liaving witnessed the lowest military 
expenditure since the peace. The estimates of that 
year are always quoted by financial reformers as a 
model of economy. The Duke was consulted by Sir 
Robert Peel, and became an assenting party to those 
estimates. What was the change of circumstances 
which waiTanted so gyeat a revolution in his views 
in 1847 ? His letter might lead us to suppose that 
steam navigation had in the meantime been dis- 
covered. Does any one whose memory is unimpaired 
forget that hr 1835 om coasts and nannw seas 
swarmed with steamers, that our sailing vessels were 
regularly towed to sea by them, and that we were 
then discussing the merits of the ports in Ireland 
from which steam-ships should start for America ? 
The Duke never afterwards acknowledged that he 
neglected the defence of the country when he was in 
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power. Nobody has made sncb. a charge against liim. 
But I and others who have advocated a return to the 
expenditure of h^35 have been denounced for wishing 
to leave the country defenceless. I must leave my 
opponents to reconcile their conduct with the reve- 
rence they profess to feel for the authority of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The Duke’s letter has been followed by a shoal of 
publications, all apparently designed to tempt the 
French to make a descent upon our shores ; for all 
are, more or less, full of arguments to prove how 
easily it might be effected. Some of them give plans 
of our ports, and point out the nearest road to Lon- 
don ; others describe, in seductive phrases, the rich 
booty that awaits them there. Foremost of these is 
Sir Francis B. Head, who has given us a thick volume 
under the title of “ Tlie Defenceless State of Great 
Britain then we have “ Tiioughts on National De~ 
fencef by Vice-Admiral Bowles ; “ On tlie Defence 
of England f by Sir C. J. Napier, who tells us that he 
“ believes that our young soldiers pray night and 
day” for an invasion ; “ A Flan for the Formation of a 
Maritime Militia f by Captain Elliot ; “ National De- 
fences f by Montague Gore, Esq. ; “ Memorandum on 
the Necessity of a Secretary of State for our Defences^ 
&c.f by Robert Carmichael Smith ; “ The Defence of 
our Mercantile Sea-ports f by a Retired Artillery 
Officer ; and amongst a host of others is “ The Peril 
of Portsrmuthf by James Fergusson, Esq., with a 
PLAN ; commencing most portentously “ Few per- 

sons are perhaps aware that Portsmouth, which 
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“ from its position and its extent, is iJy far tlie most 
“ important station of tlie Britisli Navy, is at present 
“in so defenceless a state, that it i?coiild easily be 
“ taken by a coup-de-main^ either from the sea or by 
“ land. Yet snch is the undoubted state of the case, 
“ and it is further easy of proof that if it were to 
“ fall into the hands of an enemy, the navy of Eng- 
“ land would, from that very circumstance, be crip- 
“ pled, as a defenceless element at least, to the extent 
“ of one-half its power ; while the hostile occupation 
“ of Portsmouth would render the invasion of Eng- 
“ land as simple and as easy a problem as ever was 
“ submitted to the consideration of any military man, 
“ &c. &c.” Surely the Erench must have lost all 
pretensions to their character for politeness, or they 
would have long ago accepted these pressing invita- 
tions to pay our shores a visit ! 

There are two assumptions running through nearly 
all these prodiictioirs. First, that we have made no 
provision for our defence, and, therefore, offer a 
tempting prey to an invader; and, next, that the 
French are a mere band of pirates, bound by no ties 
of civilization, and ready to pounce upon any point 
of our coast which is left unprotected. 

The first assumption may be disposed of with a 
few figures : — ^we expend every year from fifteen to 
sixteen millions in warlike preparations; and we 
have been, ever since the Duke of Wellington’s 
Estimates of 1835, constantly augmenting the number 
of our armed forces. In that year they amounted 
altogether to 145,846— at the close of the last Par- 
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liamcnt tlieyii stood at 272,481 ;*t shewing an 
addition since 1835 of 126,635. The following is a 
detailed list of|| the inci'ease from official sources : — • 

Amount and Description of all the forces added since 1835. 


CaYalry and Infantry added 20,66S 

Ordnance Corps . 7,263 

Sailors and Marines 12,095 

Enrolled Pensioners 18,500 

Dockyard Battalions (armed and drilled) . . . 9,200 

Coast Guard (organized and drilled to tlie use of 

Artillery since 1835) 6,000 

Irisk Constabulary, increase ..... 4i,627 

Militia increase voted 54,049 

131,400 

Deduct decrease of Yeomanry . 4,765 

Total increase since 1835 up to June, 1852 . 126,635 


Thus stood matters at the close of the last Parlia- 
ment, in June. But the cry was still “ they come.'’ 
The “ invasionists” renewed their annual autumn 
clamour; and no sooner had the new Parliament 

♦ In addition to tliis, tlie army in India amounts to 289,529 
men, making altogether 562,010 men The cost of the Indian 
army is ten millions, wliicli, added to our fifteen millions, makes 
£25,000,000 — the largest sum paid by any nation for a peace 
establishment. 

t [The army estimates voted for 1865-6 amounted to £14,348,447, 
those for the navy to £10,392,224 These estimates showed a 
considerable reduction on the ezpenditure in 1860-1, which was 
for the army £18,013,896, for the navy £13,331,668. Since 1859 
sums of £2,000,000 and £1,200,000 have been voted for fortifi- 
cations. The estimates for the Indian army for 1865-6 were 
£13,754,560, and for the Indian marine charges £538,200 1 
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assembled in November, 1852, for tlie^short session, 
than tbere was a proposal for a further increase of our 
“ defences,” The government asked ^or 5,000 addi- 
tional seamen ; 1,500 marines ; and 2,000 artillery- 
men. The money was voted without a division, 
Mr, Hume, who had seen many of the popular organs 
of public opinion joining in the cry, contented 
himself with a protest ; and then, in despair of any 
other corrective, left the cure of the evil to the tax- 
gatherer: — and I confess for the moment to have 
shared his sentiments. 

The other argument of the mvasionists, — that 
France is ready to' assail us rrpon any vulnerable 
point, will be successful in proportion only to our 
ignorance of the chai’acter and condition of the 
French people, and of the origin and history of the 
last war. Everything in that country is viewed by 
us through a distorted and prejudiced medium. We 
regard France as the most aggressive and warlike 
country on the Continent, because we have all read 
of her invasions of other countries, without recollect- 
ing that they were in retaliation for an unprovoked 
attack up on her; — ^we view with alarm the enthusiasm 
of the French people for then- army, but we cannot 
so far enter into their feelings as to know that it 
springs from gratitude, because “it was the army,” 
to use the words of the conservative and peace- 
loving Journal des Dehats^ “ which represented her 
with admirable idat on fields of battle— that is to 
say, on the spot to which it was necessary that the 
whole of France should repair in order to defend the 
newhfe which she held fr’om 1 789.” Honbtle' there 
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is danger to l*e feared from tins predominance of tlie 
military spirit, however created, a danger most to be 
dreaded by Fsfance herself:— but let it not be for- 
gotten that we helped to plant and water the upas 
tree, and have no right to charge with onr sins those 
who are destined to live under its shade. 

Besides, wc must bear in mind that the strength 
of the army of France is only in proportion to that 
of other continental states; and that her navy is 
always regulated with reference to our own, gene- 
rally about in the ratio of two-thirds of our force : 
“ We pay England the compliment,” said M, 
Thiers in the Chamber of Deputies in 1846, “of 
thinking only of her when determining our naval 
force; we never heed the ships which sally forth 
from Trieste or Venice — we care only for those that 
leave Portsmouth and Plymouth.” “ Oh, but,” I 
sometimes hear it very complacently said, “every 
body knows that England is only armed in self- 
defence, and in the interests of peace.” But when 
France looks at our 500 ships of war, our 180 war 
steamers, and hears of our great preparations at 
Alderney, Jersey, and other points close to her 
shores, she has very different suspicions. She re- 
calls to mind our conduct in 1793, when, within a 
twelvemonth after the commencement of hostilities, 
we had taken possession of Toulon (her Portsmouth) 
and captmed or bmnt a great part of her fleet ; and 
when we landed an expedition on the coast of 
Brittany, and stirred up afresh the smouldering 
fires of civil war. If wq are so alarmed at the idea 
of a French invasion, which has not occurred for 
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nearly eight lumclred years, may we nCit excnso the 
people of France if they arc not quite free from a 
similar apprehension, seeing that notf a century has 
passed since the Norman conquest in "vv-hich we 
have not paid hostile visits to her shores? The 
French have a lively recollection of the terrible 
disasters they suifered. from the implacable enmity 
of our government during the last war. They 
found themselves assailed by a feudal aristocracy, 
having at its command the wealth of a manufac- 
tiu’ing and mercantile people, thus presenting the 
most formidable combination for warlike purposes 
to be found recorded in the world’s history; and 
knowing as they do that political power in this 
country is still mainly in the hands of the same 
class, some allowance must be made for them if 
they have not qnito made up their minds that peace 
and non-intervention are to be onr invariable 
policy for the future. Taking this candid view of 
.the case, we shall admit that the extent of the 
preparations in France must be in some degree 
commensurate with the amount of our own warlilce 
armaments. 

I wiU add a few remarks npoon the present state of 
France, as compared with her condition in 1793, 
and endeavour to form an estimate of the proba- 
bilities of a war between ber and this cormtry ; or 
rather, I should say, of the prospect of au invasion 
of England by France; fori will assume the writers 
and declaimers about this invasion to he in earnest; 
I -vyill suppose that they really mean an invasion of 
England, and not a march upon Belgium, or any 
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otlier continei|j.tal state; I will take for granted tliat 
wc Imvc not now, as was the case in 1792, to deal 
with false pretences, to cover other designs, and 
that, in this discussion of a French invasion, we are 
not witnessing a repetition of the hold dissimulation 
on the one side, and gross credulity on the other, 
which preceded the war of 1793. I will for the 
sake of argument admit the good faith of those who 
predict a war with France, and a consequent descent 
upon our shores : nay, I will go further, and even 
not call in question the sincerity of that party which 
foretells an invasion of England without any previous 
declaration of war. 


What are the circumstances of Enro]pe calculated 
to produce a war? There is one, and only one 
danger peculiar to our times, and it was foreseen 
by the present Prime Minister, when he thus ex- 
pressed himself : 

He was disposed,” Lord Aberdeen* said, “ to 
dissent from the maxims wliich had of late years 
received very general assent, that the best secmdty 
for the continuance of peace, was to be prepared for 
war. That was a maxim which might have been 
applied to the nations of antiquity, and to society in 
a comparatively barbarous and uncivilised state, 
when warlike preparations cost but little, but it was 
not a maxim which ought to be applied to modem 
nations, when the facilities of the preparations for 
war were very different. Men, when they adopted 
such a maxim, and made large preparations in time 
of peace that would be sufficient in the time of war, 
* Hansard, vol. 107, p. 704 !. 
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were apt to "be influenced Iby the desire to put their 
efficiency to the test, that all their great preparations, 
and the result of their toil, and expeyrse, might not 
be thrown away. He thought, therefore, that it w'^as 
no security to any country against the chances of 
war, to iiicni' great expense, and make great pre- 
parations for warlike purposes, A most distinguished 
statesman* of France had lately emphatically de- 
clared in the French Chamber his desire for peace, 
but he added that to maintain it he must have an 
army of 800,000 men. And what he (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) would ask, could be expected from the 
raising of such a force birt war, or national banlc- 
ruptcy? He therefore dreaded the intention of 
those who desired such extensive armaments, not- 
withstanding the pacific^ professions they made; 
and he could not be at ease as regarded the stability 
of peace until he saw a great reduction in the great 
military establishments of Europe. Such should 
be the great object of all governments, and more 
especially of the government of this country.” 

Thus spoke Lord Aberdeen in 1849. Tbe evil 
has not diminished since that time. Europe has 
almost degenerated into a military barracks. It is 
computed by Baron Von Reden, tbe celebrated Cer- 
man statistical writer, tbat one half of its population 
in the flower of manhood are heai'ing arms. It is 
certain that in the very height of Napoleon’s wars, 
the effective force of the Continental armies was less 
than at present. For a long time the cuckoo-cry 
was repeated “ to preserve peace, prepare for war,” 

^ TVf. TViierg, 
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but tlie wisest ’statesmen of our age have concurrod 
•with tile Peace pai’ty, that the greater the prepara- 
tion the more i.Diminent is the risk of a collision, 
owhig to the preponderance which is thereby given 
in the councils of nations to those who by education, 
taste, and even interest must be the least earnestly 
disposed for peace. At this moment a martial tone 
pervades the Courts and Cabinets, as well as the 
most influential classes of the Continental States; 
and never, even in England, since the war, was the 
military spirit so much m the ascendant in the 
higher chcles as at the present time. To what then 
are we to attribute the preservation of peace and the 
present prospect of its continuance, in spite of this 
dangerous element, but to the fact that, whilst go- 
vernments are making unprecedented preparations 
for hostilities, all the signs and symptoms of the age 
tend more than ever in the opposite direction ? Let 
us see what are the facts which warrant this con- 
clusion ; — 

The first safeguard against the employment of 
these enormous standing armies in foreign wars, is 
that they are indispensable at home to repress the 
discontent caused in a great degree by the burden 
which their own cost imposes on the people. Sir 
Eobert Peel foresaw this result in 1841, when he 
said that — “ the, danger of aggression is infinitely 
less than the danger of those sufferings to which 
the present exorhitant expenditure must give rise," 
Their growing intelligence will render the people 
every year more dissatisfied with the yoke imposed 
on them ; and athwart these armed and drilled 
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mcclianical tools of despotism may l#e often heard 
low muttcrings, which will assuredly swell some 
day into a shout of defiance. Internal revolutions 
may he safely predicted of every country whose 
goyernmcnt rests not upon public opinioir, hut the 
bayonets of its soldiers. Those internal convulsions 
arc however no longer to be feared as the causes 
of war ; for the world has wisely resolved (and it 
is one of the lessons learned from the last war) that 
henceforth every nation shall be left to regulate its 
own domestic affairs, free from the intervention of 
strangers. It is true that, whilst dming the late 
revolutionary period, this rule was scrupulously ob- 
served towards the Great Powers, it was flagrantly 
outraged in the case of Hungary, Italy, and Hesse- 
Cassel, against which acts of injustice to the smaller 
States, the public opinion of the civilized world 
ought to be brought to bear, unless we are to sit 
down and acknowledge that the weak are to have 
no rights, and the strong to be boimd by no Taw. 
In this change of policy, however, which will cer- 
tainly be observed towards Prance, we have a secu- 
rity against a repetition of the offence which led to 
the last war. 

There are not a few persons, especially of the 
military class, who, ever since the peace, have been 
haunted with the apparition of the late war, and 
have advocated a state of preparation calculated to 
meet as great efforts on the part of Prance as those 
put forth by Napoleon himself. They will even go 
so far as to predict the exact latitude where future 
Tr^falgars or St. Yincents are to be fought, and call 
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for the coBStruc*ion of harhonvs and basins -where onr 
crippled ships may be repaired, after their imaginary 
engagements,* I^ow, -without laying myself open to 
the charge of foretelling perpetual peace — ’for nothing 
appears more offensive to certain parties — I must say 
that I thmk the very fact of the wars of the French 
Eevolution having happened is an argument against 
then’ soon recurring again. For even if I take no 
credit for the lesson which that bloody and abortive 
struggle affords, if I admit the unteachable character 
of nations, still Natiu-e has her own way of pro- 
ceeding, and she does not repeat herself every gene- 
ration in extraordinary performances of any kind. 
Alexanders, Caesars, Gharlemagnes, and Napoleons, 
are happily not annual, or even centennial, productions; 
and, like the exhausted eruptions of our physical 
globe, they have never been reproduced upon the 
same spot. Nowhere is the husbandman more safe 
against a convulsion of natirre than when he plants 
his -vines in the crater of an extinct volcano. The very 
magnitude of the operations of Bonaparte, by for- 
bidding all attempts at rivah-y, is rather calculated 
to check than in-vite iinitation, “The death of 
“ Napoleon,” says Chateaubriand, “ inaugurated an 
“ era of peace ; his wars were conducted on so mighty 
“ a scale (it is perhaps the only good that remains of 
“ them) that they have rendered all future superiority 
“ in that career impossible. In closing the temple of 
“ Janus -violently after him, he left such heaps of 

* Suck arguments kave been gravely urged in tke House of 
Commons ky naval men ; and, -wkat is still worse, they have been 
acted upon. 
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“ slain piled up beliiiad the door th^ it cannot he 
“opened again.” But I must refrain from these 
flights of a humane imagination, ^in deference to 
those whO; whilst hoping and desiring universal and 
perpetual peace, are yet impatient of any arguments 
which promise the fulfilment of their aspirations. 

Let us then, whilst agreeing upon the possibility 
of such an occurrence, confine ourselves to a notice of 
those circumstances in the present condition of 
France which render a war on her part less likely in 
1853 than in 1793. Fortunately she would, in com- 
mon with every other Ein-opean state, encounter at 
the first step all but an insuperable obstacle in the 
want of money. It is true that, in proportion to her 
resources, the debt of France is less now than it was 
in 1793. But, at the latter epoch, she had vast 
masses of landed property available for the expenses 
of the war. The chxirch lands, which by some writers 
were estimated at a fourth of the soil of France ; the 
confiscated estates of the emigrant nobles; the 
national domains, and the national forests : this 
immense property, altogether valued by different 
writers at fifom five hundred million sterling to double 
that sum, fell in the com'se of four years into the 
hands of the revolutionary Government, and was 
made by them the basis of a paper money, denomin- 
ated assignats^ with wliich they paid their soldiers, 
and were enabled to make those gigantic efforts 
which astonished and terrified the despotic govern- 
ments of Europe. 

There is no doubt that for a time this creation of 
paper money gave to the French Government all the 
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power whioli w#)uld have been derived from a foreign 
loan, or the most productive taxes. It seemed in the 
eyes of the wild theorists of Paris, who were at that 
time trampling each other down in quick succession 
in the death straggle for power, that they possessed 
an inexhaustible mine of riches, and each one- 
resorted to it more freely than his predecessor. For 
every new campaign, fr-esh issues of assignats were 
decreed. When war was declared against England, 
eight hundred millions of francs were ordered 
to be created. The result is known to everybody. 
The more plentiful the assignats were, the less 
became their value, or in other words the 
dearer grew all commodities ; bloody decrees fol- 
lowed, to keep down prices 5 but markets were not 
to be permanently regulated, even by the Eeign 
of Terror. Ultimately, when seven hundred millions 
sterling of assignats had been issued, they fell to one 
and a half per cent, of their nominal value ; and a 
general at the head of an army in 1795, with a pay 
of four thousand francs a month, was in the actual 
receipt of eight pounds only in gold or silver. But 
paper money had, in the mean time, enabled the 
government to overcome Pitt’s coalition. 

But, in case of a war, in 1853, the French Go- 
vernment would have none of these temporary re- 
sources. The domains of the church, the crown, and 
the aristocracy, divided and subdivided, have passed 
• into the hands of the people. There remain no 
great masses of landed property to seize for the 
benefit of the state. The very name of assignat 
conjures up visions of confiscation. In no country 
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in tlie -world, is tlrere so great a distrust of paper 
money as in France. To raise tlie funds necessary 
for entering upon a -war tlie Govei^ment of France 
must now impose taxes on the eight millions of pro- 
prietors amongst whom the land is parcelled, and 
by whom the great buUc of the revenue is contri- 
buted. As a declaration of war would be followed 
by an immediate falling off in the receipts of indi- 
rect taxes from customs and excise, this defalcation, 
as well as the extra demand for warlike purposes, 
must fall upon the land. The peasant proprietors of 
France, ignorant as they are in many respects, know 
instinctively all this, and they are, therefore, to a 
man opposed to a war ; and, hence it is, that in all 
Louis Napoleon’s addresses to them (and they in the 
ultimate appeal really govern France), whether as 
candidate for the Assembly, the Presidency, or the 
Empire, he has invariably declared himself in favour 
of peace. 

But, I think, I hear it objected that the French 
often made war pay its own expenses. It is true, 
and to a great extent, the foregoing statement ex- 
plains how it was accomplished. Wherever the 
French armies went, they carried with them the 
doctrine of liberty and equality, and they were re- 
ceived less as conquerors than deliverers hy the mass 
of the people; for the populations of the invaded 
countries, like the French themselves previous to the 
revolution, were oppressed by the privileged classes, 
and ground down to the earth by inordinate and 
•Wnj-ust taxation. Everywhere the invaders found 
great masses of property belonging to the govern- 
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luent, the chufch, and exclusive corporations ; and, 
in some cases, the monastic orders were still revelling 
in their pristin^e wealth and luxury. These great 
accnmnlations of property were confiscated for the 
use of the armies of the “ Eepublic.” In some 
cases considerable sums were transmitted to Paris, 
for the service of the Home Government. Napoleon 
sent home two millions sterling during his first 
campaign in Italy; and it is stated that the large 
amount of specie found by the French in the coffers 
of the frugal aristocratic government of Berne was 
of essential service in fitting out the expedition to 
Egypt. 

But how changed is all this at the present tune I 
An invading army instead of finding governments 
with a stock of bullion to tempt their cupidity, or a 
good balance at their bankers, would encounter 
nothiag but debt and embarrassment, which the first 
shock of war would convert into bankruptcy and 
ruin ; they would find church lands, and govennnent 
domains parcelled among the people ; and as any® 
attempt to levy contributions must bring the inva- 
ders at once into collision with the mass of the 
population, it would be found far cheaper and wiser 
to pay their own expenses, than attempt to raise the 
money by a process which would convert hostilities 
between governments into a crusade against indi- 
viduals, where every house would be the battle 
ground in defence of the most cherished rights of 
home, family, and property. 

And, to increase the difficulty, war itself, owing 
to the application of greater science to the process 
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of Kuman destruction, has become «a. much more 
costly pursuit. So great has been the improvevient 
in the construction of horizontal shells, and other 
contrivances in gunnery, that even Sir Howard 
Douglas, who could recount with the utmost com- 
placency the capabilities of Congreve rockets, 
Shrapnell shells, grape, and canister, seems struck 
with compunction at the contemplation of this last 
ti'iumph of his favomute science. But a still greater 
discovery has been since announced by Mr. Nasmyth, 
who offers to construct a monster mortar for marine 
warfare, which shall lie snugly ensconced in the 
prow of a bomb-proof floating steam vessel, and on 
being propelled against a ship of war, the concus- 
sion shall cause an explosion with force sufficient to 
tear a hole in her side “as big as a church- door." 
Now, I attach little importance to the argument that 
these murderous contrivances will disincline men to 
war, from fear of being killed. When cross-bows 
were first brought into use, the clergy preached 
•^against them as murderous. Upon the introduction 
of the “ sight," to assist the eye in taking atm 
with a cannon, on board ship, the old gunners 
turned their quids, looked sentimental, and pro- 
nounced the thing no better than “murder.” But 
war lost none of its attractions by such discoveries ; 
it is at best but gambling for “ glory and what- 
ever be the risk, men will always take the long odds 
against death. But I have great hopes from the 
expensiyeness of war, and the cost of preparation ; 
4nd should war break out between two great nations, 
Xhave no doubt that the immense consumption of 
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material, and# the rapid destruction of property, 
would have the effect of very soon bringing the 
combatants to reason, or exlraustiiig their resources. 
For it is quite certain that the Nasmyths, Fairbairns, 
and Stephensons, would play quite as great a part as 
the Nelsons and Collingwoods, in any future wars ; 
and we all know that to give full scope to their 
engineering powers involves an almost unlimited 
expenditure of capital. 

Besides, war would now be felt as a much greater 
interruption and outrage to the habits and feelings 
of the two countries, than sixty years ago, owing to 
the more frequent intercourse which takes place 
between them. There is so much cant about the 
tendency of railways, steam-boats, and electric tele- 
graphs, to unite France and England in bonds of 
peace, uttered by those who are heard^ almost in the 
same breath, advocating greater preparations against 
war and invasion, that I feel some hesitation in 
•joining such a discordant chorus. But when we 
recollect that sixty years ago it took from four to 
six days to communicate between London and Paris, 
and that now a message may be sent in as many 
minutes, and a journey be made in twelve hours 5 — 
-that at the former time a mail started twice a week 
only for the French capital, whilst now letters may 
be dispatched twice a-day; and that the visiting 
intercourse between the two countries has multiplied 
more than twenty-fold: — ^recollecting all this, it 
cannot he doubted that it would be more difficult 
now than in 1793 to tear the two countries asunder, 
and render them inaccessible to each other by war. 

VOT. T 
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But these ax-e luoral ties wlxicli I will not dwell upon. 

I come at last to tlic really solid g-uarantee which 
France has given for a desire to preserve peace with 
England. 

If you had the opportunity, as I had, of visiting 
almost daily the Great Exhibition, you must ixave 
observed that, whilst Englaird was unrivalled in 
those manufactures which owed their merit to great 
facilities of production, and America excelled in 
eveiy effort where a daring mechanical genius could 
be rendered subservient to purposes of general 
utility, there was one country, which, in articles re’ 
quiring the most delicate manipulation, the purest 
taste, and the most skilful applioatioir of the laws of 
chemistry and the rules of art to manufacturing 
purposes, was by uiriversal consent allowed to. hold 
the first rank; that comitry was France. And it 
must jrot be forgotten that her preparatioix for this 
world-wide competition was made at the time wheir 
her trade and manufactm-es were suffering great de- 
pression and discouragement, owing to the want of 
confidence produced by recent revolution. And 
yet, notwithstanding this disadvantage, she carried 
away the highest honours for that class of manufac- 
tures requiring the greatest combination of ‘intelli- 
gence and skill on the part of the capitalist and 
artizan, and the production of which is possible only 
in a country which has reached the most advanced 
stage of civilization. Yet this is the people* who, 

* It eaunot be too strongly impresBecl upon, tbe mind of the 
reader that tbis cry of ‘ invasion without notice’ was raised wben 
libuie yWIippe wa^ still on tb.e tbronc,— -as tie following extract 
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we are told, •will, without previous declaration of 
war, make a piratical attack upon our shores, with 
no more regard^ for the retributive consequences to 

from a letter of remonstrance, addressed by Sir William Moles- 
wortL., Jan. I7th, 184i8, to tlie Editor of the Spectator, London 
Wewspaper, will plainly shew: — 

“ You Say that ‘ tbe next attack on England will probably be 
without notice’ — ‘ Live tbousaud (Erencbmen) might inflict dis- 
grace on some defenceless post ; BOO might insult British blood 
at Herne Bay, or even inflict indelible shame on the empire at 
Osborne House!’ Q-ood Godl can it be possible that you, 
whom I ranked so high among the public instructors of this 
nation — that you consider the Eronch to be rufdans, Piudareos, 
freebooters— that you hehere it necessary to keep constant watch 
and ward against them, as our Saxon forefathers did against the 
Danes and the Hordmen, lest they should burn our towns, 
plunder oui’ coasts, and put our Queen to ransom ? Are you 
not aware that the French are as civilized as ourselves — ^in some 
respects intellectually our superiors ? Have you forgotten that 
they have passed through a great social revolution, which has 
equalized property, ahoHshed privilege, and converted the mass 
of the people iuto thrifty and industrious men, to whom war is 
hateful, and the conscription detestable ? Areyoii, not mare that, 
they possess a constitutional government, voith the forms and prao- 
tioe of which they are daily becoming more and more conversant; 
that no measure of importamce can be adopted without being first 
debated and agreed to in the Ohambers; and that the love of peace, 
and the determination to preserve peace, have given to the King 
of the French a constant majority in those Ohambers, and kept 
Rim in peaceable possession of his throne ? Can you controvert 
any one of those positions ?” 

These writers must be judged, not by what they now say of 
Lonis Hapoleon’s designs, but what they said of the French 
nation when Guizot was Prime Minister, under a constitutional 
king, and when we were spending two millions more on our arma- 
ments than anybody now proposes to spend. 
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their own interests, than if they WM:e a tribe of 
ancient Scandinavians, who, when they made a hostile 
expedition, carried all their worldly goods to sea in 
their war boats with them. 

Let me repeat it— if for the dozenth time — such an 
opinion would never be put forth, unless by writers 
and speakers who presume most insultingly upon 
the ignorance of the public. It really should be a 
question with the peace party, whether they could 
do a better service to their cause than by givmg 
popular lectures upon the actual state of the' popu- 
lation of France. And let them not forget, when 
dealing with this invasion cry, how the people were 
told, in 1792, that the French were coming to burn 
the Tower, and put arsenic in the New Eiver, to 
poison the metropolis, at the very moment when, 
as we Imoio noio^ the French ambassador was humbly 
entreating our government not to go to war. May 
not the historian of sixty years hence have a similar 
account to give of the stories now put forth respect- 
ing the intentions of the French people? But I 
promised to give credit to those writers for sincerity, 
and I proceed to answer them in that spmit, — ^beg- 
ging pardon of every Frenchman who may read my 
pages for dealing seriously with such a topic. 

France, as a manufacturing country, stands second 
only to England in the amount of her productions, 
and the value of her exports j'’ but it is an important 
fact in its bearings on the question before us, that 
she is more dependent than England upon the 
■importation of the raw materials of her industry; 
and it is obvious how much this must place her at 
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tlie mercy of a, power liaving the command over 
lier at sea. This dependence upon foreigners ex- 
tends even to those right arms of peace, as well as 
war, iron and coal. In 1851, her importation of 
coal and coke, reached the prodigious quantity of 
2,841,900 tons; of course a large portion of it is 
imported over-laud from Belgium; of this, 78,900 
tons are specially entered in the official returns as 
being for the steam navy ; a frank admission, in reply 
to our alarmists, that the discovery of steam navi- 
gation has given us an advantage over them. The 
coal imported into France in 1792, the year before 
the war, amounted to 80,000 tons only. Now in 
this enormous increase, during the last sixty years, 
we have a proof of the great development of manu- 
facturing hidustry; but in consequence of steam 
power having been applied to manufacturing pur- 
poses since the latter date, the hnportation of coal 
has increased in a far greater ratio than any other 
raw material. Whilst cotton wool, for instance, has 
increased seven-fold since 1792, coal has augmented 
more than thirty-fold. This is a most important 
fact when comparing the two countries ; for whilst 
the indigenous coal and hon in England have at- 
tracted to her shores the raw materials of her industry, 
and given her almost a European monopoly "of the 
great primary elements of steam power, France on 
the contrary, relying on her ingenuity only to sustain 
a competition with England, is compelled to purchase 
a portion of hers from her great rival. 

In the article of iron we have another illustration 
to the same effect. In 1792 pig iron does not figure 
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in the French tariff ; hut the importation of iron and 
steel of all kinds, wrought and unwrought, amounted 
in that year to 6,000 tons. In 1861 (which was a 
very low year compared with the years previous to 
the revolution of 1848) the importation of pig iron 
amounted to 33,700 tons. And when it is remem- 
bered that very high duties are levied upon this 
article for the protection of the home producer, it 
must he apparent that its scarcity and high price 
impose serious disadvantages upon all descriptions 
of manufactures in France. But the point to which 
I wish to draw attention is, that so large a quantity 
of this prime necessary of life, of every industry, is 
imported from abroad; and in proportion as the 
quantity for which she is thus dependent upon 
foreigners has increased since 1792, in the same 
ratio has France given a security to keep the peace. 

But there is one raw material of manufactures, 
which, in the magnitude of its consumption, the 
distant source of its supply, and its indispensable 
necessity, possesses an importance beyond all others. 
Upwards of two and a half millions of hales of this 
material are annually attracted across the Atlantic, 
from the Indian ocean, or the remotest parts of the 
Mediterranean, to set in motion the capital and 
industry of the most extensive manufactures ever 
known in the world ; upon which myriads of people 
are directly and indirectly employed, who are as 
dependent for their subsistence upon the punctual 
arrival in Emope, on an average, of seven thousand 
hales of this vegetable fibre a day, as they "would 
he if their bread were the produce of countries five 
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tliousaad milw distant from their doors. Tainted as 
this commodity is to a large extent in its orighi, it is 
nndonhtedly the great peace-preserver of the age. 
It has placed ’'distant and politically independent 
nations in inntual dependence, and interested them 
in the preservation of peace to a degree unknown 
and undreamed of in former ages. To those who 
talk glibly of war, I would recommend a visit not 
merely to that district of which Manchester is the 
centre, but to the valley of the Seine from Paris to 
its embouchure, and having surveyed the teeming 
hive employed upon the cotton manufacture, let 
them ask what proportion did the capital and labour 
of those regions bear in 1793 to their present 
•amount and numbers, and what would now be the 
effect of an interruption to their prosperity, by 
putting an end to that peace out of which it has 
mainly grown? Is there any object that could pos- 
sibly be gained by either country that would com- 
pensate for the loss occasioned by one month’s 
suspension of their cotton trade ? 

The importation of this raw material into France 
amounted in 1851 to 130,000,000 lbs. In 1792 it 
was 19,000,000 lbs. ; the increase being nearly 
seven-fold. The consumption of that country is 
about one-fifth to one-sisth of oim own, and it 
ranks second amongst the manufacturing states of 
Eui’ope. But the quantities of cotton wool con- 
sumed in the two countries afford but an imperfect 
comparison of the number of people employed, or 
the' value of the manufactures produced; for it is 
well known that whilst we spin a great part of our 
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cotton into yarns for exportation, ared our manu- 
facturers are largely employed upon common qualities 
of clotlis, the French convert nearly all their mate- 
rial into manufactures, a considerable portion of 
which is of the finest quality. It was stated hy M. 
Thiers,* in his celehrated speech upon the protective 
system, that “ the cotton industry, which in 1786 
represented about a million per annum, represents 
now twenty-five millions.” (I have converted his 
figures from francs into pounds sterling). If this he 
a correct statement, the value of the French produc- 
tion will he one-half of our own, whilst the raw 
material consumed is less than one-fifth. I confess 
I think there is some exaggeration or error in the 
estimate; hut no douht can exist of the vital im- 
portance of the cotton industry to the prosperity of 
France ; nor need I repeat that it is wholly dependent 
upon the supply of a raw material from abroad, the 
importation of which would he liable to he cut off, 
if she were at war with a nation stronger than her- 
self at sea. 

The woollen and worsted trades of France are of 
a startling magnitude. I confess I was not aware of 
their extent; and have had some ditficulty in ac- 
cepting the official report, which makes the impor- 
tation of sheep’s wool to amount, in 1851, to 
101,201,0001hs., whilst in 1792, it reached only 
7,860,0001hs., being an increase of more than twelve- 
fold. M-. Thiers, in his speech before quoted, esti- 
^ mates the annual value of the woollen cloth made in 
France at sixteen millions sterling. 

- * National Assemlily, 27 June, 1861. 
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But if the* rivalry between the two countries in 
worsted and woollen manufactures leaves a doubt 
on which side the triumph will incline, there is no 
question as to the 'superiority of the French in the 
next manufactime to which I will refer, and which 
forms the glory of their industrial greatness; I 
allude, of course, to the silk trade, on wliich the 
ingenuity, taste, and invention of the people, are 
brought to bear with such success, that Lyons and 
Saint Etienne fairly levy contributions upon the 
whole civilized world ; I say fairly, because when 
all nations, from. Russia, to the United States, bow 
down to the taste of France, and accept her fashions 
as the infallible standard in all matters of design and 
costume, there can be no doubt that it is a homage 
offered to intrinsic merit. Nothing is more difficult to 
agree upon than the meanuig of the word civilization ; 
but, in the general acceptation of the term, that country 
whose language, fashions, amusements, and dress, 
have been most widely adopted and imitated, has 
been held to be the most civilized. There is no 
instance recorded in history of such a country sud^ 
denly casting itself down to a level with Malays, 
and New Zealanders, by committing an unprovoked 
act of phacy upon a neighbouring nation. Yet we 
are told to prepare ourselves for such conduct in the 
case of France! Judging by the increase in the 
importation of the raw material, the French have 
maintained as great a progress in the silk as any 
other manufacture. The raw silk imported in 1851 
amounted to 2,291,500lbs., against 136,800lbs. in 
1792, showing an increase of seventeen-fold. In 
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1792, tlirown silk did not figui’e in tlite tariff, but it 
was imported to tlie amount of l,336,86011)s. in 
1851. These large importations, added to the supply 
from her own soil, furnish the raw material for, by 
far, the largest silk manufacture in the world. 

Instead of singling out any other articles I will 
put them in a tabular form, including the foregoing, 
for convenience of reference, drawing your attention 
to' tbe enormous increase in the importation of linen 
thread. I regret that I cannot include dye-woods ; 
for, owing to the account having been kept in value 
in 1792, and quantity in 1851, no comparison can be 
instituted. 


Imjftoris into France in 1792 and 1851.* 


Cotton wool 
OUyq oil 
Sheep’s wool 


1792. 

19,000,000 lbs. 

16,000 tons. 

7,860,000 lb«. 


1851. 

130,000,000 lbs. 

81,000 tons. 

101,201,000 lbs. 


* [Jjnporis into France in 1865. 


Cotton wool 
OliYO oil 
Sheep’s wool 
Lead. 

Linen, thread 
Coal 

Ditto for steam naYy in 1864 

Coke 

Pig iron 

Sulphur 

Saltpetre , 

Zinc 
Eaw silk 
Thrown silk 


200,578,400 lbs. (1) 
30,934 tons. (2) 
162,068,600 lbs. 
36,232 tons. 
9,532,600 lbs. 
6,265,000 tons. 
74,497 tons, 
715,835 tons. 
169,635 tons. 
39,720 tons. 
1,011 tons. 
31,868 tons. 
8,100,400 lbs. 
2,131,800 lbs. 


(1) The figures hsYe been converted from kilogrammes into lbs. 

(2) ton of lOOOkiloarraiwnes.l 
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Lead 

. 1,010 tons. 

. 26,100 tons. 

Linen thread 

601,500 lbs. 

9,421,000 lbs. 

Coal 

. 80,000 tons. 

2,674,000 tons. 

Ditto for steam 

naw „ „ „ 

780,900 „ 

Coke 

• » )> >> 

189,000 „ 



Total, 2,843 ,900 tons. 

Pig iron 

lul. 

33,700 tons. 


(wrought iron and steel) 


6,000 tons. 


Sulphur 

8,876 „ 

. 28,315 tons. 

Saltpetre 

270 „ 

8,673 „ 

Zinc 

10 „ 

13,480 „ 

Eaw silk . 

136,800 lbs. 

2,291,500 lbs. 

Thrown silk 

nil. 

1,336,860 „ 


I have confined myself, in the foregoing acconnts, 
to the imports of those articles which are required 
for manufacturing purposes, because I wish to point 
out the extent to which France is an industrial 
nation, and also the degree of her dependence on 
foreign trade for the raw material of her manu- 
factures. I have said, elsewhere, that whilst go- 
vernments are preparing for war, all the tendencies 
of the age are in the opposite direction ; but that 
which most loudly and constantly thunders in the 
ears of empej’ors, kings, and paidiaments, the stern 
command, “you shall not break the peace,” is the 
multitude which in every country subsists upon 
the produce of labomr employed an. materials hroughf 
from abroad. It is the gigantic growth which this 
manufacturing system has attained that deprives 
former times of any analogy with our own ; and is 
fast depriving of all reality those pedantic displays 
of diplomacy, and those traditional demonstrations 
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of armed force, upon wHcli peace of war formerly 
depended. 

The tabular statement sliows that Franco has 
entered upon this industrial career with all tire 
ardour wliicli sire displayed in lier military enter-" 
prises, and with tire prospect of gainiirg more durable 
and useful triumphs than she won in the battle field. 
I have given the quairtities imported, in preference to 
the prices, because the mode of valuation frequently 
makes the price a delusive index to quantity. I may 
add, however, that the statistical summary of the 
trade of France for 1851, published by authority, 
makes the declared value of the imports and ex^rorts 
amount together to 2,614 millions of fi-ancs, or 
£104,560,000; of which the exports are put down 
at £60,800,000, and the imports £43,760,000. But, 
tlrat which I would particularly allude to, is the fact, 
that, of all the countries to which their exports are 
sent, England stands first. “ Pour I’exportation, 
I’Angleterre se prdsente en premibre ligne.” It ap- 
pears that the exports of all kinds (Freneh and 
foreign produce) to England amounted to 354 millions 
of francs, or £14,160,000 ; whilst the exports of 
French produce were 278 millions of francs, or 
£11,120,000, being 20 per cent, increase upon the 
previous year, I do not know the mode of valuuig 
the French exports; it is evident that their prices 
do not correspond with the valuation at our Custom 
House.*'!' That, however, does not affect the ques- 

* Our o^oial yalue of ITrencli exports to this country for 1851 
is ^eS, 033, 112. 

I" [In 1863 the real value of French exports of all hinds 
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tioii of proportions ; and it appears that out of a total 
of £60,800,000 of exports in 1851, England took 
£14,160,000, or nearly one-fourth. It might he worth 
while to ask the honest people who sold us so large 
an amount of commodities, what they would have to 
say to the five or ten thousand French marauders, 
who, we are told, are to precipitate themselves upon 
our shores some morning, and for the sake of a few 
hours’ plunder, to convert twenty-eight millions of 
people from their best customers into formidable and 
avenging enemies ? 

But I must not omit to notice the part performed 
by the metropolis of France in the great industrial 
movement of that country. A most interesting report 
upon the manufactures of Paris, hy my esteemed 
friend M. Horace Say, has been published, and for 
which he has received the statistical medal of the 
Academy of Sciences. It appears that its population 
has doubled since 1793, and that, including its fau- 
bourgs, it contains at present 1,200,000 inhabitants. 
Few people are aware that Paris contams a greater 
number of manufactming operatives, than any other 
city in the world. It appears that there are employed 
altogether in the various processes of manufacture 
in that city 407,344 persons, of whom 64,816 are 
employers of lahonr, or persons working on their 
own account, and 342,530 in the receipt of wages ; of 
the latter, 205,000 are men, and 1 37,630 are women 

amounted to 3,526 millions of francs, of -whicli 884 millions were 
sent to England. Tlie real yalue of the exports of Ib;onch produce 
amounted to 2,642 millions of francs, of ivhicli 620 millions were 
sent to England.] 
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and cliildren; and tlie annual produce of their laTbour 
amounts to £58,000,000 sterling. It is estimated by 
M. Say that 40,000 of these work-people are em- 
ployed in producing articles directly ^r exportation. 
A. war with England would not only interrupt the 
labour of these last, but, by intercepting the supply 
of raw materials, such as the wood used in cabinet 
making, &c., and obstructing the export of their 
productions, would plunge the whole of that excit- 
able metropolis into confusion and misery. It is 
fortunate for hmnanity that the interests of so in- 
fluential a community are on the side of peace, and 
we may safely leave the Mouses of Paris to deal with 
the 500 French pirates who, in the imagination of 
the Spectator^ were to carry off the Queen from 
Osborne. 

Having thus seen that France is, with the sole 
exception of ourselves, the greatest manufacturing 
country in the world, and that in some branches she 
excels us, — having also seen that in so far as she 
requires a supply from abroad of coal and iron, she 
is in greater dependence upon foreigners for the raw 
materials of her industry than even ourselves, I now 
come to her navigation ; and here in the facts of her 
mercantile tonnage, we shall find a remarkable con- 
trast to the great development of her manufactures ; 
a fact which ought to give ample assurance to a 
maritime state like England or America against a 
wanton attack at her hands. 

I give below an account of the navigation of 
France to all parts of the world, and to the fisheries, 
in 1 79“^ anrl 1 Si'll ; — 
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8,229 Ships . , 799,438 Tom 

Dheaetures, 

7,688 Ships * . 642,671 Tons 


Together 
1,442,129 Tons. 


1851. 

Aeeitals, 

9,175 Ships . . 924,465 Tons' 

Depaet-oees. 

9,735 Ships . 1,082,603 Tons 

Thus, -whilst, as we have seen, the importations of 
raw materials for her manufactures have increased 
in some cases twenty-fold, her mercantile tonnage 
has not augmented more shan 40 per cent, or less 
than one-half.* The increased tonnage, required for 
this large additional supply of commodities, has 
chiefly gone to swell the mercantile marines of other 
countries ; as the following figmes will shew: — 

I’OEEIQH' ToENAUE ENaAOED IH TOE FeEMCH TOAEE. 

Depaetoees. 

1787 t . . . 532,687 Tons 

1851-12,720 Ships . 1,610,403 Tons 


Increase about 180 per 

cent. 

* [Navigation of the external commerce of France in 1865, 
fisheries included ; — 

Arrivals 

Departures . 

Ships. (1) 

28,718 

22,073 

Tons. 

4.999.000 

3.589.000 

Total 

50,791 

8,588,000 

Share of Foreign Ships 
Arrivals 

Departures . 

17,486 

12,471 

3.016.000 

1.943.000 

Total 

29,957 

4,969,000 

(1) Vessels with cargoes. Those in ballast, the returns of which 
are not Imoivn for 1865, -would if added increase the amount nearly 


a third, especially that of the departures ] 

t This is the only report near this date which I can finfl 


1,974,968 Tons. 
Increase about 40 
per cent. 
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It will be liere seen liow mticli greaffer tlie increase 
of foreign tlran Frcncb, tonnage bas been in the 
trade of France : a fact winch, I may add, onght to 
make her statesmen doubt the wisdom of the protec- 
tive system, by which they have sought to cherish 
their mercantile navy. 

The return of the tonnage of British vessels 
entering inwards and clearing outwards in 1851, is 
as follows — 

InWABBS. OtTTWAEBa. 

1851—4,388,245 Tons. 4,147,007 Toua. 

Our Custom House records for 1792 were destroyed 
by fire. But it appears that our tonnage has 
doubled since^'lSOS. It is, however, in our steam 
vessels that we have made the greatest relative pro- 
gress as compared with the French. It was stated 
by Mr. Anderson, in the House of Commons, that 
for every horse-power possessed by the French, we 
had twenty ; and yet we are told that the discoveiy 
of steam navigation has conferred a great advantage 
upon France. 

The strength of a people at sea has invariably 
been measimed by the extent of their mercantile 

* [The total toimago of Britiali vessels entering inwards and 
clearing outwards in 1864 was 18,201,675 tons. In 1864, there 
were 26,142 sailing vessels, and 2,490 steamers, registered in the 
ports of the TJnited Kingdom. The total tonnage was 6,427,600 
tons, In 1863 the Krench mercantile navy comprised 16,092 
vessels, including 345 steamers ; the total tonnage was 986,236 
tons. To arrive at a fair comparison, 300,000 tons shoidd he 
deducted from the British tonnage, being the increase in 
1864,1 
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marine. Jud^d by tHs test, there is not eyen a 
doubt as to whether England or France be the first 
naval power. In fact, the French theinselves do 
not question it.* It is frankly acknowledged in our 
favour by M. Thiers, in his speech to the Assembly 
from which I have before quoted. Nobody in that 
country has ever pretended that they can, or ought 
to, keep more than two-thirds of our force at sea. 
Them public men never believed in the sincerity of 
our cry of invasion. One of the most eminent of 
them wrote to me in 1848, and after a frank con- 
fession of the deplorable state of their mercantile 
tonnage, as compared with ours, complained of the 
cry as a cruel joke, “ ime mauvaise plaisanterie.” 
Intelligent men in that country cannot believe that 
we think them capable of such folly, nay madness, 
as to rush headlong, without provocation, and with- 
out notice, into a war with the most powerful nation^ 
in the world, before whose very ports the raw 
materials of their manufactures pass, the supply 
of which, and the consequent employment and sub 
sistence of millions of their population, would be 
immediately cut off, to say nothing of the terrible 
retribution which would be visited upon their shores, 
whilst all the world would be calling for the exter- 
mination of a community which had abdicated its 
civilized rank, and become a mere band of lawless 
buccaneers ; no, they cannot think so badly of them- 
selves as to believe that others, whose opinion they 
respect, would ever give them credit for such wicked- 
ness or insanity. 
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But I shall he told that the people France arc 
entirely at the mercy of one man, and that public 
opinion is. now powerless in that country. There is 
nothing about which we make such mistakes as 
in passing judgment upon our next neighbour. 
Puhlio opinion is as omnipotent there as in the United 
States^ upon matters with which it interests itself ; 
it takes a different direction from our own, and 
therefore we do not appreciate it. But it is quite 
necessary that the people, I mean the mass of our 
people, should be better informed as to the character 
and cii'cumstances of the population of France. 
Teach Englishmen to despise another nation, and 
yon have gone far towards making them quarrel; 
and there is nothing so sure to evoke our contempt 
as to be told that a people have not spirit to main- 
tain their rights against the arbitrary will of a 
usurper. Now, no people have ever clung with 
more tenacity to the essential principles and main 
objects of a revolution than have the French. The 
chief aim of the Constituent Assembly of 1789 was 
to uproot feudalism; to fomrd an equal system of 
taxation; and to estabKsh religious equality and 
freedom of worship, by appropriating to the State 
the lands and tithes of the Church, and making all 
religions a charge upon the public revenues ; very 
many other reforms were effected by that body, but 
these were its leading principles. The abolition of 
the monarchy was never contemplated by the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The death of Louis (which I 
attribute to the interference of foreign powers), was 
decreed by the National Convention three years later. 
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Now, the^principles of 1789 have been main- 
tained, and maintained by public opinion only, with 
more jealousy than we have shown in guarding our 
bill of nights,^ or Habeas Corpus Actj for the latter 
has been suspended, whenever it suited the con- 
venience of Tory or even Wliig governments. But 
Napoleon at the head of his victorious legions, the 
Bourbons with a reactionary priesthood at their 
back, and the present ruler with all the advantages 
of a socialist hobgoblin to Mghten people into his 
arms, have been compelled to own allegiance to these 
principles. Insidious attempts have been made to 
plant anew the genealogical tree, by the creation of 
majorats^ but the schemes were nipt in the bud by 
public opinion, and ’public opinion only. 

When told that the present Emperor possesses 
absolute and irresponsible power, I answer by citing 
three things which he could not, if he would, ac- 
complish ; he could not endow with lands and tithes 
one religion as the exclusively paid religion of the 
State, although he selected for the privilege the 
Eoman Catholic Church, which comprises more than 
nine-tenths of the French people; he could not 
create an hereditary peerage, with estates entailed 
by a law of primogeniture ; and he could not impose 
a tax on successions, which should apply to personal 
property only, and leave real estate free. PubHo 
opinion in France is an insuperable obstacle to any 
of these measures becoming law; because they 
outrage that spirit of equality.^ which is the sacred 
and inviolable principle of 1789. Now, if Louis, 
Napoleon were to declare his determination to carry 
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tliese tliree measures, which are all in* full force in 
England^ as a part of Ms imperial regime, Ms 
tMone would not te wortli twenty-four liours’ 
purcliase*, and nobody knows tMs better tlian lie 
and they wlio surround Min. I am penning these 
pages in a maritime county. Stretching from the 
sea, right across to the verge of the next county, and 
embracing great part of the parish in which I sit, 
are the estates of three proprietors, wMch extend in 
almost unbroken masses for upwards of twenty miles. 
The residence of one of them is surrounded with a 
walled park ten miles in circumference. Not only 
could not Louis Napoleon create three such entailed 
estates in a province of France, but were he to 
declare himself favourable to such a state of things, 
it would be fatal to his popularity. Public opinion, 
by which alone he reigns, would instantly abandon 
him. Yet this landed system flourishes in all our 
counties, without opposition or question. And why ? 
The poorest cottager on these estates feels that Ms 
personal liberty is sacred, and he cares little for 
equality : and here I will repeat, tliat I would rather 
live in a country where this feeling in favour of in- 
dividual freedom is jealously cherished, than be, 
without it, in the enjoyment of all the principles of 
the French Constituent Assembly. 

Let us, however, learn to tolerate the feelings and 
predilections of other people, even if they are not 
our own ; and recollect, we require the same consi- 
deration at their hands, for I can vouch from actual 
experience that the intelligent natives of France, 
Italy, and other countries, where the Code Napoleon 
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is in force, eand wliere, consequently, tlie land' is 
divided amongst tlie people, are very much puzzled 
to understand how the English submit to the feudal 
customs whicB, still find favour here. But I have 
never found with them a disposition to dogmatize, 
or insist upon maldng their system our model. I 
must, however, say that we are egregiously mistaken 
if we fall into the belief, so much inculcated by cer- 
tain parties, that we are the admiration and envy of 
surrounding nations. Tell the eight millions of 
landed proprietors in France that they shall exchange 
their lot with the English people, where the labourer 
who cultivates the farm has no more proprietary in- 
terest in the soil than the horses he drives, and they 
will be stricken with horror ; and vain will it be to 
promise them as a compensation, Habeas Corpus 
Acts, or the right of public meetings — you might as 
well ask them to exchange their little freeliolds for 
a Ion-mot^ or a song. Let us then spare our pity 
where people arc contented *, and withhold our con- 
tempt from a nation who hold what they prize by the 
vigilant exercise of public opinion. 

But the point to which I wish to bring the fore- 
going argument is, as you will at once see, that 
where public opinion is thus able to guard great 
principles winch make war upon piivilege of every 
kind, it is surely not to be despised in such a ques- 
tion as entering upon hostilities with England. 
Nobody, I believe, denies that Louis Napoleon re- 
ceived the votes of a majority of the French people. 
In the election which took place for the presidency, 
when he was supported by three-fomths of the 
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electors, Ms opponent General Cavaigif^c l\acl pos- 
session of tlie "ballot boxes, and there could he no 
fraud to account for the majority. With -what view 
did . the French people elect him ^^mperor ? To 
maintain, in the first place, as he is pledged to do, 
the principles of 1789 ; and, in the next, to preserve 
order, keep the peace, and enable them to prosper. 
Nobody denies that these are the objects desired by 
Prance. Yet we are told that he will, regardless of 
public opinion, plunge the country into war. The 
same parties who make tMs charge accuse him of 
keeping up 4^ per cents, to 106, by all sorts of 
nefarious means, in order to maintain an artificial 
show of prosperity. And this same person, we are 
told, will make a piratical attack upon England, 
which would in twenty-foim hours bring the 4f per 
cents, down to 50, in three months to 30, and in three 
years to nothing ! Last year, we are told, was very 
inimical to the mental health of the country, owing 
to the want of electricity: are these invasionist 
writers mider the influence of this meteorological 
phenomenon ? 

But the army ! The army, wc are told, will compel 
the Emperor to make war upon somebody. I should 
humbly submit if they wish to fight, and are not 
particular about a quaml, or a declaration of war, 
that they had better march upon Holland, Prussia, 
or Belgium, inasmuch as they cmld march there, 
and, what is equally important, in the combinations 
of a good general, they could march lack again. If 
Our Government had any fear of the kind, it is quite 
eyident that they would bring to our shores that 
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immense fleet VHch is amusing itself in the Mediter- 
ranean, and which it would take at least a month to 
recal. There can he no doubt, if an invasion took 
place, and it could be proved that the Government 
had expected it, that the Ministers would be im- 
peached. But they keep a fleet, more powerful than 
the whole American navy, two thousand miles off at 
Malta, and therefore we may be sure at least that 
they have no fears. 

Now, as I have already said, the army of France, 
about which we hear so much, is no larger in pro- 
portion to her population, than the armies of the 
other powers of Europe, with which she is sur- 
rounded; and, inasmuch as that country was invaded, 
without provocation, by Prussia and Austria, within 
the memory of man, it is rather unreasonable to ask 
her to be the first and only comitry to disarm. 
Besides, a large part of her army is in Algiers,- 
surrounded by hostile tribes ; and, by the way, when 
that colony was first seized, we used to console 
ourselves that owing to that part of the army being 
liable to be cut off by the sea, and offered as a 
sacrifice to the neighboiumg tribes, we had obtained 
a great security for peace. But, in a word, every 
body who is acquainted with France (and they are 
unhappily in this cotmtry but few in number) knows 
that the army is not, like ours, fished out of the leCs 
of society, but that it fairly represents the people. 
It is, in fact, 400,000 of the young men taken 80,00C 
a year from the farms, shops, and manufactories, and 
to which they return at the end of their service, 
and, such bemg their origin and destination, then 
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feelings and opinions are identical witl/tliose of tlicir 
countrymen. 

Tlie French, soldier is anxious for the time of his 
service to expire, that he may return to his little 
family estate. The discipline and the morale of the 
army is perfect ; but the conscription is viewed with 
disfavour, as may be known by the price (from £60 
to £80), which is paid for a substitute; and any 
thing which tended to prolong the period of service, 
or increase the demand for men, would be regarded 
as a calamity by the people. I have never heard but 
one opinion — that the common soldiers share in the 
sentiments of the people at large, and do not want a 
war. But then the officers! Surely after Louis 
Napoleon’s treatment of the African generals, steal- 
ing them out of their warm beds in the night, he 
will not be any longer supposed to be ruled by the 
officers. Flis dependence is mainly upon tlic peasant 
proprietors, from whom the mass of the army is 
drawn. 

But I must draw this long letter to a close.— 
What then is the practical deduction from the facts 
and arguments which I have presented ? Why, 
clearly, that conciliation must proceed fr-gm ourselves. 
The people of this cotmtry must first be taught to 
separate themselves in feeling and sympathy from 
the authors of the late war, which was undertaken 
to pixt down principles of fireedom. When the public 
are convinced, the Government will act ; and one of 
the great ends to be attained, is an amicable under- 
standing, if not a formal convention, between the 
two Governments, wliaimer their fcyrm may be, to 
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prevent that Brational rivalry of warlike preparations 
whicli has been lately and is still carried on. One 
word of diplomacy exchanged tipon this subject be- 
tween the two ’’countries will change the whole spirit 
of the respective governments. But this policy, 
involving a reduction of our warlike expenditure, will 
never be inaugurated by an aristocratic executive, 
until impelled to it by public opinion. Nay, as 
in the case of the repeal of the corn law, — no 
yninister can do it^ except when tinned hy a pressure 
from without. 

I look to the agitation of the peace party to ac- 
complish this end. It must woi'k in tire manner of 
the League, and preach common sense, justice, and 
truth, in the streets and market places. The advocates ' 
of peace have found in the peace congress movement 
a common platform, to use an Americanism, on which 
all men who desire to avert war, and all who wish 
to abate the evil of our hideous modern amaments, 
may co-operate without compromising the most prac- 
tical and “moderate” politician, or wounding the 
conscience of my friend Mr. Sturge, and his friends 
of the Peace Society — upon whose undying religious 
zeal, more than all besides, I rely for the eventual 
success of the peace agitation. The great advance 
of this party, within the last few years, as mdicated 
most clearly by the attacks made upon them, which, 
like the spray dashed from the bows of a vessel, mark 
their triumphant progress, ought to cheer them to 
still greater efforts. 

But the most consolatory fact of the times is the 
altered feeling of the great mass of the people since 
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1793. There lies our great advantagi?. With the 
excejjtion of a lingering propensity to strilcc for tho 
freedom of some other people, a sentimeiit partly 
traceable to a generous sympathy, anct in some small 
degree, I fear, to insular pride and ignorance, there 
is little disposition for war in our day. Had the 
popular tone been as sound m 1792, Fox and his 
friends would have prevented the last great war. 
But, for this mistaken tendency to interfere by force 
in behalf of other nations, there is no cure but by 
enlightening the mass of the people upon the actual 
condition of the continental populations. This will 
put an end to the supererogatory commi.seration which 
is sometimes lavished upon them, and turn their 
attention to the defects of their own social condition. 
I have travelled much, and always with an eye to 
the state of tho great majority, who everywhere con- 
stitute the toiling base of the social pyramid ; and I 
confess I have anived at the conclusion that there is 
no country where so much is required to be done 
before the mass of the people become what it is pre- 
tended they are, what they ought to be, and what I 
trust they will yet be, as in England. There is too 
much truth in the picture of our social condition 
drawn by the Travelling Bachelor* of Cambridge 

* Mr. Kay, in Lis valuaWo work on tke education and social 
condition of the people of the continent, offers this sad reflection 
in spealdng of the state of things at home ; — “ Wliere the aristo- 
cracy is richer and more powerful than that of any other country 
in the world, tho poor are more oppressed, more pauperised, more 
nmnerous in comparison to the other classes, more irreligious, 
and very much worse educated than the poor of any other Euro- 
pean natibu, feolely excepting nncivilized Russia, and Turkey, 
enslaved Italy, misgoverned Portusal. and revnlii+;ovn'»o.i ” 
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Umvei’sxty, an^ lately flung in our faces from beyond 
tire Atlantic, to allow us any longer to delude our- 
selves witlr tlie idea tliat we liave notbing to do at 
borne, and may therefore devote ourselves to tbe 
elevation, of tbe nations of tbe Continent. It is to 
tbis spirit of inteilercnce witb other countries, tbe 
wars to which it has led, and tbe consequent diversion 
of men’s minds (upon tbe Empress Catherine’s prin- 
ciple) from home grievances, that we must attribute 
tbe unsatisfactory state of tbe mass of our people. 
But to rouse tbe conscience of tbe people in favour 
of peace, the whole truth must be told them of tbe 
part they have played in past wars. In every pursuit 
in which we embark, our energies carry us generally 
in advance of all competitors. How few of us care 
to remember that, during tbe first half of tbe last 
century, we carried on tbe slave trade more exten- 
sively than all the world besides ; that we made 
treaties for tbe exclusive supply of negroes ; that 
ministers of state, and even royalty were not averse 
to profit by tbe traffic. But when Olai'kson (to whom 
fame has not yet done justice) commenced bis agi- 
tation against tbis vile commerce, be laid tbe sin at 
tbe door of tbe nation ; be appealed to tbe conscience 
of the people, and made tbe whole community 
responsible for tbe crimes which tbe slave traders 
were perpetrating witb their connivance ; and tbe 
eternal principles of truth and humanity, which are 
ever present in tbe breasts of men, however they 
may be for a time obscured, were not appealed to in 
vain. We are now, witb our characteristic energy, 
first and foremost in preventuxg, hy forces that traffic 
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wMcli our statesmen sotiglit to monopolize a century 
ago. 

It must be even so in tbe agitation of tbe peace 
party. They will never ronse tbe Conscience of tbe 
people, so long as tbey allow tbem to indulge tbe 
comforting delusion that libey have been a peace- 
loving nation. We bave been tbe most combative 
and aggressive commnnity tbat bas existed since tbe 
days of tbe Eoman dominion. Since tbe Revolu- 
tion of 1688 we bave expeilded more than fifteen 
hundred millions of money upon wars, not one of 
wbicb bas been upon our own shores, or in defence 
of our hearths and homes. “For so it is,” says a 
not unfriendly foreign critic,* “ other nations fight 
on or near their own territory ; tbe English every- 
where.” From tbe time of old Froissart^ who, when 
he found himself on tbe English coast, exclaimed 
that be was among a people who “loved war better 
than peace, and where strangers were well received,” 
down to tbe day of our amiable and admiring 
visitor, tbe author of the SIcetcli Booh^ who, in bis 
pleasant description of JohnBull^ has pourtrayed him 
as always fumbling for bis cudgel whenever a quarrel 
arose among bis neighbours, this pugnacious pro- 
pensity bas been invariably recognized by those who 
have studied our national character. It reveals 
itself in oiu' historical favoiuites, in tbe popularity 
of tbe mad-cap Richard, Henry of Agincourt, tbe 
belligerent Chatham, and those monarchs and states- 
.men who have been most famous for their warlilcc 

* A Eesidence at tbe Court of London, by Eicbard -Erisb, 
.M’ii-ri'itttei' frow tbe United States. 
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acliie Yemen ts. • It is displayed in our fondness for 
erecting monuments to •warriors, even at the doors 
of our marts of commerce ; in the frequent memo- 
rials of our battles, in the names of bridges, streets, 
and omnibuses : but above all m the display which 
public opinion tolerates in our metropolitan cathe- 
dral, whose walls are decorated with bas-reliefs of 
battle scenes, of storming of towns, and charges of 
bayonets, where horses and riders, ships, cannon, 
and musketry, realize by turns, in a Christian temple, 
the fierce struggle of the siege, and the battle-field. — 

I have visited, I believe, all the great Christian 
temples in the capitals of Europe ; but my memory 
fails me, if I saw anything to compare wifli it. Mr. 
Layard has brought us some very similar works of 
art from Nineveh, but he has not informed us that 
they were found in Christian churches. 

Nor must we throw upon the aristocracy the 
entire blame of our wars. An aristocracy never 
governs a people by opposing their ruling mstincts. 
In Athens, a lively and elegant fancy was gratified 
with the heantiful in art; in G-enoa and Venice, 
where the population were at first without territory, 
and consequently where commerce was the only 
resource, the path to power was on the deck of their 
merchantmen, or on ’Change. In England, where a 
people possessing a powerful physical organization, 
and an unequalled energy of character, were ready 
for projects of daring and enterprise, an aristocracy 
perverted these qualities to a century of constantly 
recurring wars. The peace party of our day must 
endeavour to turn this very energy to good account. 
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in the same spirit in which Clarlcsen converted a 
nation of inan-stealers into a Society of determined 
aholitionists. Far from wishing to destroy the 
energy, or even the comhativeness/whioh has made 
ns such fit instruments for the hattle-field, we shall 
require these qualities for abating the spirit of war, 
and correcting tlie numberless moral evils from 
which society is suffermg. Are not our people 
uneducated ? juvenile delinquents uncared for ? does 
not drunkenness still reel through om- streets ? Have 
we not to battle with vice, crime, an,d theh parent, 
ignorance, in every form? And may not even 
chaiity display as great energy and courage in 
saving life, as was ever put forth in its destruction ? 

A famine fell upon neaidy one-half of a great 
nation. The whole world hastened to contribute 
money and food. But a few courageous men left 
their homes in Middlesex and Surrey, and penetrated 
to the remotest glens and bogs of the west coast of 
the stricken island, to administer relief with their 
own hands. To say that they found themselves in 
the valley of the shadow of death would be but 
an imperfect image — they were in the charnel-house 
of a nation. Never since the 11th century, did 
pestilence, the gaunt handmaid of famine, glean so 
rich a harvest. In the midst of a scene, which no 
field of battle ever equalled in danger, in the number 
of its slain, or the sufferings of the surviving, these 
brave men moved as calm and undismayed as though 
they had been in their own homes. The popula- 
tion sunk so fast that the living could not hury the 
dead", half-interred bodies protruded from the gap- 
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ing graves ; (aflen the wife died in the midst of her 
starving children, whilst the husband lay a festering 
corpse by her side. Into the midst of these horrors 
did our heroes ^^enctrate, dragging the dead from the 
living with their own hands, raising the head of 
famishing infancy, and pouring nourishment into 
parched lips from which shot fever-flames more 
deadly than a volley of musketry. Here was cou- 
rage ! No music strung the nerves ; no smoke 
obscured the imminent danger ; no thunder of artil- 
lery deadened the senses. It was cool self-possession 
and resolute will ; calculated risk and heroic resig- 
nation. And who were these brave men ? To what 
“ gallant” corps did they belong? Were they of the 
horse, foot, or artillery force ? They were Quakers, 
from Olapham, and Kingston 1 If you would know 
what heroic actions they performed, you must inquire 
from those who witnessed them. You will not find 
them recorded in the volume of reports published 
by themselves : — for Quakers write no bulletins of 
their victories. 

Will you pardon me if, before I lay down my pen, 
I so far presume upon your forbearance as to express 
a doubt whether the eagerness with which the topic 
of the Duke of Wellington’s career was so generally 
selected for pulpit manifestations was calculated to 
enhance the influence of ministers of the Gospel, or 
promote the interests of Ohristianity itself. Your 
case and that of public men are very dissimilar. 
The mere politician may plead the excuse, if he 
yields to the excitement of the day, that he lives 
and moves, and has his being in the popular temper 
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of tlie times. Fhmg as lie is iu tlie mid-ciiiTent of 
passing events, lie must swim with tlic stream, or 
be left upon its banks 5 for few have tlic strength 
or courage to breast the rising wav^ of public feeF 
ing’ or passion. How different is your case ! Set 
apart for the contemplation and promotion of 
eternal and unchanging principles of benevolence, 
peace, and charity, public opinion would not only 
tolerate but applaud yom abstinence from all dis- 
plays where martial enthusiasm, and hostile passions 
are called into activity. But a far higher sanction 
tlian public opinion is to he found for such a course. 
When the Master whom you especially serve, and 
whose example and precepts are the sole credentials 
of your faith, mingled in the affairs of this life, it 
was not to join in the exaltation of military genius, 
or share in the warlike triumphs of nation over 
nation, hut to preach “ Peace on Earth and good 
will toward Mjsn.” Can the Iramhlest layman 
'err, if, in addressing the loftiest dignitary of the 
'Christian Church, he says, “ Go tiiotj, and do 
LIKEWISE ?” 

I remain, yours, 

P. COBDEN. 

To tlie Eev. 


END OP VOL. I. 




